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PREFACE 


The  Consumer  Education  Study, 
initiated  in  1942,  is  sponsored  by  die 
National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals,  a Department  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 
It  is  financed  by  funds  from  the  Na- 
tional Better  Business  Bureau, 
which  has  also  furnished  generous 
help  in  facilitating  contacts  with  ex- 
perts in  various  pertinent  fields  but 
has  in  no  way  influenced,  or  at- 
tempted to  influence,  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Study. 

In  the  preparation  of  each  manu- 
script the  Study  has  solicited  and  re- 
ceived advice  from  many  individuals 
as  well  as  from  members  of  its  Advi- 
sory Board,  who  represent  educa- 
tion, industry,  labor  organizations, 
agriculture,  and  women’s  groups  es- 
pecially interested  in  problems  of  the 
consumer.  Furthermore,  a tentative 
edition  of  the  unit  has  been  submit- 
ted for  criticism  to  many  teachers  as 
well  as  to  persons  in  other  occupa- 
tions who  are  in  position  to  judge  the 
validity  of  its  content.  All  the  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  have  been 
taken  into  account  in  preparing  this 
edition.  But  the  materials  prepared 
for  publication  are  based  wholly 
upon  the  conclusions  of  the  staff  of 
the  Study,  which  takes  entire  respon- 
sibility for  them. 

A chief  purpose  of  the  Consumer 
Education  Study  is  to  prepare  a series 
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of  teaching-learning  units,  of  which 
this  is  one,  for  use  in  secondary 
schools.  These  units,  based  upon  ob- 
jective data,  do  not  attempt  either  to 
promote  the  interests  of  producers 
and  sellers  or  to  revolutionize  our 
economic  system.  Both  purposes,  it 
is  held,  are  outside  the  functions  of 
the  schools.  Instead,  the  units  are  in- 
tended to  help  young  people  to  be- 
come more  intelligent,  more  effec- 
tive, and  more  conscientious  con- 
sumers in  the  economic  system  in 
which  they  live. 

Consumer  education  is  having 
a rapid  development  in  secondary 
schools.  It  is  taught  not  only  in  inde- 
pendent courses  but  also  as  a part  of 
home  economics,  business  educa- 
tion, social  studies,  agriculture,  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  other  sub- 
jects. The  content  of  such  courses  or 
units  varies  greatly  from  school  to 
school.  Therefore,  in  attempting  to 
prepare  teaching-learning  units  that 
will  be  useful  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  schools,  the  Consumer  Educa- 
tion Study  is  concentrating,  at  least 
in  the  beginning,  on  general  princi- 
ples underlying  all  consumption 
rather  than  on  the  skilled  purchas- 
ing of  specific  commodities.  And  it 
hopes  to  make  each  unit  sufficiently 
flexible  and  rich  in  resources  to  be 
adapted  to  a variety  of  situations  in 
many  communities. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs 

Director 


SETTING  OUR  SIGHTS 


Most  people  are  about  like  you;  they  never  have  quite  enough  money  to 
go  around.  Every  dollar  they  own  has  two  or  three  jobs  waiting  for  it. 

They  remind  us  a little  of  a friend  of  ours  who  grew  up  on  the  western 
prairies  in  the  days  when  a nickel  looked  as  big  as  a wagonwheel.  His  mother 
would  dole  him  out  one  shotgun  shell,  hand  him  the  old  single-barrel,  and 
say,  “Johnnie,  go  get  us  a duck  for  dinner.”  “Johnnie”  still  likes  to  tell  how 
close  he  had  to  get  before  he’d  even  consider  taking  his  shot;  and  how  he’d 
pick  and  choose  and  wait  for  the  biggest  mallard— no  trifling  with  a little 
old  teal  for  him!  And  when  the  great  moment  came  and  he  decided  to  “risk 
his  all,”  how  carefully  he’d  draw  a bead  on  the  selected  victim. 

Maybe  you  can  remember  from  your  own  far-away  childhood  days  how 
carefully  you  “aimed”  your  lone  nickel  as  you  peered  into  the  candy  case, 
debating  the  relative  merits  of  a chocolate  bar  and  a big  hunk  of  licorice. 

Probably  you  can  make  your  soda-fountain  decisions  faster  by  now.  But 
when  it  comes  to  some  bigger  things— a suit,  let’s  say,  or  a party  dress— aren’t 
you  still  about  like  Johnnie  with  one  shell  or  the  little  kid  with  one  nickel? 

It’s  a condition  that  really  doesn’t  change  much  in  a lifetime.  Money  is 
ammunition.  It’s  always  a little  scarce.  If  we  shoot  straight  with  it,  we  bring 
home  lots  of  bacon.  If  we  miss  too  often— or  waste  it  on  teals— we  don’t  eat  so 
well,  have  as  good  clothes,  cars,  or  houses,  or  get  as  much  fun  out  of  things. 

STRAIGHT  SHOOTING  ISN’T  ALWAYS  EASY 

There  are  a good  many  teals  among  the  things  we  buy  in  this  modern 
world,  going  around  in  mallard  feathers.  Sometimes  it’s  hard  to  tell  what 
sort  of  bird  we’re  getting.  And  there  are  such  flocks  of  them  that  it’s  a temp- 
tation just  to  blaze  away. 

But  the  ammunition  is  still  scarce.  We  haven’t  many  shells  in  our  pocket. 
And  we  know  that  somehow  we’ve  got  to  learn  to  pick  exactly  what  we  want 
and  set  our  sights  to  bring  it  down. 

All  the  help  we  can  get  on  that  job  won’t  be  too  much.  What  we  need  most 
is  information.  Some  of  that  information  will  come  to  us  from  our  own 
experience;  some  from  the  advice  of  our  family,  from  well-established  mer- 
chants, from  store  clerks,  and  from  advertising.  We  can  also  inform  our- 
selves by  getting  scientific  information  about  the  things  we  buy.  In  this  unit 
we  want  to  investigate  one  especially  important  source  of  information:  clear , 
fact-filled  labels  based  on  scientifically  developed  standards. 


llHE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE  POSSIBILITIES 


This  is  an  age  of  science  and  preci- 
sion. Automobile  builders  learned  to 
mass-produce  machine  parts  accurate 
to  thousandths  of  an  inch;  airplane 
builders  have  gone  further,  reduced 
the  tolerances  to  ten-thousandths. 
Industry  spends  on  research  more 
than  $300,000,000  a year;  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  universities, 
thousands  of  men  spend  their  lives 
at  laboratory  tables.  With  chemical 
tests,  spectroscope,  and  X-ray  we  can 
analyze  a huge  slab  of  steel;  with  an 
electron  microscope  we  can  study  the 
structure  of  a molecule. 

The  keynote  of  it  all  is  precision. 
Science  differs  from  common  sense 
largely  in  its  exactness.  The  chemical 
engineer  controls  a huge  plant  to  get 


precisely  the  kind  of  artificial  rubber 
he  wants,  and  his  chemists  test  each 
batch  to  see  that  it  doesn’t  vary.  The 
garageman  checks  your  car  by  read- 
ings on  pressure  gauges,  hydrome- 
ters, voltmeters,  and  ammeters.  The 
doctor  diagnoses  your  ailments  with 
the  help  of  close  measurements 
(temperature,  blood  count,  blood 
pressure,  pulse  rate);  he  calculates 
precisely  how  much  of  each  drug  he 
wants  you  to  have;  and  the  pharma- 
cist makes  up  the  prescription  on 
scales  that  will  weigh  a tiny  pencil 
mark. 

Scientific  precision  — we  modern 
Americans  have  it  in  our  very  bones. 
It’s  as  natural  to  us  as  the  air  we 
breathe. 
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BUT 

There  is  one  thing  about  which  we 
have  not  learned  to  be  so  scientific  or 
precise:  the  way  we  buy.  And  one 


purpose  of  consumer  education  is  to 
get  into  our  everyday  consumer  buy- 
ing more  of  the  same  accuracy  which 
we  display  as  producers. 


HOW  ACCURATE  IS  YOUR  BUYING? 

Let’s  put  your  own  buying  under  the  microscope  for  a few  minutes.  Let’s 
try  to  size  up  how  much  of  it  is  based  on  accurate  information  and  how 
many  of  your  quarters  and  dollars  go  into  “shots  in  the  dark.” 

1.  School  Supplies.  Can  you  select  the  right  pencil  for  a given  pur- 
pose? Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a “2H”  and  an  “HB”  pencil? 
Do  you  pay  an  extra  nickel  or  dime  for  a certain  kind  of  ink?  If  so,  do  you 
do  it  because  you  know  it  is  better,  or  because  you  think  it  “must  be” 
better,  being  high-priced?  Do  you  know  which  bottles  contain  the  most 
ink? 

2.  Photographic  Supplies.  Can  you  tell  the  better  camera  from  the 
poorer  one  on  the  basis  of  what  you  know,  without  reference  to  price? 
What  do  you  need  to  know  to  do  it?  Is  it  possible  to  select  exactly  the 
right  kind  of  film  for  each  kind  of  use?  What  guides  you? 

3.  Clothing.  Can  you  tell  whether  a shirt  or  a dress  will  wear  well? 
How?  Can  you  tell  of  what  kind  of  cloth  it  is  made?  Do  you  know  how 
much  to  expect  it  to  shrink?  Can  you  tell  the  clerk  your  “size”  and  be 
sure  of  getting  a fit?  Are  “sizes”  equally  satisfactory  for  shoes,  hose,  shirts, 
suits,  and  dresses?  Or  do  they  vary  in  their  meaning? 

4.  Food.  Can  you  pick  the  appropriate  piece  of  meat  for  the  price  you 
want  to  pay?  Or  does  it  seem  to  be  sheer  luck  that  one  time  you  get  a 
tender  steak  and  the  next  time,  for  the  same  price,  a tough  one?  If 
canned  peas  are  available  at  several  prices,  can  you  tell  which  are  suit- 
able for  a salad,  a soup,  or  a side  dish?  Which  are  sweeter,  larger,  more 
tender?  Do  you  simply  quit  trying  to  tell  and  always  buy  the  cheapest? 
Or  try  to  “play  safe”  and  buy  the  most  expensive?  Does  the  brand  name 
help  you?  Are  you  sure  the  brand  you  choose  is  the  best  for  your  pur- 
poses, or  do  you  just  think  so?  Do  you  pick  it  only  because  you’ve  seen  it 
advertised?  Do  you  know  why  you  pick  it?  What  should  you  need  to 
know  in  order  to  be  sure  your  choice  was  wise? 

5.  Automobile  Supplies.  Is  the  30-cent  oil  better  than  the  15-cent? 
Twice  as  good?  How  much  better  does  it  need  to  be  to  make  it  worth  the 
difference?  Is  the  high-test  gasoline  really  better  for  your  car  than  the 
other?  Why?  How  much  more  is  it  worth  for  use  in  your  car?  Are  some 
brands  better  than  others?  How  do  you  know? 

After  you  have  thought  through  these  questions,  your  class  may  want 
to  compare  notes  and  draw  some  general  conclusions.  Consider  also, 
if  you  wish,  your  buying  of  other  goods— furniture,  household  appli- 
ances, tractors,  perhaps  even  how  you  select  a doctor. 
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In  any  case,  the  important  thing  right  now  is  not  which  brand  you 
buy  or  what  price  you  pay  but  how  you  make  up  your  mind. 

Here  are  three  key  questions  for  class  discussion: 

a.  How  much  of  your  buying  is  based  on  sure,  accurate  knowledge? 
How  much  is  more  or  less  guesswork? 

b.  When  you  buy  without  being  sure,  what  is  the  reason?  How 
often  is  it  your  fault,  because  you  don’t  know  as  much  as  you 
could,  or  because  you  are  careless?  How  much  of  the  time  do  you 
guess  because  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  in  advance  how  your 
purchase  will  turn  out?  How  often  are  you  set  back  because  the 
merchant  himself  does  not  possess  adequate  or  accurate  informa- 
tion about  what  you  are  buying,  or  about  your  needs? 

c.  How  much  would  your  buying  be  changed  if,  when  you  were 
shopping,  you  could  get  all  the  facts  you’d  like  to  know  about 
the  goods? 


Note  to  the  Teacher:  Chapter  3 calls  for 
active  student  investigations.  Their  success  will 
depend  largely  on  having  available  many  of 
the  materials  there  listed,  single  copies  of  all 
of  which  are  free  unless  otherwise  noted.  Since 


this  investigation  is  the  most  important  learn- 
ing activity  in  the  unit,  it  may  be  well  to  take 
immediate  steps  in  anticipation  of  the  needs 
of  the  class.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  lesser 
degree  of  Chapters  4 and  5. 
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WHAT  DOES  IT  MATTER? 

Suppose  it  is  true  that  we  do  part 
of  our  buying  without  being  sure  we 
are  selecting  the  best  things  for  our 
purposes  at  the  best  prices.  “So 
what?”  We  are  getting  along  pretty 
well  anyway,  aren't  we?  What’s  the 
difference  if  we  cannot  always  buy 
scientifically? 

The  answer  is  that  it  makes  a 
whale  of  a difference.  First  of  all, 
simply  because  buying  carefully 
could  get  us  more  satisfaction  from 
the  money  we  have  to  spend.  Let’s 
look  at  a few  examples. 

At  the  Food  Market.  Your  mother  asks 
you  to  bring  home  a No.  2 can  of  green 
beans.  You  find  No.  2 cans  ranging  in 
price  from  17  to  29  cents.  You  know 
they  are  all  about  the  same— thorough- 
ly satisfactory— in  nutrition  and  whole- 
someness; but  you  remember  that  your 
mother  is  also  interested  in  appearance 
and  flavor  and  tenderness  and  that  she 
is  willing  to  pay  a few  cents  extra  to 
get  them.  Tests  of  such  goods  have 
shown  that  while  the  highest-priced 
cans  tend  to  average  fairly  high  in 
quality  and  the  very  cheapest  cans 
tend  to  average  somewhat  lower,  still 
there  is  nothing  like  a perfect  correla- 
tion between  price  and  quality.  In 
other  words,  maybe  there  is  a 20-cent 
can  somewhere  on  the  shelf  that  is 
exactly  what  you  want.  Maybe  a 25-cent 
can  still  won’t  be  the  best-tasting  one. 
If  you  were  only  sure,  you  could  save 
a nickel  or  a dime  and  still  please  your 
mother’s  taste.  A small  saving?  Yes,  but 
multiply  it  by  the  number  of  cans  she 
buys  in  a year  and  it  may  pay  for  some- 
thing else  she  has  been  wanting  a long 
time. 

At  the  Cosmetic  Counter.  You  go  to 
buy  cold  cream.  In  September,  1943, 


Consumers  Union  found  cold  creams 
ranging  in  price  from  2.2  cents  to  61.5 
cents  per  ounce.  Is  there  a correspond- 
ing difference  in  quality?  Is  it  possible 
that  some  low-priced  cream  would  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  a more  expensive 
brand— and  save  you  the  price  of  a 
movie?  Do  you  really  know  whether  the 
luxury  brands  would  serve  your  par- 
ticular need  any  better? 

At  the  Shoe  Store.  You’ve  looked  at 
quite  a number  of  shoes,  and  you’ve 
narrowed  your  selection  to  two  pairs, 
one  priced  at  $5.00,  the  other  at  $6.00. 
You  can’t  actually  see  any  difference. 
How  do  you  know  you  might  not  just  as 
well  take  the  $5.00  pair  and  use  the 
other  dollar  for  that  can  of  tennis  balls 
you’ve  been  wanting?  Still,  how  do  you 
know  that  three  months  from  now  you 
won’t  be  hating  your  economy  because 
the  $5.00  pair  turned  out  to  be  “cheap” 
instead  of  cheap?  The  extra  dollar 
might  have  got  you  twice  the  value. 

Summing  up  all  the  possible  econ- 
omies, one  writer  estimates  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  buy  everything 
knowingly,  this  nation’s  consumers 
could  get  25  per  cent  more  value  for 
their  money.  But  suppose  we  could 
get  only  10  per  cent  more  value  for 
our  money.  During  the  war  we  talked 
about  stabilizing  our  peace-time  na- 
tional income  somewhere  above  $ 100 
billion.  Increasing  the  efficiency  of 
that  national  income  by  even  10  per 
cent  would  be  the  same  as  adding 
$10  billion  to  America’s  real  pur- 
chasing power. 

Or  apply  the  percentage  to  an  in- 
dividual income  of  $1500.  An  added 
10  per  cent  is  equivalent  to  an  extra 
$150— a pretty  good  raise,  the  price 
of  better  food,  extra  suits  or  dresses, 
or  a vacation. 
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You  see,  it  isn’t  so  much  a question 
of  saving  money.  Most  of  us  need  to 
do  some  planned  saving  for  definite 
purposes.  But,  in  the  main,  money 
is  something  to  be  spent,  to  get  us 
what  we  want.  And  the  real  question 
is  how  much  satisfaction  we  get  for 
what  we  spend.  That  depends  on  our 
selecting  the  right  things  at  the  right 
price. 

WHAT  THIS  UNIT  IS  ABOUT 

Do  you  begin  to  sense  the  nature 
of  the  problem  we  are  tackling  in 
this  unit?  People  concerned  about 
consumers’  problems  think  one  of 
the  biggest  troubles  is  that  we  don’t 
know  enough  in  advance  about  the 
things  we  buy.  They  say  that  we  have 
to  depend  too  much  on  guesswork, 
that  we  “buy  blind.” 

Not  always  or  completely,  of 
course;  nobody  thinks  consumers  are 
utterly  helpless  and  baffled.  After  all, 
consumers  do  have  eyes  and  ears, 
senses  of  smell  and  taste  and  touch— 
and  brains.  They  know  about  things 
from  previous  experience,  and  they 
know  they  can  depend  on  certain 
brands  and  business  firms;  they  learn 
from  their  neighbors  and  friends, 
from  clerks  and  salesmen,  from  what 
they  read,  and  from  what  they  hear 
on  the  radio. 

Still,  when  they  get  to  the  counter 
to  make  a purchase,  consumers  often 
don’t  know  quite  enough  facts  to  en- 
able them  to  get  the  best  value  for 
their  purposes.  And  the  mistakes 
they  make  in  buying  not  only  get 
them  less  for  their  money  but  also 
have  bad  effects  on  our  whole  busi- 
ness system. 


Those  who  have  studied  this  prob- 
lem say  that  if  we  can  get  informa- 
tion to  the  consumer  right  when  he 
needs  it,  if  we  can  make  the  facts 
convenient  to  find  and  easy  to  under- 
stand, and  if  we  can  educate  him  to 
look  for  information  and  to  use  it— 
why,  then,  we  can  improve  his  “buy- 
manship.” 

This  won’t  be  easy.  Providing  in- 
formation suitable  to  millions  of 
buyers  of  differing  abilities  and  in- 
terests is  a big  job  in  itself.  Getting 
anything  like  all  buyers  into  the  hab- 
it of  using  the  information  intelli- 
gently is  an  even  bigger  job.  The 
thing  cannot  be  done  overnight,  nor 
can  it  be  done  by  any  one  method. 

Many  people  believe  that  one  of 
the  best  solutions  is  to  have  goods 
labeled  accurately  and  informatively 
so  that  the  consumer  has  the  facts  in 
front  of  him  while  he  is  shopping. 
(Of  course,  a buyer  doesn’t  need  or 
want  much  information  on  some 
goods,  such  as  soft  drinks.  We  shall 
be  thinking  in  terms  of  more  impor- 
tant goods  about  which  certain  facts 
do  make  a noteworthy  difference  to 
him.)  Most  goods. already  have  some 
sort  of  labels,  many  of  them  highly 
informative.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the 
very  best  kinds  of  labels  can  be  ex- 
tended to  more  and  more  goods.  It 
is  hoped  also  that  labels  can  be  made 
easy  to  use  and  simple  to  understand. 

To  achieve  this,  it  is  believed,  la- 
bels need  to  be  “standardized.”  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  labels  will 
look  the  same.  It  simply  means  that 
they  will  use  standard  terms  which 
have  been  carefully  defined,  so  that 
they  mean  the  same  thing  to  all  who 
write  or  read  them,  and  that  the 
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facts  will  be  presented  in  a reason- 
ably uniform  way,  so  that  people  will 
know  where  to  look  for  them. 

But  the  standard  terms  to  be  used 
in  labels  cannot  simply  be  picked  out 
of  thin  air.  They  have  to  be  de- 
veloped for  each  kind  of  goods.  For 
instance,  a label  which  says  the  peas 
in  a can  are  “small”  doesn’t  mean 
much  until  it  has  been  decided  ex- 
actly what  size  ranges  of  peas  shall  be 
called  “tiny,”  “small,”  etc.  Once 
those  terms  are  defined— standard- 
ized—for  peas,  anyone  who  knows 
the  standards  can  get  exact  meaning 
from  them. 

Therefore,  getting  information  to 
consumers  through  labels  really  in- 
volves two  problems: 

1.  Developing  the  necessary  standards 
for  the  products  themselves,  and 
defining  each  term  which  is  to  be 
used. 

2.  Figuring  out  the  best  way  to  put 
“standardized”  information  on 
labels. 

That  is  why  this  unit  is  not  en- 
titled simply  “Using  Labels,”  but  in- 
stead “Using  Standards  and  Labels.” 
Practically  everybody— the  pro- 
ducer and  the  merchant  as  well  as  the 
consumer— agrees  that  the  buyer  has 
a right  to  know  precisely  what  he  is 
paying  for,  and  that  it  is  good  for  all 
parties  concerned  when  he  does.  But 
there  isn’t  such  general  agreement 
about  the  best  way  to  keep  him  in- 
formed or  about  how  standards  and 
labels  should  be  developed.  Some 
people  are  strongly  in  favor  of  one 
system,  such  as  government-regu- 
lated A,  B,  C grade  labeling;  others 
feel  just  as  strongly  that  point-by- 


point description  in  uniform  termi- 
nology will  do  the  job  better. 

It  is  not  our  job  to  convince  you  of 
the  superiority  of  any  one  idea  or 
system;  what  you  need  to  do  is  to 
study  the  whole  problem  carefully, 
try  to  understand  the  possibilities 
and  the  dangers  at  every  point,  and 
decide  what  you  want. 

ADVANTAGES  OF 
INFORMATIVE  SELLING 

The  people  who  are  trying  to  place 
selling  and  buying  on  an  increasingly 
scientific  basis  recognize  that  it  is  a 
long,  hard  task.  But  they  also  feel 
that  the  gains  which  are  possible  will 
be  more  than  worth  the  price.  So, 
for  the  moment,  let’s  assume  that  all 
the  difficulties  have  been  overcome 
and  that 

a.  Minimum  standards,  definitions, 
and  specifications  have  been  deter- 
mined for  goods  and  services,  and 
that  we  are  all  as  familiar  with  them 
as  we  need  to  be. 

b.  Everything  is  labeled  and  advertised 
so  informatively  that  we  can  con- 
veniently find  out  all  we  need  to 
know  before  we  buy;  also,  that  we 
are  conscientious  about  using  the 
information  thoughtfully  and  know 
what  our  needs  are. 

Now,  then,  what  advantages  might 
result? 

1.  GREATER  NET  SATISFACTION, 
HEALTH,  AND  SAFETY  FOR 
CONSUMERS 

Go  back  to  the  idea  that  if  you 
shoot  straight  you  can  get  more  game 
with  the  same  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion. Just  so,  if  you  always  select  ex- 
actly what  you  want,  you  can  get 
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more  for  your  money.  If  labels  guide 
you  to  garments  that  keep  their  fit 
and  their  fresh  color  after  launder- 
ing, you  can  be  well  dressed  at  less 
cost.  But  that  isn’t  the  whole  story. 

There  is  the  safety  angle,  for  in- 
stance. Labels  can  help  you  select 
electrical  appliances  that  won’t  shock 
you  or  start  a fire. 

There  is  the  health  side.  Labels 
can  warn  you  against  improper  use 
of  medicines  which  may  be  habit- 
forming or  dangerous  if  taken  too 
often. 

Above  all,  there  is  the  matter  of 
your  own  happiness.  Human  satis- 
factions are  made  up  of  a lot  of  little 
intangibles.  How  well  a suit  will 
hold  a press  may  be  more  important 
to  you  than  how  long  it  will  wear. 
Nobody  else  can  decide  for  you  what 
satisfactions  you  want.  Certainly  we 
shan’t  try.  But  knowing  before  you 
buy  can  help  you  just  as  much  in 
getting  your  money’s  worth  in  the 
intangibles  as  on  the  purely  material 
side. 


2.  GREATER  CONVENIENCE  AND 

ASSURANCE  IN  SHOPPING 

Shopping  takes  a considerable  por- 
tion of  someone’s  time  in  nearly 
every  household.  Some  people  enjoy 
it  hugely.  Some  do  it  carelessly  and 
don’t  think  about  it  as  much  as  they 
should.  But  to  others  it  is  hard  work 
and  one  more  source  of  worry.  They 
stew  and  fret  about  their  purchases; 
and  even  after  they’re  home,  they  go 
on  wondering  whether  they’ve  made 
a “good  buy.” 

We  need  to  be  freed  from  such 
bothersome  preoccupations,  if  they 
aren’t  absolutely  necessary.  Modern 
life  is  too  full  of  strains  and  tensions 
anyway.  Any  marketing  device  that 
would  help  us  make  clean-cut  buying 
decisions  swiftly  and  surely  would 
save  our  energies  for  better  and  more 
enjoyable  purposes. 

There  are  also  many  incidental 
conveniences  involved.  For  example, 
people  often  hesitate  to  order  things 
by  telephone  or  mail,  or  to  send  a 
child  for  them,  because  they  feel  it 
necessary  to  study  the  goods  them- 
selves. A system  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  specify  more  precisely  what 
was  wanted  would  help  solve  such 
difficulties. 

3.  HAPPIER  BUSINESS  RELATIONS 

In  the  past,  producers  and  sellers 
and  consumers  used  to  be  practically 
neighbors,  who  knew  each  other  and 
built  up  close  personal  relationships. 
Today,  as  then,  face-to-face  relation- 
ships are  very  important  in  business; 
but  things  have  become  more  com- 
plicated, producers  and  users  are 
farther  apart,  and  more  of  our  busi- 
ness affairs  are  somewhat  impersonal. 
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Furthermore,  the  things  the  older 
merchants  sold  were  simpler  and 
easier  to  judge.  In  a modern  store 
there  are  many  goods  either  so  com- 
plex or  so  hidden  by  protective  con- 
tainers that  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  best 
products  from  the  mediocre  ones. 
One  must  depend  largely  on  the 
information  he  is  able  to  get  from 
the  outer  label. 

As  a result,  a certain  amount  of 
suspicion  and  distrust  has  often  crept 
into  consumer-business  relations.  We 
shan’t  argue  here  about  how  much  of 
it  has  been  justifiable.  But  we  do 
know  that  friendly  business  relation- 
ships can  be  a source  of  happiness 
and  pleasure,  and  that  anything 
which  spoils  them  needlessly  is  a 
nuisance.  Doesn’t  it  seem  obvious 
that  a system  of  labeling  which  makes 
the  customer  feel  he  is  being  talked 
to  frankly  and  openly  by  manufac- 
turers and  merchants,  will  create 
confidence  and  good  will  and  added 
satisfaction? 

Anyway,  if  consumers  succeed  in 
getting  exactly  what  they  want,  isn’t 
that  the  best  guarantee  of  pleasant 


relationships?  Have  you  noticed  how 
many  firms  use  an  ad-line  such  as  “A 
satisfied  customer  is  our  best  adver- 
tisement”? 

4.  MORE  ECONOMICAL  DISTRIBUTION 

The  costs  of  producing  many  goods 
have  gone  down  phenomenally  in 
the  last  century;  it  has  been  hard  to 
bring  distribution  costs  down  to  the 
same  extent. 

Cutting  distribution  costs  is  a hard 
problem.  So  many  processes  are  in- 
volved that  the  problem  won’t  be 
solved  by  any  panacea.  But  anything 
which  promotes  swift,  sure  selection 
is  likely  to  help. 

For  one  thing,  surer  selection  re- 
duces the  problem  of  returned  goods. 
In  a recent  year  it  was  estimated  that 
close  to  one-sixth  of  all  goods  sold  by 
department  stores  comes  back  for 
credit  or  exchange;  that  the  aver- 
age medium-sized  department  store 
would  handle  80,000  returns  per  year 
at  a cost  of  about  a dollar  apiece.  Of 
course  in  the  long  run  this  expense 
increases  the  cost  of  goods  to  you. 

A number  of  stores  have  experi- 
mented with  special  customer-in- 
forming programs.  They  have  de- 
termined as  well  as  they  can  what 
shoppers  need  and  want  to  know 
about  each  article.  Then  they  have 
devised  labels,  tags,  and  other  aids  to 
tell  simply  but  accurately  what  the 
article  is,  what  it  will  do,  how  it 
should  be  used  and  cared  for,  etc. 
These  stores  have  proved  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  if  customers  are 
given  such  information  they  buy 
more  accurately,  they  remain  better 
satisfied,  and  the  volume  of  returned 
goods  drops  sharply.  If  informative 
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labeling  can  help  distributors  cut  a 
penny,  a dime,  or  a dollar  here  and 
there  from  distribution  costs,  it  will 
mean  lower  prices  for  all  of  us. 

5.  MORE  OPEN  COMPETITION 

The  American  system  of  business 
has  always  depended  on  free,  open 
competition  as  one  basic  means  of 
giving  the  customer  high  value  for 
his  dollar.  We  like  to  rely  on  com- 
petition because  we  believe  it  forces 
each  producer  and  merchant  to  offer 
the  best  he  can  for  a price  and  to 
keep  improving  his  product  and  ad- 
justing it  to  what  consumers  want. 

But,  of  course,  the  whole  competi- 
tive system  goes  on  the  rocks  if  cus- 
tomers can’t  judge  quality  in  relation 
to  price.  For  its  very  anchor  is  their 
choosing  the  best  buys.  If  they  can’t 
do  that,  they  may  start  giving  their 
business  to  the  man  who  advertises 
best  or  talks  most  persuasively, 
rather  than  to  the  man  who  makes 
the  best  baked  beans.  Then  we  get 
what  economists  call  “non-price” 
competition— competition  in  adver- 
tising, in  “free”  services,  etc. 

It  follows  logically  that  anything 
which  helps  consumers  pick  the  best 
for  their  purposes  in  relation  to  price 
—as  informative,  standardized  labels 
do— stimulates  genuine  competition. 
And  when  that  happens,  the  best 
competitors— the  men  who  give  high 
value— get  the  business.  The  ineffi- 
cient and  those  who  merely  try  to 
fool  the  public  drop  out  of  the  race. 
And  our  whole  economic  system  be- 
comes healthier. 

6.  CONSERVATION  OF  RESOURCES 

We  used  to  talk  about  conserva- 
tion in  a dreamy-eyed  way,  as  some- 


thing that  referred  to  the  dim  and 
distant  future.  But  not  any  more.  If 
you  still  do,  you’re  behind  the  times. 
The  war  has  shown  us  how  close  we 
are  to  the  bottom  of  some  important 
barrels.  We  had  better  remember 
the  lesson  we  have  been  taught. 

The  difference  between  high-qual- 
ity, lasting  goods  and  those  that  wear 
out  quickly  lies  far  more  often  in 
processing  and  workmanship  than  in 
the  amount  of  raw  materials  used. 
For  instance,  two  pairs  of  poor  shoes 
take  more  leather— even  though  part 
of  the  sole  is  paper— than  one  good 
pair.  We  need  to  cut  such  wastes, 
while  we  are  still  a wealthy  nation, 
rich  in  natural  resources. 

Obviously,  if  consumers  concen- 
trate their  buying  on  well-made 
goods,  waste  will  be  reduced.  And 
there  is  evidence  that  they  do  buy 
more  of  such  goods  when  they  are 
able  to  see  which  is  best  and  why. 
Store  after  store  has  shown  that  when 
goods  of  various  qualities  are  clearly 
labeled  and  the  superiority  of  the 
better  goods  is  explained,  customers 
steer  away  from  the  shoddy.  En- 
couraging this  is  a genuine  aid  to 
conservation. 

WHERE  WE  ARE  GOING  FROM 
HERE 

Six  months  from  now,  when  you 
are  standing  at  the  grocery  counter 
or  fitting  on  a new  outfit  at  the  cloth- 
ing store,  what  difference  will  it 
make  that  you  have  studied  this 
unit?  (Unless  it  makes  some  differ- 
ence, you  will  have  wasted  the  time 
you  spent.) 

Your  immediate  gain  should  be  an 
ability  to  use  labels  as  guides  to  wise 
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buying.  Helping  you  learn  that  is  the 
most  important  single  purpose  of 
this  unit. 

However,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
labels  can  have  meaning  for  you 
only  if  they  are  based  upon  definite 
standards.  To  judge  the  present  is- 
sues about  what  kinds  of  labels  we 
should  develop,  you  need  to  under- 
stand the  standardizing  process  be- 
hind the  label. 

Therefore,  the  rest  of  this  book 
will  carry  you  through  the  subject 
by  the  following  route: 

Chapter  2 will  go  behind  the 
scenes  to  show  you  how  the  founda- 
tions of  labeling  have  been  laid  and 
are  still  being  improved,  by  indus- 
trial and  trade  organizations,  by  the 
coordination  and  assistance  of  gov- 
ernment agencies,  by  compulsory 
regulation,  and  by  the  work  of  or- 
ganized consumer  groups. 


Chapter  3 will  concentrate  your 
attention  on  the  labels  of  the  goods 
you  commonly  buy.  It  will  help  you 
learn  what  kinds  of  labels  there  are, 
how  they  are  made  and  improved, 
and  especially  how  to  use  them  to 
your  advantage. 

Chapter  4 will  show  what  is  being 
done  by  research  agencies  that  test 
goods  and  make  judgments  about 
their  quality.  Its  main  theme  will  be 
how  consumers  can  use  their  services. 

Chapter  5 will  get  at  questions  of 
future  policy— what  kinds  of  labels 
and  standards  we  want  to  see  de- 
veloped further,  what  reliance  we 
want  to  place  on  voluntary  labeling 
programs  developed  by  businessmen, 
how  much  we  care  to  depend  on 
governmental  coordination  and  com- 
pulsory regulation,  and  what  part 
consumers  and  their  organizations 
can  play. 
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STANDARDIZATION  IN  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 


Are  standardization  and  standard- 
based  labeling  a new  thing— some- 
thing visionary,  purely  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  future?  If  you  read  only 
Chapter  1 and  stopped  there,  you 
might  have  that  impression. 

Some  people  actually  think  of 
standards  in  that  way— or  are  even 
frightened  about  them.  They  say, 
“Standardization  will  reduce  goods 
to  a dead  uniformity  and  take  the  joy 
out  of  life— I want  my  things  to  have 
individuality.”  Or  “Standardization 
will  kill  the  free  initiative  of  business 
and  block  America’s  inventiveness 
and  progress.” 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those 
who  say,  “Some  kind  of  standardiza- 


tion is  simply  inevitable  in  a world 
where  people  carry  on  trade;  every 
nation  that  ever  had  an  active  busi- 
ness life  had  to  develop  it.  Modern 
life  couldn’t  go  on  without  it.  Be- 
sides, standard-building  is  creative; 
it  stimulates  progress  and  makes  im- 
provements easier.  We’ve  already 
proved  that  in  America.” 

Well,  maybe  we  aren’t  all  talking 
about  the  same  thing.  (Many  times, 
you  know,  people  who  actually  agree 
argue  furiously  about  some  issue 
simply  because  they  haven’t  stopped 
to  define  their  terms.)  To  get  a start 
in  thinking  together,  let’s  take  a 
quick  glimpse  at  life  as  it  might  be  if 
there  were  no  standards  for  goods. 
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LIFE  WITHOUT  STANDARDS 

“When  you  come  home  from 
school  tonight,  Jerry,”  says  Mother, 
“bring  a light  bulb.  The  one  in  the 
hall  is  burned  out.” 

Six  hours  later,  Jerry  is  back, 
standing  on  a step  ladder  trying  to 
screw  the  bulb  into  the  fixture.  “This 
one’s  too  big  for  the  socket,”  he 
calls.  “I’ll  have  to  get  one  with  a 
smaller  shank.” 

One  hour  later  he  is  back  with  an 
armful  of  bulbs.  “One  of  these 
ought  to  fit,”  he  says,  “I  got  all  sizes.” 
He  tries  several,  finds  one  that  fits, 
triumphantly  clicks  the  switch. 
There  is  a brilliant  flash— then  dark- 
ness; a blown-out  bulb. 

“Oh-oh!”  says  Jerry,  “wrong 
again.  That  one  must  have  been 
made  for  a farm  plant.”  (There 
wasn’t  any  way,  you  see,  to  show  the 
proper  voltage,  for  voltage  is  a kind 
of  standard.) 

Back  to  the  store  goes  Jerry,  to  get 
another  bulb,  with  the  same  size 
shank  but  a different  filament.  This 
time  the  bulb  fits  and  goes  on  burn- 
ing. 

“But,  gracious!”  says  Mother, 
“that’s  hardly  half  as  bright  as  the 


one  we  had  before.  Couldn’t  you  get 
one  just  like  the  other?” 

“Rats!  ” and  J erry  gives  up.  “How’s 
a fellow  going  to  tell?”  (There  wasn’t 
any  mark  on  the  bulb  to  show  how 
much  light  it  would  give,  of  course, 
because  wattage  is  another  standard.) 

Do  you  see  what  we’re  driving  at? 
Standards  are  largely  based  on  ways 
of  counting  and  measuring.  And  we 
can’t  label  light  bulbs  or  anything 
else  until  we  have  proper  ways  of 
counting  and  measuring  the  elements 
that  make  a difference. 

Without  the  many  ways  we  have 
developed  for  counting  and  meas- 
uring, life  would  be  chaotic.  The 
garageman  would  waste  his  time 
fumbling  among  dozens  of  wrenches 
because  nuts  and  bolts  didn’t  come 
in  a few  well-known  standard  sizes. 
The  doctor  might  overdose  some  of 
his  patients,  give  others  too  little,  be- 
cause he  couldn’t  make  a precise 
measurement.  You  couldn’t  buy  a 
pair  of  shoes  or  a suit  without  trying 
on  a great  many  till  you  stumbled 
upon  a fit,  because  there  wouldn’t 
be  any  way  of  indicating  their  size. 

So,  you  see,  when  we  think  of 
standardization  in  this  way,  no  one 
really  resents  it.  It  doesn’t  force  life 
to  be  dull  and  monotonous,  and  it 
doesn’t  kill  individual  initiative,  for 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  variety 
inside  the  general  framework.  We 
all  depend  on  standardization  to 
keep  everyday  affairs  orderly  and 
manageable.  But  it’s  so  much  a part 
of  our  normal  life  that  we  rarely  no- 
tice it;  when  someone  mentions  the 
word  we  think  he  must  be  talking 
about  something  new  and  different 
and  mysterious. 
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LIFE  WITH  STANDARDS 

If  standardization  has  been  neces- 
sary ever  since  men  began  carrying 
on  trade,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
its  effects  all  about  us.  Let’s  look 
around  briefly,  for  that  purpose. 

IN  YOUR  CLASSROOM 

Look  at  your  pencil.  Is  there  a 
number  or  letter  stamped  on  it?  Are 
your  classmates  using  pencils  with 
the  same  numbers  or  letters?  If  there 
are  several  brands  of  pencils  in  the 
room,  do  they  all  carry  similar  num- 
bers or  letters? 

Do  you  know  what  the  “No.  2”  or 
the  “6H”  means?  Do  you  suppose  it 
is  a mere  accident  that  for  ordinary 
writing  you  can  select  pencils  to  suit 
your  taste  from  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
and  that  for  art  or  mechanical  draw- 
ing you  can  choose  from  pencils  rang- 
ing from  6B  to  9H?  Isn’t  it  obvious 
that  some  people  must  have  put 
their  heads  together,  figured  out 
those  gradations,  and  ways  of  label- 
ing them?  And  isn’t  it  clear  that  you 
are  benefited  by  the  arrangement? 
Of  course,  it  doesn’t  make  all  the 
pencils  the  same.  (That  is  an  idea  of 


standardization  we  need  to  weed 
out.)  Each  pencil  manufacturer  still 
goes  right  on  trying  to  make  better, 
more  attractive  pencils  than  the 
other  fellow’s  at  each  price  level;  and 
it’s  still  your  job  to  pick  the  brand 
you  like  best.  But  on  one  important 
characteristic— degree  of  hardness— 
the  system  gives  you  a reliable  guide. 

Likewise,  look  at  the  classroom 
doors  and  their  fittings,  the  radiators 
and  the  pipes,  the  bricks,  the  boards, 
and  even  the  nails  in  the  floor.  (Nails 
might  be  a good  item  to  follow  up  by 
visiting  a hardware  store,  if  you  care 
to  study  one  type  of  standardization. 
Nails  vary  greatly  in  types  and  sizes, 
but  if  a carpenter  states  over  the 
phone  exactly  what  he  wants,  the 
hardware  man  can  fill  the  order  from 
neatly  catalogued  bins.  The  “penny” 
system  of  nail  measurement  is  hun- 
dreds of  years  old.) 

OUTSIDE  YOUR  CLASSROOM 

We  shan’t  labor  an  obvious  point. 
You  can  find  countless  examples  of 
standardization  at  work  in  the  drug 
store,  the  grocery,  the  garage,  the 
machine  shop,  the  scientific  labora- 
tory, and  in  your  own  home. 


Pencils  you  may  be  using  in  school:  (1)  for  biology  diagrams,  4H;  (2)  for  ordinary  writing, 
2B;  and  (3)  for  art  work,  4B. 
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Altogether,  what  do  you  see?  Does  it  look  as  if  each  manufacturer  simply 
followed  his  own  notions?  Or  are  there  signs  of  some  underlying  system? 
And  what  has  been  the  result?  Has  system  robbed  the  world  of  pleasant 
variety  and  color?  Or  has  it  made  it  possible  to  have  infinite  variety  with- 
out confusion? 


WHY  STANDARDIZATION 
DEVELOPED 

Primitive  man  who  ate  berries  off 
the  bush  and  carved  his  steaks  from 
the  buffalo  he  himself  had  killed 
didn’t  need  any  other  measures  than 
his  taste  and  the  fullness  of  his 
stomach.  But  as  soon  as  he  began 
swapping  goods  with  his  neighbors, 
two  questions  popped  up: 

How  much  of  this  is  there? 

How  good  is  it? 

And  as  naturally  as  day  follows 
night  he  began  developing  two  cor- 
responding kinds  of  measurements: 

Measures  of  quantity 

Measures  of  quality 

STANDARD  MEASURES  OF  SIZE  AND 
QUANTITY 

Quantity  measurements  were  the 
first  evolved.  Just  counting  ( how 
many ) was  one  way  of  measuring 
quantity,  and  at  least  as  far  as  his 
fingers  and  toes  would  carry  him, 
even  the  savage  could  count. 

But  counting  doesn’t  tell  how  big 
a thing  is.  So  men  used  measures  like 
the  foot  (you  can  see  how  they  got 
at  that  one)  and  the  cubit  (distance 
from  elbow  to  finger-tip).  Feet  and 
forearms  varied  too  much  to  be  any- 
thing but  a rough  measure;  conse- 


quently some  groups  used  the  “royal 
cubit,”  based  on  the  king’s  measure- 
ments. But  when  a big  king  died  and 
a little  fellow  took  his  place,  there 
was  confusion  again  in  quantities 
and  prices.  And  so  every  organized 
civilization  from  the  Egyptians  on 
down  tried  to  settle  upon  certain 
permanent  and  unvarying  measures 
of  length,  with  small  units  such  as 
inches  and  longer  units  such  as  yards 
and  miles,  to  meet  different  needs. 

Gradually  some  units  like  the  yard 
became  popular;  others  like  the  ell 
and  the  league  disappeared  from 
use.  The  western  world  finally  used 
two  basic  systems  for  measuring 
length— the  yards-feet-inches  system 
and  the  metric  system.  Scientists 
went  to  great  pains  to  construct  fun- 
damental measures  like  the  plati- 
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num-iridium  international  proto- 
type meter.  Each  government  had 
an  office  in  charge  of  weights  and 
measures;  in  America  this  was  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  In- 
ternational treaties  were  made  to 
agree  upon  uniform  or  standard 
measurements. 

As  science  progressed,  new  units 
and  greater  refinements  were  needed. 
The  light-year  was  adopted  for 
astronomical  distances.  Scientists 
talked  about  measuring  length  by 
light  waves  because  that  would  be 
more  accurate  than  the  finest  ruler. 
In  laboratories  measurements  began 
to  go  down  to  millionths  of  an  inch. 
And  a variety  of  gauge  blocks  and 
calipers  was  developed  so  that  ma- 
chinists could  measure  metal  parts  to 
a ten-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

There  were  new  things,  like  elec- 
tricity, to  be  measured;  units  like 
the  volt,  ampere,  and  ohm  had  to 
be  developed,  and  meters  had  to  be 
perfected  for  each.  An  electrical  in- 
dustry like  radio  demanded  many 
measures  like  the  kilocycle  for  wave 
frequencies.  The  forward  march  of 
science  and  invention  depended  on 
such  measures. 


Going  back  to  simpler  things, 
other  kinds  of  quantity  measures 
were  needed.  Perhaps  wine  sellers 
argued  as  to  the  exact  contents  of  a 
gallon;  England  standardized  a “wine 
gallon,”  which  is  still  in  use,  making 
a quart  of  milk  in  Canada  a different 
quantity  than  in  the  United  States. 
Farmers  disagreed  on  how  much  con- 
stituted a bushel  of  corn;  an  English 
king  had  a craftsman  make  the 
“Winchester  Bushel,”  which  became 
the  standard.  To  this  day  there  are 
disagreements  about  how  much  is  a 
bushel.  In  North  Dakota  a bushel  of 
apples  weighs  50  pounds;  in  Ver- 
mont only  44  pounds.  A bushel  of 
salt  varies  from  50  to  80  pounds  in 
different  states.  Diversity  has  been 
even  more  noticeable  in  the  odd  sizes 
of  baskets,  crates,  and  boxes  used  for 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Recently  en- 
acted laws  have  been  moving  toward 
a less  complicated  standardization  of 
these  measures. 

The  whole  system  of  pints,  quarts, 
etc.,  in  liquid  measure  was  developed 
through  centuries  of  fumbling. 
Then,  when  food  began  to  be  put 
up  in  “tin”  cans,  these  units  were 
largely  ignored,  and  odd  sizes  sprang 
up  until  there  were  around  200  in 
use  in  America.  A new  task  of  sys- 
tematizing arose,  and  only  now  are 
we  once  more  approaching  a reason- 
able simplicity. 

With  regard  to  weights  there  was 
the  same  story  of  slow,  fumbling  de- 
velopment toward  uniformity  and 
precision.  Already  ages  ago  there 
were  units  like  the  grain,  whose  ori- 
gin you  can  easily  see,  and  the  carat 
for  precious  stones  (based  on  an  Asia- 
tic seed  which  was  supposed  to  be 
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absolutely  uniform  in  weight).  Eng- 
land developed  standards  for  the 
“pound,”  “stone,”  and  “hundred 
weight”;  500-year-old  standardizing 
models  of  these  weights  are  still  in 


existence.  Finer  units  were  per- 
fected. Scales  became  so  precise  and 
efficient  that  weighing  anything  from 
a pencil  dot  to  a loaded  freight  car  is 
a routine  operation. 


vVe  cannot  spare  more  space  to  describe  this  development.  For  the  fun 
of  it,  you  may  want  to  consult  a good  encyclopedia,  to  see  how  mankind 
has  fumbled  through  confusion  to  precision  in  quantity  measurements, 
and  toward  general  agreement  in  accepting  standards  of  measurement 
for  all  phases  of  human  activity. 


STANDARD  MEASURES  OF  QUALITY 

It  is  easy  to  make  a label  that  tells 
how  much  cloth  there  is  in  a bolt; 
it  is  hard  to  write  a label  that  tells 
how  good  the  cloth  is.  “Quality”  may 
depend  on  the  strength  or  fineness  of 
the  fibers,  the  closeness  of  the  weave, 
the  fastness  of  the  dye,  and  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  color  and  texture,  to 
mention  only  a few  factors.  Further- 
more, before  one  can  tell  how  good 
a thing  is,  he  must  ask  “good  for 
what?”  What  is  excellent  in  overalls 
would  be  ridiculous  in  a party  dress. 
Besides,  there  are  elements  such  as 
taste  or  fragrance,  which  apparently 
cannot  be  interpreted  in  objective 
standards,1  for  they  depend  on  what 
each  person  likes. 

Nevertheless,  “How  good  is  this?” 
is  a question  that  has  kept  popping 
up  from  the  most  ancient  times. 
When  the  father  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
killed  not  an  ordinary  calf  for  the 
feast,  but  “the  fatted  calf,”  he  was  no 

1 This  word  objective  will  be  used  often  in 
this  unit.  If  you  don’t  know  its  meaning— how 
it  differs  from  subjective— look  both  up  now 
in  a good  dictionary. 


different  from  the  modern  father 
who  insists  on  grade  AA  beefsteak 
because  his  soldier  son  is  home  on 
furlough. 

Of  course  the  term  “fatted  calf” 
was  less  definite  in  meaning  than  our 
term  “grade  AA.”  But  the  ancient 
Hebrew  who  raised  his  own  stock 
had  little  need  for  refined  termi- 
nology. For  we  need  exact  descrip- 
tion mainly  when  we  want  to  ex- 
change goods. 

That  is  why  it  has  always  been  the 
dynamic,  trading  nations  that  have 
developed  standards  for  measuring 
quantity  and  quality;  nations  whose 
business  was  stagnant,  as  it  was  in 
medieval  Europe,  never  felt  much 
need  for  them.  And  it  is  also  the 
reason  why  the  chief  trade  goods 
were  standardized  earliest;  for  in- 
stance, by  1400  England  had  graders 
who  marked  spices,  which  were  a 
big  item  in  commerce,  “bon,”  “mel,” 
or  “opt”  (good,  better,  best);  in  our 
own  country  cotton  was  early  a big 
cash  crop  and  was  officially  graded 
in  the  New  Orleans  market  as  far 
back  as  1814. 
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Quality  standards  also  were  ap- 
plied early  to  valuable  goods  hard 
for  the  ordinary  man  to  judge.  He 
didn’t  need  help  on  potatoes  or  mus- 
lin. But  only  a chemist  could  tell 
whether  an  article  supposed  to  be 
made  of  solid  gold  or  silver  really 
was.  There  was  a great  deal  of  coun- 
terfeiting, even  by  royal  command, 
for  an  unscrupulous  king  could  make 
a quick  profit  by  debasing  his  coins. 
And  so  a need  for  reliable  standards 
on  gold  and  silver  developed  very 
early.  The  term  “fine,”  meaning 
pure  gold,  was  already  in  use  in 
Biblical  times.  But  pure  gold  is  too 
soft  for  most  uses,  and  some  alloying 
is  desirable;  hence  the  carat  system 
was  invented  to  indicate  the  degree 
of  fineness.  Pure  gold  is  24-carat,  gold 
coins  about  22-carat,  and  most  jewel- 
ry from  14-carat  to  18-carat.  This  is 
one  of  the  earliest  quality-grading 


systems  in  use.  Likewise  the  “ster- 
ling” mark  on  silver,  based  on  the 
standard  used  in  English  coinage, 
has  its  roots  back  in  about  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Quality  standards  grew  slowly, 
partly  because  trade  goods  were 
mostly  staples  whose  quality  was 
easy  to  see;  partly  because  no  one 
had  yet  devised  satisfactory  tests  of 
quality. 

But  in  recent  years  quality  tests 
have  boomed  as  science  has  provided 
the  basis  for  analysis  and  engineers 
have  perfected  tools  for  the  job.  Lab- 
oratories now  have  “fadeometers” 
for  the  fastness  of  dye,  abrasion  tests 
for  shoe  soles,  tensile-strength  meters 
for  cloth,  and  dozens  of  other  devices 
for  reducing  quality  to  a mathemati- 
cal basis. 

Quality  Standards  Are  Often  Min- 
imum Standards.  When  we  ask  for 


Machine  for  measuring  resistance  of  shoe  soles  to  abrasion. 
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a dozen  rolls,  we  mean  just  that,  no 
more,  no  less;  although  if  the  clerk 
makes  it  a “baker’s  dozen,”  that  is 
an  amiable  irregularity.  In  other 
words,  quantity  standards  set  an  ex- 
act specification;  if  you  want  a size- 
38  suit,  you  don’t  take  it  kindly  if 
you  are  offered  a size  40,  even  though 
it  gives  you  more  cloth. 

Quality  standards,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  commonly  only  set  a 
minimum.  The  legal  standards  for 
canned  peas  under  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  permit  not  more 
than  four  spotted  or  discolored  peas 
in  every  hundred.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a canner’s  taking 
greater  pains,  packing  fancy  peas 
with  only  one  in  a hundred  off  color. 

It  is  important  to  understand  this 
characteristic  of  quality  standards, 
which  only  puts  a floor  under  quality. 
If  they  were  also  to  put  a ceiling  over 
it,  they  would  discourage  improve- 
ments. When  they  establish  only  a 
bottom  limit,  they  leave  room  for 
each  producer  and  seller  to  go  on 
improving  his  goods. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION  MULTIPLIES  THE 
NEED  FOR  STANDARDS 

Trade  needs  have  always  encour- 
aged standardization.  But  the  com- 
plex modern  system  of  trade  has 
especially  increased  the  demand  for 
standardization  for  several  reasons. 

7.  Interchangeable  Parts.  When 
in  the  difficult  period  before  theWar 
of  1812  our  army  needed  muskets  in 
a hurry,  Eli  Whitney  introduced  a 
revolutionary  idea  to  get  them  made. 
Instead  of  having  each  man  in  his 
factory  make  one  musket  at  a time, 
he  had  one  group  make  large  num- 


bers of  barrels,  another  group  large 
numbers  of  trigger  assemblies,  and 
so  on,  each  group  working  to  exact 
size  specifications.  Then  other  men 
assembled  the  muskets  out  of  boxes 
of  interchangeable  parts. 

A simple  idea,  it  seems  to  us  now, 
but  it  started  a revolution.  Today 
the  vast  bulk  of  industry  operates  in 
mass  production  of  interchangeable 
parts.  We  are  used  to  visualizing  this 
in  terms  of  the  automobile  assembly 
line.  But  it  applies  just  as  much  to 
the  rubber  washer  you  buy  for  the 
bathroom  faucet,  the  fruit  jar  lid, 
the  new  mattress  for  your  bed;  they 
all  fit  because  they  were  planned  that 
way. 

You  see,  interchangeability  de- 
mands standardization.  If  all  the 
connecting  rod  bearings  weren’t 
right  within  thousandths  of  an  inch, 
the  assembly-line  mechanic  would 
have  to  fumble  around  to  find  one 
that  would  fit.  Electric  light  bulbs 
would  have  to  be  made  in  many  va- 
rieties if  city  systems  had  not  agreed 
on  the  common  1 10-volt  basis.  Elec- 
tric clocks  would  not  keep  correct 
time  everywhere  if  all  alternating 
current  systems  were  not  locked  in- 
to a 60-cycle  alternation. 

2.  Complexity  of  Materials.  The 
sheer  complexity  of  the  materials 
used  is  another  factor  that  demands 
standardization.  There  was  a time 
when  iron  was  simply  iron.  Then 
steel  was  added,  but  it  also  was  a 
simple,  though  variable,  product. 
Now  there  is  a whole  catalog  of  low- 
carbon  and  high-carbon  steels,  steels 
alloyed  with  manganese  and  other 
metals.  The  hair  spring  in  your 
watch,  the  block  of  an  airplane  en- 
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gine— these  and  hosts  of  other  uses 
demand  steels  made  to  exact  specifi- 
cations, not  only  of  size  and  shape 
but  also  of  composition.  Those  spe- 
cifications must  be  set  on  paper  in 
unmistakable  terms,  so  that  a dis- 
tant factory  can  interpret  them 
precisely  and  make  up  the  goods  to 
meet  them. 

And  so  it  goes  through  all  of  in- 
dustry, from  the  flour  mill  that 
blends  tested  grains  to  get  a uniform 
flour,  to  the  refinery  that  blends  the 
gasoline  for  your  car.  Precision,  uni- 
formity, and  quality  control  demand 
precise  standards. 

5.  Mass  Distribution  Demands 
Standardization.  It  isn’t  only  in  mak- 
ing goods  that  standards  are  needed. 
The  massive  volume  of  trade  and 
commerce— buying  and  selling  and 
shipping— makes  the  use  of  standards 
necessary,  too.  The  banker  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  ability  to 
inspect  a carload  of  canned  tomatoes, 
but  he  can  safely  lend  money  on  the 


basis  of  a warehouse  receipt  for  so 
many  cases  of  “standard”  tomatoes, 
because  he  knows  their  value.  The 
lumberman  can  order  a carload  of 
No.  1 white  pine  2x4-1 6’s  and  get 
what  he  wants  without  having  to  in- 
spect each  piece. 

The  country  merchant,  buying  a 
few  pounds  of  butter  a week  from 
neighboring  farmers,  could  do  his 
buying  “by  inspection.”  But  the  tre- 
mendous volume  of  modern  com- 
merce, carried  on  over  great  dis- 
tances, simply  couldn’t  go  on  if  it 
weren’t  for  a sort  of  standardized 
“shorthand,”  based  on  a tremendous 
amount  of  sorting,  classifying,  and 
grading. 

It  sums  up  to  this:  In  the  modern 
industrial  world,  with  everybody  us- 
ing everybody  else’s  products,  the 
work  of  millions  of  people  over  great 
areas  has  to  be  linked  together.  And 
their  efforts  are  coordinated  by  a 
common  language  of  standards,  meas- 
urements, and  specifications. 


Can  you  give  examples  of  how  modern  life  demands  the  development 
of  standards?  (You  might  consider,  for  instance,  the  influence  of  the  war, 
when  millions  of  soldiers  from  many  allied  nations  had  to  be  able  to 
coordinate  their  work  speedily  at  almost  any  point  on  the  globe.) 


SCIENCE,  INDUSTRY,  AND 
GOVERNMENT  TEAM  UP  TO 
MEET  THE  GROWING  NEED 

Fifty  years  ago  commercial  food 
canning  was  an  “infant  industry”; 
today  it  is  one  of  our  giants.  Then 
few  foods  were  canned,  but  they 
came  to  the  consumer  in  a jumble 
of  odd-sized  and  odd-shaped  cans, 


bottles,  and  jars;  in  flavor  and  ap- 
pearance and  even  in  wholesomeness 
they  were  variable  and  unreliable. 
Today  the  number  and  quantity  of 
canned  foods  have  increased  tre- 
mendously; there  is  variety  of  styles 
of  pack,  can  sizes,  and  flavors  to  suit 
everyone;  but  the  flavor  and  appear- 
ance of  each  type  are  highly  uniform, 
the  containers  are  settling  down 
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STANDARDIZATION 


to  a few  popular  kinds  and  sizes, 
and  the  foods  are  unquestionably 
wholesome. 

If  we  can  see  what  happened  in 
the  canning  of  foods  in  that  50-year 
period,  we  shall  understand  better 
how  science,  industry,  and  govern- 
ment teamed  up  to  meet  the  need  for 
constantly  improving  standards. 

Improvement  came  from  many 
sides.  Research  men— some  hired  by 
canners,  some  in  government  posi- 
tions, some  in  universities  or  working 
independently— studied  the  canning 
process  itself.  They  learned  how  to 
make  things  “keep”  without  using 
artificial  preservatives;  they  found 
out  the  best  temperature  at  which  to 
heat  each  product  and  how  many 
minutes  to  keep  it  hot  to  stop  spoil- 
age without  making  the  food  mushy. 
They  published  their  findings,  and 
practically  uniform  processes  were 
progressively  adopted  by  all  canners. 

Manufacturers  learned  to  make 
containers  which  would  keep  the 


food  clean  and  fresh  and  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  handling  and  ship- 
ping; they  built  machines  to  steri- 
lize thousands  of  cans  swiftly,  to 
fill  them  accurately,  and  to  seal  them. 

Canners  developed  new  methods 
of  washing  foods  and  removing  for- 
eign substances.  They  learned  to  sort 
vegetables  and  fruits;  working  with 
government  authorities,  they  set  up 
standards  for  size,  tenderness,  color, 
and  other  qualities.  In  1930,  largely 
at  their  request,  the  McNary-Mapes 
Amendment  to  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  was  passed;  it  permitted 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  set  minimum  standards  for  each 
type  of  canned  fruit  or  vegetable, 
and  required  canned  foods  that  fell 
below  this  standard  to  be  labeled 
with  a conspicuous  substandard 
legend. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion also  set  up  regulations  as  to 
how  canned  foods  should  be  labeled. 
It  required  correct  naming  of  the 
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product  and  an  exact  statement  of 
quantity.  Producers  were,  of  course, 
free  to  put  additional  information 
on  their  labels  if  they  wished. 

Meanwhile  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  in  cooperation  with  the 
industry,  had  been  “simplifying” 
the  number  of  can  sizes.  It  worked, 
and  is  still  working,  to  leave  enough 
sizes  and  shapes  to  meet  every  real 
need  and  yet  to  hold  the  total  num- 
ber low  enough  so  that  buyers  will 
not  be  confused. 

Agricultural  experts  made  their 
contribution.  Some  fruits  or  vege- 
tables excellent  for  use  when  fresh 
are  not  equally  suitable  for  canning. 
As  canners  learned  what  crops  are 
best  for  canning,  trained  crop  men 
developed  strains  to  meet  the  needs. 

Nutritionists  played  their  part. 
They  studied,  for  instance,  what 
methods  of  canning  best  preserved 
vitamins  and  minerals  and  all  the 
natural  food  values. 

All  these  contributions  were  in- 
terwoven. The  results  of  research 
were  made  known,  standards  were 
worked  out,  and  the  improvements 
spread  throughout  the  industry.  The 
standards  took  many  forms:  the  area 
of  tomato  peel  to  be  permitted;  the 
thickness  of  the  tin  covering  the  iron 
of  the  can;  the  height  and  diameter 
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of  the  can;  the  density  of  the  sirup; 
the  size  of  lettering  on  the  label;  the 
pressure  to  be  resisted  by  a pea  that 
was  to  be  classified  as  “very  young.” 
But  they  all  play  their  part  in  the 
final  product  you  see  on  the  dinner 
table.  And  they  are  all  continuing  to 
be  refined,  so  that  ten  years  from 
now  the  product  you  buy  will  be 
even  better. 


The  same  story  could  be  told  for 
practically  any  industry.  In  each 
there  are  research  men  and  inventors 
developing  new  products,  machines, 
and  processes,  new  ways  of  control- 
ling quality,  new  tests  of  the  finished 
products;  government  agencies  and 
trade  associations  correlating  find- 
ings, educating  members  of  the 
industry,  establishing  minimum 
standards,  sometimes  by  law  but 
more  often  by  general  agreement; 
industry  furnishing  the  improved 
plant  and  the  managerial  ability  to 
carry  the  improvements  into  eco- 
nomical production. 

The  many  groups  concerned  work 
so  closely  together  and  lean  so  much 
on  one  another’s  findings  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  a clear  line  and 
say,  “This  was  done  by  private  busi- 
nesses, this  by  government.”  Never- 
theless, in  the  following  sections  we 
shall  try  to  show  in  a rough  way 
what  each  group  does. 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR 
STANDARDIZATION 

We  cannot  list  all  the  business  or- 
ganizations that  cooperate  in  de- 
veloping standards.  Almost  all  large 
firms  and  many  small  ones  do  some 
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research.  Some  pioneer  for  improve- 
ments; others  do  only  “quality  con- 
trol” research  to  keep  their  products 
up  to  specifications  already  estab- 
lished. 

Research  Organizations.  In  addi- 
tion to  research  carried  on  by  indi- 
vidual firms,  there  are  great  research 
agencies  supported  by  business 
groups.  The  Underwriters’  Labora- 
tories, for  example,  constantly  study 
safety  factors,  especially  in  electrical 
equipment.  They  publish  standards 
for  electric  wiring,  devices,  and  ma- 
terials and  authorize  the  use  of  sym- 
bols on  goods  which  meet  their 
standards.  About  half  of  all  flat- 
irons, for  instance,  are  made  with 
their  cooperation.  They  study  build- 
ing problems  and  publish  building 
standards  for  fire  resistance  and  acci- 
dent prevention.  In  many  ways  they 
do  background  work  and  set  stand- 


ards that  make  the  things  you  and  I 
use  safer  and  better. 

Trade  Associations  frequently 
work  at  standardization.  Thus  dairy- 
men’s associations  help  plan  sanitary 
codes  for  milk.  Canners’  associations 
work  independently  and  with  gov- 
ernment agencies  on  food  standards. 
Lumbermen  have  developed  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  grading  and  classi- 
fying lumber,  and  they  supervise  its 
use.  The  American  Gas  Association 
maintains  testing  laboratories  which 
test  all  kinds  of  domestic  gas-burn- 
ing appliances  for  compliance  with 
national  safety. 

Co-operative  Marketing  Associa- 
tions frequently  set  standards  for 
grading  and  inspecting  their  prod- 
ucts. The  California  Fruit  Growers’ 
Exchange  and  other  groups,  for  ex- 
ample, have  graded  oranges  so  well 
that  their  acceptance  by  the  public 
has  been  greatly  increased.  The  same 
has  been  done  for  walnuts,  butter, 
and  other  products. 

American  Standards  Association. 
This  organization  had  its  beginning 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  in  a loose 
association  of  groups  of  production 
engineers  who  sought  to  bring  about 
reasonably  uniform  standards  among 
related  groups.  It  has  extended  its 
scope  until  it  has  committees  which 
touch  the  work  of  practically  every 
industry.  Represented  on  these  com- 
mittees are  specialists  from  govern- 
ment agencies,  among  them  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  Thus 
the  work  of  the  ASA  and  that  of  the 
Bureau  are  coordinated.  Likewise 
most  of  the  committee  members  are 
representatives  of  other  testing  and 
standardizing  agencies,  so  that  the 
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Association  is  a sort  of  central  clear- 
ing house  for  standards. 

The  Association’s  work  is  wholly 
a matter  of  voluntary  cooperation. 
When  a standard  has  been  accepted 
by  90  per  cent  of  the  members,  it  is 
published  as  an  American  Standard. 
Such  standards  often  become  a part 
of  industrial  codes  and  are  some- 
times the  basis  of  legal  action. 

Until  recently  the  association  was 
almost  completely  concerned  with 
industrial  standardization.  But  in 
1935  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Ul- 
timate Consumer  Goods  was  ap- 
pointed. On  it  are  representatives  of 
several  consumer  agencies,  as  well  as 
of  distributors  and  of  government 
agencies  interested  in  consumer 
affairs. 

GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR 
STANDARDIZATION 

In  government,  as  in  industry,  the 
agencies  which  affect  standardization 
are  many  and  inter-related.  And  they 
work  closely  with  those  in  industry. 
Cities  and  states  set  standards  for 
various  goods  and  services,  some  of 
them  very  strict,  others  less  so.  Milk 
is  closely  checked  almost  every- 
where. By  1945  twenty-seven  states 
had  grading  and  inspection  laws  con- 
cerning eggs,  of  which  eight  were 
based  on  U.  S.  Standards.  A few  states 
require  butter  to  be  sold  by  grade  or 
score.  A few  cities  permit  only  graded 
meats  to  be  sold.  During  the  war  the 
federal  government  required  the  en- 
richment of  flour  and  bread  with 
certain  minerals  and  vitamins,  ac- 
cording to  a set  standard.  Food 
stores,  restaurants,  barber  shops, 
amusement  places,  etc.,  usually  must 


meet  standards  of  some  sort.  Often 
the  standards  are  tied  in  with  a li- 
censing program. 

Tax-supported  agencies  such  as 
universities  and  city  health  depart- 
ments carry  on  research  and  recom- 
mend or  require  desirable  practices. 

In  the  federal  government  many 
agencies  are  at  least  indirectly  con- 
cerned with  standards;  two  of  them 
—the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion—are  directly  concerned  with 
standards. 

T he  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
This  bureau  owes  its  origin  to  a 
clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  gives  to  Congress 
the  power  “to  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures.”  Congress, 
however,  took  no  immediate  action. 
Ultimately,  the  diversity  of  standards 
in  use  by  the  Customs  Service,  which, 
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in  effect,  resulted  in  non-uniform 
duties  on  imports,  caused  the  adop- 
tion in  1830  of  a Senate  resolution 
directing  the  Treasury  Department 
to  make  a survey  of  the  weights  and 
measures  in  use  at  the  customs 
houses.  As  was  expected,  wide  dis- 
crepancies were  found.  An  Office  of 
Weights  and  Measures  was  organized 
in  the  Coast  Survey,  a certain  yard 
and  pound  were  chosen  as  proto- 
types, and  sets  of  uniform  standards 
of  length,  mass,  and  capacity  were 
constructed  and  distributed  to  the 
customs  houses.  Later,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Congress,  similar  sets  of 
standards  were  delivered  to  the 
States.  In  1893  the  meter  and  kilo- 
gram received  from  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures 
were  adopted  as  our  national  stand- 
ards and  since  then  have  functioned 
as  the  basis  of  all  our  weights  and 
measures,  although  the  metric  sys- 
tem is  not  in  general  use  here. 

The  occasional  comparison  of 
state  and  manufacturers’  standards 
with  the  national  standards  of  length 
and  mass  were  practically  the  only 
duties  of  the  Office  of  Weights  and 
Measures.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
Congress,  realizing  that  a laboratory 
with  broader  functions  was  needed 
to  serve  our  rapidly  growing  indus- 
tries, established  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  The  new  Bureau 
took  over  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  and  was  also 
given  additional  duties  consistent 
with  the  modern  conception  of  stand- 
ards and  the  necessity  for  research 
and  testing  in  keeping  them  up  to 
date  and  in  making  them  of  maxi- 
mum use  to  the  country. 


As  custodian  of  the  national  stand- 
ards of  length  and  mass,  the  Bureau 
has  the  important  duty  of  insuring 
that  these  standards  will  not  remain 
mere  museum  relics  but  will  serve  as 
living,  active  controls  whenever  and 
wherever  precise  measurements  are 
needed.  The  great  variety  of  the  Bu- 
reau’s work  is  evident  from  the 
names  of  some  of  its  major  divisions: 
Electricity,  Weights  and  Measures, 
Heat  and  Power,  Optics,  Chemistry, 
Mechanics  and  Sound,  Organic  and 
Fibrous  Materials,  Metallurgy,  and 
Clay  and  Silicate  Products. 

As  a necessary  part  of  its  work,  the 
Bureau  is  constantly  trying  to  de- 
velop better  methods  of  making 
measurements  and  to  encourage  the 
use  of  standards,  so  that  industrial 
processes  can  be  more  closely  con- 
trolled, thus  insuring  more  uniform 
products  with  less  waste  of  time, 
energy,  and  materials.  One  impor- 
tant way  in  which  it  helps  American 
manufacturers  to  turn  out  better 
products  is  through  the  “research 
associate  plan.’’ An  industry  or  group 
can  send  one  or  more  research  asso- 
ciates to  the  Bureau  to  work  on  any 
problem  falling  within  the  scope  of 
the  Bureau’s  activities,  and  of  inter- 
est to  both  the  industry  and  the  gov- 
ernment. The  results  are  published 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  need  them. 
As  many  as  100  of  these  research 
associates  have  been  stationed  at  the 
Bureau  at  one  time,  and  the  subjects 
covered  have  included  such  diverse 
matters  as  dental  materials,  automo- 
tive fuels,  school  furniture,  and 
moth-resistant  wool. 

Three  major  divisions  of  the  Bu- 
reau—the  divisions  of  Simplified 
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Practice,  Trade  Standards,  and  Codes 
and  Specifications— are  particularly 
concerned  with  the  buyer-seller  re- 
lationship. 

/.  Division  of  Simplified  Practice. 
Much  of  what  we  have  so  far  called 
“standardization”  should  more  ac- 
curately be  called  “simplification.” 
Simplification  aims  to  reduce  avoid- 
able waste  by  eliminating  needless 
varieties  of  specific  products.  It  is  a 
process  of  positively  identifying  the 
most-wanted  items,  among  all  the 
items  currently  being  offered  for  sale. 

For  example,  before  1925  one  am- 
munition product  was  being  offered 
in  4,067  different  varieties.  The  1 92 5 
study  indicated  that  only  1,747  of 
these  varieties  enjoyed  a major  de- 
mand. Since  1925,  this  number  has 
been  reduced  to  141. 

Another  example  is  cans  for  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Once  there  were 
more  than  200  different  sizes  and 
capacities  of  cans.  In  1934,  a simpli- 
fied list  of  27  sizes  was  published  as 
Simplified  Practice  Recommenda- 
tion R 155-34.  A revision,  in  1937, 
brought  about  a net  reduction  to  2 1 
sizes.  In  1940,  an  entirely  fresh  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  resulted  in 
the  promulgation  of  R 155-40,  cover- 
ing  39  cylindrical-can  sizes  and  2 
square-can  sizes  of  specified  dimen- 
sions. Of  these,  19  are  of  special  di- 
mensions designated  for  use  exclu- 
sively with  a single  food  product 
each. 

Commercial  simplification  goes  on 
constantly  with  reference  to  every- 
thing from  the  number  of  nominal 
sizes  of  bolts  to  the  varieties  of  valves 
and  pipe-fittings.  Although  Simpli- 
fied Practice  Recommendations  are 


not  compulsory,  they  generally  have 
so  many  advantages  for  all  concerned 
that,  slowly  or  rapidly,  each  industry 
moves  toward  their  use.  But  odd  sizes 
and  varieties  do  persist,  in  some 
degree. 

The  two  world  wars  greatly 
speeded  up  simplification.  During 
the  emergency  many  recommenda- 
tions were  made  temporarily  com- 
pulsory. In  1942,  for  example,  a 
bicycle  manufacturer  could  not  get 
steel  or  other  materials  unless  he 
complied  strictly  with  the  existing 
order  covering  the  manufacture  of 
bicycles.  Furthermore,  simplification 
programs  during  the  war  were  neces- 
sarily severe;  nearly  all  canned  goods, 
for  instance,  were  packed  in  No.  2, 
2 Yz,  and  10  cans.  Such  rigid  require- 
ments are  not  likely  to  persist  in 
peace-time.  There  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  war-time  simplifica- 
tion and  peace-time  simplification. 

2.  Division  of  Trade  Standards. 
This  division,  on  request,  assists  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  groups  in 
the  voluntary  establishment  of  stand- 
ards. In  this  it  acts  chiefly  as  a neutral 
agency,  to  bring  together  all  the  in- 
terested groups  of  sellers  and  buyers 
and  coordinate  their  suggestions, 
though  of  course  it  gives  expert  help. 
The  Bureau  publishes  standards  set 
up  by  voluntary  agreement  and  finds 
out  how  many  producers,  sellers, 
and  buyers  care  to  accept  and  use 
them.  If  a high  proportion  agree, 
the  Bureau  officially  promulgates  the 
standards. 

They  are  known  as  Commercial 
Standards  (usually  indicated  by  the 
letters  CS  and  a number).  Manu- 
facturers are  encouraged  to  apply 
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guarantee  labels  or  other  identifica- 
tion as  assurances  to  the  consumer 
that  the  item  conforms  to  the  com- 
mercial standard. 

3.  Division  of  Codes  and  Specifi- 
cations. The  work  of  this  division 
affects  the  consumer  in  many  ways. 
Safety  codes  are  one  feature  of  its 
work.  These  supply  a basis  for  pro- 
tecting persons  against  electric  shock, 
moving  machinery,  flying  objects, 
and  other  hazards. 

Building  code  recommendations 
constitute  another  activity.  These 
provide  means  for  assuring  protec- 
tion against  fire,  structural  collapse, 
panic  due  to  inadequate  exits,  and 
other  conditions  involved  in  build- 
ing construction. 

The  division  carries  into  effect  the 
preparation  and  distribution  to  tax- 
supported  agencies— federal,  state, 
county,  and  municipal— of  lists  of 
firms  that  can  supply  commodities 
that  they  will  guarantee  to  conform 
to  Federal  Specifications.  This  ac- 
tivity is  called  the  Certification 
Plan,  and  the  firms  listed  under  it 
are  known  as  “Willing-to-Certify” 
sources  of  supply. 

Approximately  1,000  lists  of  firms 
have  been  prepared  during  the 
twenty  years  this  plan  has  been  in 
operation.  These  lists  are  available 
to  purchasing  officers  on  request.  A 
circular  which  describes  the  Certifi- 
cation Plan  (LC  607)  is  available. 

The  Division  has  also  for  many 
years  advocated  the  use  of  its  Label- 
ing Plan.  This  plan  recommends  the 
use  of  self-identifying,  quality-guar- 
anteeing labels  which  tell  the  con- 
sumer that  the  goods  conform  to 
certain  government  specifications. 


T he  Bureau  and  Federal  Specifica- 
tions. The  federal  government  is  the 
largest  single  purchaser  of  consumer 
goods  in  this  country.  It  does  its  buy- 
ing on  the  basis  of  specifications  pre- 
pared by  committees  representing 
the  departments  which  will  use  the 
commodities.  These  committees 
work  with  members  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

This  arrangement,  you  see,  ties 
together  the  Bureau’s  expert  testing 
and  scientific  services  with  each  de- 
partment’s knowledge  of  its  needs. 
Thus,  in  buying  paper,  the  depart- 
ments know  what  kinds  of  paper 
they  need  and  for  what  uses  the 
paper  must  be  adapted;  the  bureau 
can  supply  facilities  for  testing 
papers  and  drawing  up  technical 
specifications. 

Once  the  specifications  are  ready, 
any  department  can  give  paper  man- 
ufacturers an  exact  description  of 
what  it  wants  and  ask  for  bids.  When 
the  goods  are  received  they  are  tested 
to  see  that  they  meet  the  specifica- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  this  way 
of  buying  saves  the  government  over 
$ 100,000,000  a year.  During  the  war, 
when  the  government  was  buying 
huge  amounts,  it  saved  billions. 

The  specifications  are  available  to 
the  public.  Many  state  and  city  gov- 
ernments and  public  institutions  use 
them  in  buying,  as  do  also  some  large 
industrial  buyers. 

During  the  war,  when  the  govern- 
ment bought  more  than  half  of  all 
the  goods  our  nation  produced,  this 
kind  of  work  was  tremendously  ex- 
panded. The  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, War  Production  Board,  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  and  other 
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agencies  rushed  through  thousands 
of  sets  of  specifications  and  mini- 
mum standards.  The  facilities  of 
the  American  Standards  Association 
were  employed  in  a number  of  cases 
for  setting  war  goods  standards,  and 
commissions  worked  to  correlate  our 
standards  with  those  of  our  allies. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. More  directly  than  any  other 
agency,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration works  for  consumer  inter- 
ests. In  Chapter  3 of  this  unit  you 
will  learn  in  detail  how  it  protects 
the  consumer  of  food  and  health 
products.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  its  powers  permit  it 

1.  to  remove  from  interstate  commerce 
adulterated  and  harmful  foods,  cos- 
metics, and  health  products; 

2.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  trade, 
progressively  to  raise  the  standards 
of  foods,  drugs,  health  devices,  and 
cosmetics. 

Certain  other  agencies  also  have 
considerable  influence  on  food  stand- 
ards. The  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
tries inspects  all  meats  to  be  sold  in 
interstate  commerce.  It  fixes  mini- 
mum standards  and  removes  from 
the  markets  all  meat  products  which 
do  not  meet  them.  It  also  makes 
available  for  voluntary  use  by  pack- 
ers a government  grading  program 
for  some  kinds  of  meats.  A simi- 
lar voluntary  grading  program  for 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Food  Distribution 
Administration. 

The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  does  basic  re- 
search on  standards  of  nutrition.  It 
does  not  itself  promulgate  or  enforce 


such  standards  but  works  with  and 
through  other  agencies.  It  also  spe- 
cializes in  research  on  textiles  and 
clothing. 

Other  Government  Agencies. 
Monograph  No.  24  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee  de- 
votes over  300  pages  of  closely  packed 
description  to  a mere  outline  of  the 
standardizing  activities  of  many  gov- 
ernment agencies.  That  is  some  indi- 
cation of  the  amount  of  such  work 
which  goes  on  constantly  and  the 
number  of  agencies  involved.  If  you 
care  to  get  a better  idea  of  what  is 
done,  leaf  through  this  monograph 
(Government  Printing  Office,  $ 1 .00). 

ADVANTAGES  TO  INDUSTRY 
AND  COMMERCE 

LOW-COST  PRODUCTION 

That  simplification  reduces  unit 
costs  of  production  is  obvious.  Sup- 
pose a manufacturer  is  making  desk 
lamps  in  ten  different  models.  Study- 
ing his  sales  records,  he  finds  eight 
models  move  very  slowly,  the  other 
two  carrying  most  of  his  business.  If, 
then,  he  drops  the  eight  slow  sellers 
and  concentrates  on  the  other  two, 
he  may  have  so  many  more  sales  on 
each  that  he  can  add  larger  and 
more  efficient  machines  for  making 
them  and  get  the  full  benefits  of 
mass-production  economy.  At  the 
same  time  he  eliminates  the  costs  of 
making  and  selling  the  eight  small- 
profit  items. 

When  many  producers,  rather 
than  just  one,  adopt  simplification, 
the  resulting  economies  are  even 
greater.  For  the  machinery  used  in 
the  factories  can  in  turn  be  standard- 
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ized;  parts  can  be  bought  from  who- 
ever can  make  them  most  cheaply; 
and  many  other  advantages  are 
secured. 

Standardization  also  reduces  unit 
costs  and  makes  mass  production 
move  smoothly.  Take  as  your  ex- 
ample any  material  to  be  used  in 
large-scale  production,  and  you  can 
show  that  the  nearer  it  comes  to 
meeting  uniform  standards  the  more 
smoothly  production  will  flow.  This 
principle  even  applies  to  hybrid 
corn,  which  is  bred  up  to  certain 
uniform  standards  to  make  the  use 
of  a mechanical  corn  picker  more 
efficient. 

LOW-COST  DISTRIBUTION 

In  distribution,  as  in  production, 
simplification  cuts  costs,  for  it  per- 
mits concentration  of  sales  on  fewer 
items.  Take  stove  bolts,  which  are 
systematically  classified.  The  hard- 
wareman  need  not  carry  a thousand 
and  one  models.  He  saves  shelf  space. 
It  is  easier  to  train  clerks  to  pick  out 
the  right  item.  Ordering  goods  from 
the  wholesale  house  is  easier  and 
cheaper.  So  are  packing  and  shipping. 

Standardization , too,  reduces  dis- 
tribution costs.  Canned  tomatoes  are 
generally  bought  and  sold  in  the 
trade  by  commercial  grades.  The 
storekeeper  who  wants  to  buy  a hun- 
dred cases  doesn’t  need  to  inspect 
samples  because  he  knows  what  to 
expect  when  he  orders  “fancy”  or 
“standard”  tomatoes  in  certain  sizes 
of  cans.  Millions  of  tons  of  wheat, 
cotton,  steel,  and  countless  other 
goods  are  sold  across  distances  of 
thousands  of  miles  as  easily  as  you 
buy  a five-cent  candy  bar,  because 


seller  and  buyer  know  exactly  what 
they’re  handling. 

INCREASED  CONFIDENCE  AMONG 
BUYERS 

The  muckrakers’  expose  of  the 
packing  industry  around  1900  made 
consumers  suspicious  of  meat,  and 
sales  dropped  off.  But  after  1906, 
when  government  inspection  began, 
confidence  was  rebuilt  and  sales 
increased. 

The  same  general  trend  has  been 
shown  for  milk,  eggs,  canned  goods, 
seafoods,  and  many  other  products. 
When  consumers  feel  sure  goods  are 
fresh,  clean,  safe,  and  sound,  resist- 
ance to  buying  melts  away. 

Many  a businessman  has  found 
that  sanitary  regulations  and  other 
rules  which  he  first  thought  too 
stringent  have  paid  great  dividends. 

INDIRECT  ADVANTAGES  TO 
CONSUMER  BUYERS 

Even  if  all  standards  had  been 
drawn  up  purely  for  the  sake  of 
businessmen  without  regard  for  con- 
sumer interests— and  they  have  not 
been— consumers  would  have  reaped 
great  indirect  advantages.  Let’s  con- 
sider a few  of  them. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  QUALITY 

Standardization  is  a creative  proc- 
ess. When,  for  example,  an  industry 
cooperates  with  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  set  up  standards  for 
electric  refrigerators,  they  consider 
what  will  produce  the  best  article  for 
a given  purpose  at  appropriate  price 
levels.  Frequently  the  accompanying 
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Wh®n 

SIMPLIFICATION  and  STANDARDIZATION 

am  adapted, 
the  ccnsumer  gets: 


JUST  T«t  Size 
3 5tf££D  *0* 

■iNGUS-H  COMP, 
ONLY  SO#// 


1.  Better  values  than  otherwise  possible. 

suv 

H0T-EBOOK  IN  All  &T0R&$.j 


2.  Better  service  in  deliverts  and  repairs. 


WHOOPS/  A?-AU  UK€ 
WOULP  44^V€ 
HUSNCP  MY  6TH£«  MTS-j 
iOT  T-HSS  GN& 
IS  STILL  OK/ 


3.  Better  quality  ef  product. 


research  brings  out  new  and  better 
materials  or  methods.  Since  the 
standards  are  published  for  all  to 
read,  other  members  of  the  trade 
tend  to  be  brought  toward  the  level 
of  the  most  efficient. 

It’s  a bit  like  home  cooking  in 
your  neighborhood.  One  housewife 
produces  mince  pies  that  make  your 
mouth  water.  When  company  comes, 
the  men  look  contented  and  the  la- 


dies exclaim,  “How  do  you  do  it?” 
and  start  borrowing  the  recipe.  Little 
by  little,  they  all  approach  the  top 
standard  in  pie-making.  And  the 
consumers— whether  buyers  or  pie- 
eaters— gain  in  the  process. 

LOWER  COST 

We  have  seen  that,  after  standard- 
ization and  simplification,  both  pro- 
duction and  distribution  costs  go 
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down.  The  cut  in  costs  tends  to  move 
toward  the  consumer  in  lower  prices. 

GREATER  SAFETY 

Foods  and  drugs  meet  high  mini- 
mum standards  of  wholesomeness 
and  uniformity.  Dangerous  cos- 
metics are  outlawed.  Electrical  appli- 
ances are  standardized  to  eliminate 
shock  and  other  hazards.  Building 
codes  lessen  dangers  from  fire  and 
accident.  In  a thousand  and  one 
ways  customers  are  protected  from 
hidden  dangers. 

GREATER  CONVENIENCE  IN 
SHOPPING 

The  farmer  can  say,  “Give  me  five 
pounds  of  1 6-penny  spikes,”  and 
complete  his  transaction  in  a mo- 
ment. The  housewife  can  buy  her 
husband  a size- 1 6 shirt  with  35-inch 
sleeves  and  a specified  shrinkage  and 
know  how  it  will  fit.  Such  specifica- 
tions promote  shopping  accuracy  and 
speed. 

CONVENIENCE  AND  ECONOMY  IN  USE, 
MAINTENANCE,  AND  REPAIR 

When  the  housewife  knows  what 
her  dress  is  made  of  she  has  the  first 
fact  necessary  to  tell  how  to  launder 
and  press  it.  When  dad  needs  a new 
coupling  for  the  garden  hose,  he  can 
pick  the  right  size  and  the  threads 
will  fit.  A few  standard  wrenches  will 
fit  practically  all  the  nuts  on  farm 
machines.  Your  old  flashlight  needn’t 
be  thrown  away,  for  if  it  is  of  a 
common,  standard  size,  replacement 
bulbs  and  batteries  to  fit  it  are  uni- 
versally available. 

You  can  probably  think  of  any 
number  of  examples  of  how  stand- 


ardization and  simplification  have 
already  made  keeping  your  things  in 
working  order  easier  and  cheaper. 

WHAT  CONSUMERS  STILL 
WANT 

So  far  we’ve  been  painting  a 
pleasant  picture  of  progress.  It  looks 
as  though  “All’s  right  with  the 
world,”  doesn’t  it?  And  yet  we  know 
that  the  topic  of  standards  and  labels 
has  been  full  of  hot  controversy  for 
the  past  few  years.  Aren’t  you 
tempted  to  ask,  “What’s  all  the  fuss 
about?”  In  other  words,  why  are 
some  consumers  still  dissatisfied?  Pre- 
cisely what  do  they  want? 

Perhaps  we  can  state  the  case  very 
simply.  Standardization  and  simplifi- 
cation have  been  going  forward  at  a 
rapid  pace.  But  the  progress  has 
mostly  been  within  industry  and 
trade,  even  though  retail  consumers 
have  been  consulted  more  in  recent 
years  and  have  long  received  indi- 
rect benefits. 

Now  consumer  leaders  want  to 
transfer  the  same  general  kind  of 
standardization  from  the  industrial 
side  to  the  consumer’s  side  of  the 
counter.  They  say,  in  effect,  “The 
industrial  buyer  knows  exactly  what 
he  is  paying  for;  we  want  the  con- 
sumer to  know,  too.” 

They  point  out  that  if  the  dress 
manufacturer  can  buy  cloth  to  exact 
specifications,  the  women  who  buy 
the  dresses  ought  to  get  similar  facts 
about  them.  If  commercial  buyers 
can  order  cases  of  graded  tomatoes, 
with  the  price  adjusted  to  the  grade, 
consumers  should  be  able  to  buy 
cans  just  as  precisely. 
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In  other  words,  as  far  as  it  is  practi- 
cable, they  want  to  achieve  the  same 
kind  of  precision  in  consumer  buy- 
ing that  is  already  common  in  large- 
scale  buying . 

THERE  ARE  DIFFICULTIES  IN  MAKING 
THE  TRANSFER 

It  sounds  wonderful,  doesn’t  it? 
But  we  need  to  remember  that  the 
situations  of  the  consumer-buyer  and 
the  large-scale  buyer  are  very  differ- 
ent. 

The  federal  government  buys  soap 
according  to  long,  detailed  specifica- 
tions, then  tests  what  it  buys  to  see 
that  it  meets  the  specifications.  But 
you,  the  ordinary  buyer,  don’t  want 
to  bother  with  that  sort  of  thing 
when  you  buy  three  cakes  of  soap  for 
a quarter;  you  really  don’t  know 
what  to  specify  anyway,  and  you 
probably  couldn’t  make  the  tests  if 
you  wanted  to. 

The  fur  buyer  for  a department 
store  buys  practically  nothing  but 
furs.  Even  if  he  refers  to  written 
specifications,  he  backs  them  up  with 
expertness  based  on  years  of  experi- 
ence. But  you— you  have  to  buy  hun- 
dreds of  kinds  of  goods;  you  can 
learn  something  about  each,  but 
you’ll  never  be  an  expert  on  very 
many. 

Industrial  buyers,  especially  when 
they  buy  raw  materials  like  coal,  to- 
matoes for  canning,  or  “gray  goods’’ 
for  sheeting,  want  a uniform,  un- 
varying product.  You  don’t,  much 


of  the  time.  You’d  take  potatoes  that 
way,  maybe,  or  furnace  coal;  but 
when  it’s  a question  of  a necktie  or 
a hat,  the  very  heart  of  what  you 
want  is  individuality.  You  want 
“something  different.” 

So  you  can  see  we  cannot  simply 
transfer  across  the  counter  all  the 
practices  that  are  so  successful  in 
industry  and  commerce.  The  system 
for  consumers  must  be  simpler,  easily 
remembered  and  used,  reasonably 
uniform  for  many  different  kinds  of 
goods.  It  has  to  leave  room  for  indi- 
vidual tastes  and  satisfactions— all 
the  little  differences  that  make  life 
more  pleasant. 

Then,  too,  consumer  needs  place 
more  emphasis  on  labels.  The  large- 
scale  buyer  can  get  his  information 
from  other  sources.  But  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  label  is  the  important 
thing.  He  likes  to  know  that  it  is 
backed  up  by  standards  and  specifica- 
tions, but  he  hasn’t  the  time  or  the 
skill  to  check  them  every  time  he 
buys  some  little  thing.  For  him,  the 
whole  solution  centers  on  having  a 
tag  or  a label  that  brings  him  just 
the  facts  he  wants,  quickly  and  when 
he  wants  them. 

So  there’s  a need  to  work  out  a dif- 
ferent, simpler  sort  of  standardiza- 
tion and  labeling  for  consumers  to 
use.  We  shall  find  that  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  that  direction. 
But  there  is  still  some  distance  to  go, 
and  how  we  shall  go  there  is  the 
basis  of  much  thought  and  study. 


3.  USING  LABELS  IN  SHOWING 


AN  ACTIVE  INVESTIGATION 


You  will  find  that  this  chapter  is 
“different,”  for  it  doesn’t  contain 
much  typical  textbook  material  to  be 
studied  and  learned.  Instead,  it  is 
chiefly  a guide  to  help  you  make  an 
active  investigation  “on  your  own.” 

After  all,  you  are  practically  sur- 
rounded by  labeled  goods;  so  there 
isn’t  much  reason  why  you  should 
depend  entirely  on  a book  about 
labels,  is  there?  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  look  at  the  labels— and  act 
accordingly. 

But  you’ll  need  to  look  at  the 
labels  with  a clear  idea  of  what  you 
want  to  learn.  Let’s  start  with  a few 
key  questions,  to  apply  as  a test  to 
any  label: 


1.  What  help  in  wise  buying  can  you 
get  from  the  label?  What  help  do 
you  want? 

2.  Is  the  given  information  specific 
and  reliable? 

3.  Is  it  stated  simply?  Can  a busy  per- 
son grasp  its  meaning  quickly?  If 
not,  what  would  he  have  to  learn  in 
order  to  understand  it? 

4.  Is  this  the  information  you  want  as 
a buyer?  If  not,  what  does  it  lack? 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  PROJECT 

Labels  are  used  on  such  a wide 
range  of  goods  that  to  describe  all 
the  different  labeling  programs 
would  require  a large  volume.  If 
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you  were  to  investigate  them  all  you 
would  need  months  for  study. 

Therefore,  we  suggest  that  you 
arrange  a division  of  labor.  Let  each 
member  of  the  class  select  a kind  of 
goods  that  interests  him.  Pick  some- 
thing which  you  really  buy  or  think 
you  will  soon  buy— something  that 
you  genuinely  want  to  know  about. 
For  you  will  learn  not  only  about  the 
labels  but  also  about  the  goods  them- 
selves. If  several  of  you  select  closely 
related  topics,  form  a small  commit- 
tee with  each  member  specializing 
in  one  sub-topic.  For  example,  sev- 
eral of  you  might  form  a committee 
on  foods;  one  could  specialize  on 
canned  goods,  another  on  meats,  and 
so  on. 


To  help  you  tackle  your  investiga- 
tion efficiently,  we  shall  give  basic  in- 
formation about  a few  important 
kinds  of  goods  and  suggestions  for 
getting  more  facts  about  them.  We 
shall  also  give  briefer  hints  about 
similar  goods,  so  that  you  can  easily 
learn  about  them. 

If  you  want  to  study  some  product 
which  isn’t  on  our  list,  follow  the 
lines  of  investigation  we’ve  suggested. 
Then  use  the  same  basic  methods 
to  study  your  article. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  se- 
lection. Skim  rapidly  through  the 
chapter  to  see  what  articles  are  de- 
scribed or  suggested.  Feel  free  to 
choose  any  one  of  them  or  something 
else  outside  the  list. 


SUGGESTED  GENERAL  PROCEDURE 

From  this  point  on  we  shall  assume  that  you  have  made  your  choice  and 
are  concentrating  on  it.  But  first  let’s  think  through  a general  method  of 
approach  to  all  the  individual  projects.  You  can  talk  it  over  in  class  and 
agree  upon  a class  plan. 

Make  this  project  practical  and  down-to-earth.  Dig  out  the  facts  you 
want  to  know  and  for  which  you  think  you  and  the  rest  of  the  class  will 
have  real  use.  Use  ingenuity  to  fit  your  procedure  to  your  particular 
situation  and  needs. 

1.  Find  out  the  important  things  to  know  about  your  product.  For 
foods  this  will  include  information  about  such  elements  as  tenderness, 
for  motor  oils,  viscosity,  and  so  on.  For  these  facts  you  may  want  to  go  to 
authorities  in  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  shopwork,  to  local 
storekeepers,  to  your  parents,  and  to  others  who  know  the  goods.  What- 
ever the  sources  you  use,  make  yourself  really  expert  in  your  subject. 

2.  Get  plenty  of  “raw  material”  to  work  with.  Collect  all  the  labels, 
wrappers,  tags,  and  stamps  you  can  find  for  your  product.  You  can  easily 
get  what  you  need  around  home,  at  school,  or  in  the  business  houses  of 
your  community. 

3.  Write  to  the  proper  organizations  and  authorities  (we’ll  help  you 
identify  them)  for  the  background  information  you  need.  Use  also  the 
information  you  can  find  in  textbooks,  pamphlets,  and  other  references. 

4.  Analyze  in  detail  what  the  labels  tell  you.  Try  also  to  see  what  they 
have  left  unsaid  that  you  think  is  important  for  you  to  know.  Compare 
various  kinds  of  labels.  Try  to  organize  them  by  types.  Try  to  decide 
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which  labels  you  like  best  and  why.  If  you  don’t  find  any  wholly  satisfac- 
tory label,  try  to  make  one. 

5 . Develop  a vocabulary  of  the  standard  terms  used  on  labels  of  your 
product.  Make  a working  dictionary  for  yourself.  Be  able  to  use  every 
word  precisely. 

6.  Find  out  what  lies  behind  the  labels.  What  laws  apply  to  the  manu- 
facturing, selling,  and  labeling  of  that  product?  What  standards  have 
been  or  are  being  developed?  Who  is  doing  the  standardizing?  Who  sees 
to  it  that  the  standards  are  observed? 

7.  Prepare  a report  to  give  the  class  the  benefit  of  your  learning.  Re- 
member that  your  purpose  is  purely  practical:  to  help  them  do  a better 
job  of  buying  the  product  you  have  studied.  You’ll  have  only  a little  time 
for  your  report;  you  will  have  to  present  the  results  of  long  study  in  a few 
minutes  and  in  a form  your  classmates  will  remember.  Make  an  exhibit 
of  labels,  pointing  out  good  and  bad  features;  mimeograph  the  working 
dictionary  and  make  sure  the  class  understand  the  important  words. 
You’ll  want  to  tell  them  as  clearly  as  you  can  what  facts  they  need  to  look 
for  and  how  to  use  the  labels.  And  you  may  want  to  use  some  time  to 
sketch  the  laws  that  apply  and  the  agencies  that  are  improving  the  stand- 
ards and  labels. 

Work  to  make  your  report  interesting  and  vivid.  There  may  be  a film 
that  will  present  part  of  your  ideas  well,  if  you  have  facilities  to  run  it. 
Large  pictures  and  posters  that  all  the  class  can  see  will  help.  An  exhibit 
of  real  goods,  with  the  labels  on  them,  may  be  practical.  And  if  you’ve 
found  someone  in  the  community  who  is  well  informed  and  interested 
in  your  topic,  he  may  be  willing  to  discuss  it  with  the  group.  The  pos- 
sibilities are  many,  if  you  have  an  eye  to  see  them. 

So  much  for  general  directions.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  will  be  divided 
into  sections  on  various  kinds  of  goods.  Each  section  aims  chiefly  to  help 
one  individual  or  committee  make  his  own  investigation. 


FOODS 


Since  food  is  generally  the  largest 
item  in  our  budget  and  since  it 
greatly  affects  everyone’s  health  and 
happiness,  it  is  only  natural  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  on  food  standards  and 
labels,  and  that  there  is  extensive 
regulation  of  food  selling  by  munic- 
ipal, state,  and  federal  government. 
We  have  time  here  to  look  closely  at 
only  two  main  categories  of  foods: 
meat  and  processed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 


MEAT 

Since  1 906,  when  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  was  passed  (on  the 
same  day  as  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act),  all  establishments  from  which 
meat  goes  into  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  are  inspected  continually 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, which  is  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  cost  of  inspec- 
tion is  borne  by  the  government.  In- 
spection (hence  permission  to  sell  in 
interstate  commerce)  is  granted  only 
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The  basic  idea  in  this  chapter  is  that  you  will  learn  more  by  investigating 
actively— finding  things  out  for  yourself  at  first  hand— than  by  merely 
reading.  The  activities  in  your  class  can  be  as  varied  as  those  shown  above. 
Use  your  inventiveness  and  ingenuity. 
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tary  requirements.  Normally  about 
two-thirds  of  all  meat  production  is 
subject  to  federal  inspection. 

The  purposes  of  the  inspection  are 
to  make  sure  that  the  animal  and 
all  the  meat  are  healthy  and  whole- 
some, to  see  that  all  handling  and 
preparation  is  done  in  a clean 
and  sanitary  way,  to  prevent  harmful 
adulterations  of  meat  products,  and 
to  prevent  false  or  deceptive  labeling 
and  statements.  Each  animal  is  ex- 
amined at  the  place  of  slaughter  be- 
fore and  after  killing. 

All  meat  products  which  have 
passed  inspection  are  marked  with 
a round  purple  stamp,  U.  S.  In- 
spected and  Passed.  No  meat  can  be 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  without 
it.  Meat  may  be  imported  only  from 
countries  which  guarantee  a com- 
parable inspection,  and  is  further  in- 
spected at  the  point  of  entry.  Note 
that  this  does  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  tenderness  of  the  meat, 
only  with  its  wholesomeness. 

Under  a 1934  law,  government 
inspection  service  under  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  is  avail- 
able for  sea  foods,  to  be  used  volun- 


tarily by  packers  on  a fee  basis.  Most 
of  the  shrimp  you  find  in  the  stores 
is  labeled  “Production  Supervised  by 
the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration.” 

Meat  which  is  sold  in  intrastate 
commerce— about  one-third  of  the 
total  supply— is  subject  only  to  state 
and  municipal  inspection  (unless  it 
is  packed  in  plants  which  also  sell 
outside  the  state).  In  some  states  and 
cities  this  is  at  least  as  thorough  as 
federal  inspection;  in  other  cases, 
even  though  the  laws  and  regulations 
may  be  adequate,  the  actual  inspec- 
tion is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  en- 
forcement is  weak. 

The  federal  government  also  pro- 
vides a grading  service  for  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  mutton,  and  poultry.  Tenta- 
tive grade  standards  have  also  been 
drawn  up  for  pork.  (Be  sure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  meat  inspection, 
which  assures  wholesomeness  and 
freedom  from  disease,  and  grading, 
which  indicates  quality.)  Grading  is 
not  mandatory  (except  that  during 
the  war  emergency  the  OPA  made 
certain  requirements  as  to  the  grad- 
ing of  all  carcasses  and  wholesale 
cuts)  but  may  be  used  voluntarily  by 
packers,  who  pay  a fee  of  $2.20  an 
hour  for  each  government  grader 
stationed  at  the  plant.  This  fee  aver- 
ages a cost  of  five  or  six  cents  a car- 
cass, or  around  one-fiftieth  of  a cent 
per  pound.  Carcasses  so  graded  are 
marked  with  a roller  stamp  in  such 
a way  that  the  grade  mark  appears 
on  eight  primal  cuts.  The  wording 
always  includes  the  letters  “U.  S.,” 
and  the  class  of  animal,  as  well  as 
the  grade;  e.g.,  “U.  S.  Choice  Veal,” 
“U.  S.  Good  Lamb.” 
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Except  for  the  war  grading  re- 
quired by  the  OPA  for  price-control 
purposes,  comparatively  little  meat 
has  been  sold  in  the  retail  market  by 
government  grades.  At  least  two  cit- 
ies, Seattle  and  Schenectady,  have 
required  that  all  meat  sold  there 
shall  be  grade  marked.  During  the 
war  the  grading  service  was  greatly 
expanded,  so  that  it  is  now  available 
at  practically  every  major  meat  pack- 
ing establishment. 

A number  of  the  great  packing 
companies  also  maintain  a grading 


system  of  their  own.  Generally,  they 
differentiate  from  three  to  five  grades 
in  their  better-quality  meats,  pub- 
licizing them  under  brand  names. 
Swift  and  Company,  for  example, 
emphasize  Premium  grade,  have  also 
a Select  and  an  Arrow. 

An  increasing  amount  of  meat 
products  is  sold  in  jars,  cans,  and 
other  packaged  forms.  Such  products 
are  subject  to  the  same  labeling  re- 
quirements as  apply  to  other  pack- 
aged foods;  the  label  must  show  net 
weight,  ingredients,  etc. 


STUDY  SUGGESTIONS 

i.  Get  the  cooperation  of  local  meat  dealers.  They  can  help  you  become 
familiar  with  meat  merchandising  methods.  Find  the  inspection  stamp 
on  the  carcasses.  Does  it  appear  also  on  packaged  meats?  Find  out 
whether  any  of  your  dealers  sell  U.  S.  graded  meats,  what  they  think  of 
the  grading  system,  and  why.  If  they  handle  meats  graded  by  brand 
names,  find  out  which  brands  represent  first  quality,  second  quality,  and 
so  on. 

You  can  learn  from  them  also  what  local  or  state  inspection  and  super- 
vision require  with  reference  to  sanitation,  accuracy  of  scales,  etc.  Per- 
haps they  will  tell  you  how  they  judge  quality  of  meats  and  help  con- 
sumers select  what  best  suits  their  purposes. 

2.  Consult  the  proper  municipal  authorities  to  see  what  standards  are 
set  up  locally  with  reference  to  slaughtering,  processing,  and  selling  of 
meat.  Find  out  how  well  the  regulations  are  enforced  and  how  enforce- 
ment is  carried  on. 

3.  Get  the  same  kind  of  information  with  reference  to  state  regulation 
by  writing  to  the  proper  state  authorities. 

4.  Find  out  about  federal  inspection  of  meats  in  interstate  commerce. 
You  will  want  to  know  in  a general  way  what  standards  a plant  must 
meet  to  qualify  for  inspection  and  what  standards  a carcass  must  meet  to 
pass  the  inspection.  In  other  words,  what  does  the  “Inspected  and 
Passed”  stamp  guarantee?  Your  library,  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment, agriculture  teacher,  or  others  in  your  neighborhood  may  have 
literature  on  the  subject,  either  in  textbooks  or  in  pamphlets.  If  not, 
write  to  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  ask  for  materials  describing  their  plan. 

5.  Learn  the  details  of  the  government’s  grading  plan  for  meats. 
Find  out  what  each  grade  means  (what  standards  it  represents).  If  you 
cannot  find  sufficient  data  on  this  in  your  school  or  library,  write  to  the 
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Office  of  Marketing  Services,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ask  for: 
Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements  No.  98  (which  describes  the 
grading  plan  as  a whole)  and  other  Announcements  on  whatever  classes 
of  meat  you  are  interested  in.  Also  for:  A Consumers'  Guide  to  U.  S. 
Standards  for  Farm  Products.  If  there  is  a packing  plant  in  your  vicinity 
that  has  federal  inspection  or  grading,  you  may  be  able  to  talk  to  the 
person  in  charge  or  even  to  see  the  inspecting  or  grading  being  done. 

6.  Learn  about  packers’  systems  of  showing  quality  by  brand  names. 
If  several  packers’  products  are  sold  in  your  community,  you  may  be  able 
to  get  your  information  from  dealers.  If  not,  write  to  nearby  packing 
firms,  to  a few  of  the  great  national  firms,  or  to  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Another  good  source  of  general  information  is  the  Better  Buy  man- 
ship  series  of  the  Household  Finance  Corporation,  919  N.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Ask  for  the  booklets  on  “Meat”  and  “Poultry  and 
Eggs.”  Both  have  sections  on  labeling  and  grading. 

7.  Your  Report  to  the  Class.  Remember  that  your  job  is  to  show  the 
class  how  they  can  guide  their  buying  by  the  labels  and  marks  on  meat 
and  on  meat  products.  It  may  be  well  to  arrange  your  findings  in  an 
exhibit  and  to  mimeograph  some  of  the  most  valuable  information  for 
members  of  the  class. 

You’ll  want  to  show  the  class  the  federal  inspection  mark  and  explain 
what  it  means  (and  maybe  what  it  does  not  mean).  You’ll  report  on 
whatever  you  found  in  the  way  of  local  or  state  standards  and  marks. 
You’ll  want  them  to  understand  the  grade  marks  for  various  kinds  of 
meat— both  packers’  grades  and  government  grades.  Plenty  of  samples 
will  help  you.  Then  you’ll  need  to  deal  with  the  labels  on  packaged  meat 
products. 

If  you  have  secured  the  cooperation  of  a meat  dealer  or  inspector,  you 
may  be  able  to  bring  him  to  talk  to  the  class,  or  to  take  the  class  to  his 
establishment  to  see  things  on  the  spot. 


PROCESSED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

In  the  setting  of  standards  and  the 
development  of  informative  labels, 
few  consumer  goods  have  received  as 
much  attention  as  processed  foods. 
Many  states  had  pure  food  laws  be- 
fore the  federal  Food  and  Drug  Act 
was  passed  in  1906.  And  most  states 
and  cities  now  have  food  inspection 
programs.  But  a high  proportion  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  move 
across  state  lines;  therefore,  the  Fed- 
eral Food  and  Drug  Administration 


and  related  federal  bureaus,  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  industries 
concerned,  are  key  agencies  in 
canned  foods  standards  and  labels. 

Mandatory  Standards.  The  1906 
law  prohibited  the  sale  (in  interstate 
commerce)  of  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded foods.  In  1913  the  net 
weight  amendment  was  added,  re- 
quiring that  all  packaged  food  be 
labeled  to  show  quantity  in  simple 
terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numeri- 
cal count.  In  1930  the  McNary- 
Mapes  Amendment  gave  the  power 
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to  set  reasonable  standards  of  quality 
for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
required  that  foods  falling  below  the 
standard  must  be  labeled  substand- 
ard. Another  provision  also  allowed 
requirements  to  be  set  for  the  “fill” 
of  a package;  containers  which  are 
not  properly  filled  must  be  labeled 
substandard. 

The  law  provided  that  adulterated 
or  improperly  labeled  foods  could 
be  seized,  and  that  criminal  action 
could  be  taken  against  those  respon- 
sible. In  1938,  the  new  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  was  passed.  It 
tightened  up  the  labeling  require- 
ments and  further  defined  the  power 
to  make  definitions  and  set  stand- 
ards for  each  product.  It  greatly  stiff- 
ened the  penalties  for  violations, 
and  included  a provision  for  injunc- 
tion by  Federal  courts  when  ship- 
pers persist  in  distributing  violative 
products. 

By  1944  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration had  set  “standards  of 
identity”  for  most  canned  foods,  and 
it  was  continuing  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  list.  Flour,  milk  and  cream, 
cheese,  fruit  preserves,  jellies  and 
butters,  eggs,  and  oleomargarine  are 


among  the  products  for  which  legal 
standards  of  identity  have  been  pro- 
mulgated, in  addition  to  the  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  formerly  on  the 
list.  Each  of  these  standards  of  iden- 
tity amounts  to  a definition  of  a 
product;  that  is,  the  standard  of 
identity  for  canned  beets,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  basic  standards  of 
quality,  says  in  effect,  “Anything 
labeled  as  canned  beets  must  meet 
these  standards  and  be  at  least  as 
good  as  the  product  here  described.” 
Food  falling  below  the  standards 
may  be  marketed  with  a “substand- 
ard” label,  but  such  foods  must  meet 
all  standards  of  cleanliness  and 
wholesomeness. 

At  present,  the  protections  af- 
forded food  buyers  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  are  summa- 
rized in  a pamphlet  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministration as  follows: 

Standards 

The  Administrator  has  the  power  to 
set  a reasonable  definition  and 
standard  of  identity  for  each  food, 
as  well  as  a reasonable  standard  of 
quality  and  of  fill. 

Health  Guards 

A food  must  not  be  injurious  to  health. 
Candy  must  not  contain  alcohol  or  any 
“prizes”  or  other  inedible  substance. 
The  administrator  may  limit  the 
amount  of  added  dangerous  sub- 
stances that  cannot  be  avoided  in  the 
manufacture  of  a food. 

Food  containers  must  be  free  from  any 
substance  which  may  cause  the  con- 
tents to  be  harmful. 

Coal-tar  colors  contained  in  food  must 
come  from  a batch  certified  as  being 
harmless. 
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Labeling  Information 

The  following  facts  must  appear  in  the 
labeling: 

1.  The  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  shipper. 

2.  An  accurate  statement  of  quantity. 

3.  If  the  product  is  of  two  or  more  in- 
gredients and  is  not  a standardized 
food,  the  common  or  usual  name  of 
each  ingredient  must  be  listed. 

4.  Food  for  special  dietary  uses  must 
bear  information  considered  neces- 
sary to  fully  inform  purchasers. 

5.  Artificial  flavoring,  artificial  color- 
ing, or  chemical  preservatives  in 
foods  must  be  listed  in  the  labeling. 

6.  All  the  information  required  by  the 
act  must  be  given  in  a form  easily 
noticed  and  readily  understood. 

Sanitation 

Food  must  be  prepared,  packed,  and 
held  under  sanitary  conditions. 

A food  must  not  be  filthy,  putrid,  de- 
composed, or  otherwise  unfit. 

A food  must  not  be  the  product  of  a 
diseased  animal. 

Prohibited  Deceptions 

Food  labels  must  not  be  false  or  mis- 
leading in  any  particular. 

Damage  or  inferiority  in  a food  must 
not  be  concealed  in  any  manner. 

No  substance  may  be  added  to  a food 
to  increase  its  bulk  or  weight  or 
to  make  it  appear  of  greater  value 
than  it  is. 

A food  must  not  be  sold  under  the 
name  of  another  food. 

Imitations  and  food  substandard  in 
quality  must  be  so  labeled. 

A substance  which  is  recognized  as  be- 
ing a valuable  part  of  a food  must 
not  be  omitted. 

Food  containers  must  not  be  so  made, 
formed,  or  filled  as  to  be  deceiving. 


Deceptive  containers  now  outlawed:  A false- 
bottomed  cookie  can  and  a thick-sided  vanilla 
bottle. 

The  above  is  mandatory.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
offers  a grading  service  which  may 
be  used  voluntarily  by  canners,  or  by 
others  who  hold  the  ownership  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  This 
federal  grading  may  be  obtained 
either  for  a firm’s  entire  product  or 
for  certain  sample  lots,  the  cost  being 
borne  by  the  user  of  the  service.  Over 
70  grade  standards  have  been  set, 
covering  all  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
common  use.  In  most  cases  there  are 
three  grades,  known  either  as  A,  B, 
and  C or  as  Fancy,  Choice  or  Extra 
Standard,  and  Standard. 

Processing  plants  which  meet  cer- 
tain federal  requirements  may  go 
one  step  further  and  maintain  “con- 
tinuous inspection.”  In  this  plan, 
official  inspectors  are  on  hand  when- 
ever the  plant  is  in  operation.  The 
service  is  paid  for  by  the  firm,  aver- 
aging about  I/2  cent  per  case  or  3/100 
cents  per  can  of  food.  Labels  of  foods 
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so  inspected  and  subsequently  offi- 
cially graded  may  carry  one  shield 
showing  that  they  were  packed  “un- 
der continuous  inspection”  and  an- 
other with  the  legend,  “U.  S.  Grade 
A (Fancy),”  etc. 

It  is  important  to  think  straight 
about  what  quality  grades  mean  and 
what  they  do  not  mean.  If  you  study 
grade  standards  for,  say,  canned  peas, 
you  will  find  that  they  do  not  deal 
with  differences  in  wholesomeness, 
sanitation,  or  nutritional  value.  The 
law  for  all  foods  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce  covers  those  factors 
adequately. 

The  government  grade  standards 
deal  with  differences  in  tenderness, 
uniformity,  color— generally  the  fac- 
tors which  influence  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  market  value.  In  other 
words,  as  far  as  vitamins  and  min- 
erals and  calories  are  concerned, 
grade  A is  not  more  nutritious  than 
grade  B.  Where  fine  appearance  is 


less  important,  grade  B or  C may  be 
just  as  good  and,  if  cheaper,  the  bet- 
ter buy. 

Standards  of  quality  set  under  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  have 
been  developed  after  hearings  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  food 
industry  and  interested  consumers. 
There  may  be  some  slight  disagree- 
ments in  details,  but  apparently 
everyone  concerned  is  happy  to  have 
standards  so  exacting  that  the  basic 
quality  of  canned  foods  is  hardly 
ever  questioned.  What  has  been  good 
for  consumers  has  also  been  good  for 
the  trade. 

Another  element  important  in  the 
consideration  of  canned  foods  is 
the  standardization  of  containers. 
Even  though  the  label  on  every  can 
must  show  the  net  contents,  it  is  de- 
sirable for  easy  selection  and  price 
comparison  to  have  each  food  come 
to  the  consumer  in  a few  well- 
planned  standard  sizes. 


STUDY  SUGGESTIONS 

Your  problem  divides  into  three  phases:  the  standards  which  are  set, 
the  labels  which  carry  the  facts,  and  the  containers. 

1.  First  get  the  cooperation  of  local  food  dealers,  either  retailers  or 
wholesalers.  If  you  find  some  businessmen  who  have  well-developed 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  standards  and  labels,  get  their  views. 

You  might  ask  them  by  what  classifications  they  buy  their  stocks;  what 
kind  of  labels  they  like  the  canners  to  use;  how  well  they  think  customers 
use  the  information  now  on  labels. 

They  may  also  have  pamphlets  or  trade  journals  that  will  be  useful. 

2.  You  will  need  to  study  many  labels.  Collect  them  from  cans  your 
family  or  friends  are  using.  Analyze  each  label  to  see  exactly  what  it  tells 
you.  Which  items  must  be  on  the  label  because  of  legal  requirements? 
What  has  the  canner  added,  beyond  the  requirements? 

Several  organizations  have  collections  of  labels  to  illustrate  what  they 
think  most  desirable.  Write  to: 

National  Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  organiza- 
tion advocates  a highly  descriptive  kind  of  label,  without  grade 

designations,  although  some  of  its  members  use  grade  labeling  as 
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well  as  descriptions.  Ask  for  their  Manual  for  Canned  Food  Labels , 
which  includes  a section  of  samples;  for  their  Instruction  Manual, 
Buying  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  and  for  Looking  Toward 
Better  Labels,  a discussion  of  the  grade-labeling  issue,  which  you 
may  prefer  to  save  for  use  with  Chapter  5. 

U.  S.  Inspected  Foods  Educational  Service,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  This  is  the  trade  association  of  canners  who  use  and  advocate 
voluntary  U.  S.  continuous  inspection  and  U.  S.  grade  labeling.  Ask 
for  their  packet  of  sample  labels  and  for  other  literature. 

The  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council,  Inc.,  8 West  40th  Street, 
New  York.  Ask  for  The  Grade  Labeling  of  Canned  Fruits  and 
Vegetables. 

3.  You  will  want  to  know  something  about  the  standards  which  lie 
behind  the  labels.  Of  course  you  can’t  remember  all  of  their  details,  but 
it  should  be  interesting  to  see  what  they  are  like.  Definitions  and  Stand- 
ards for  Food,  which  may  be  secured  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, Washington  25,  D.  C.,  contains  the  legal  standards  and 
definitions  promulgated  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  You 
can  get  a summary  of  grade  standards  from  U.  S.  Inspected  Foods  Edu- 
cational Service  or  from  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Study  the  standards  of  identity  and  of  quality  and  the  grade  standards 
for  one  or  two  products,  say  canned  peaches  or  apricots;  you  will  then 
have  some  basis  for  evaluating  much  of  what  is  said  about  labeling. 

4.  You  need  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  common  container  sizes. 
They  are  summarized  in  the  National  Canners  Association  manual, 
but  you  and  your  classmates  need  to  see  and  handle  the  real  thing.  Make 
a collection  of  empty  cans;  see  how  many  sizes  and  shapes  you  can  find. 

5.  Some  canners  point  out  that,  in  addition  to  specific  information 
on  labels,  brand  names  are  at  least  as  good  a guide  to  varying  charac- 
teristics as  A,  B,  C grading  would  be.  Can  you  find  evidence,  among 
canned  goods  sold  locally,  that  some  firms  classify  their  products  on  the 
basis  of  quality  and  sell  their  various  grades  under  different  brand 
names?  If  so,  can  you  think  of  ways  to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  this  to 
the  consumer? 

6.  It  might  be  interesting  to  investigate  how  well  buyers  in  your  com- 
munity use  the  information  on  the  labels.  What  facts  do  they  think 
they  need?  What  do  they  look  for  when  selecting  processed  foods? 

7.  Find  out  what  your  state  and  community  government  do  to  safe- 
guard the  buying  of  canned  and  other  processed  foods. 

8.  Your  report  to  the  class.  You’ll  be  the  teacher  on  the  day  you  re- 
port. Your  time  will  be  limited.  An  exhibit  of  labels  and  containers 
would  make  a vivid  demonstration.  Try  to  show  clearly  the  minimum 
standards  for  some  one  product,  explain  who  makes  the  standards,  how 
they  are  enforced.  If  you  give  the  class  a short  mimeographed  “diction- 
ary” of  important  standard  terms,  try  to  restrict  the  list  to  not  more  than 
20  or  30  words. 
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HEALTH  PRODUCTS 


Few  of  us  know  a lot  about  drugs, 
medicines,  and  therapeutic  devices. 
We  have  come  to  lean  heavily  on  an 
organized  system  of  protections, 
which  it  is  important  for  us  to  appre- 
ciate and  utilize  intelligently. 

This  system,  which  has  been  de- 
veloping over  more  than  a century, 
aims  to  help  us  to  get  products  which 
studied  medical  experience  has 
shown  to  be  best,  and  to  protect  our- 
selves from  buying  useless  or  harm- 
ful remedies.  The  keystone  of  the 
system  is  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  The  Administra- 
tion depends,  in  turn,  upon  the  sci- 
entific contributions  of  many  other 
organized  authorities. 

Take  for  example  the  setting  of 
standards  of  purity  and  strength  for 
drugs.  It  is  highly  important  that 
such  standards  be  uniform  and  pre- 
cise, so  that  every  doctor  and  patient 
throughout  the  land  can  use  the 
product  intelligently  and  with  com- 
plete confidence.  The  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  specifies  that  such 
standards  shall  be  enforced  for  all 
drugs  and  “official”  remedies  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce.  But  it  directs 
the  Administration  to  use  as  “official” 
the  standards  set  in  the  compendi- 
um^ of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
National  Formulary,  and  the  Home- 
opathic Pharmacopoeia. 

These  are  not  government  pub- 
lications. They  are  published  by 
organizations  of  doctors,  scientists, 
and  pharmaceutical  manufacturers. 
Every  five  or  ten  years  the  authorities 
meet  and  set  up  committees  to  re- 
view all  their  standards.  The  job  of 
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these  committees  is  to  incorporate 
into  every  standard  the  best  scientific 
knowledge  and  techniques.  If  new 
drugs,  such  as  the  sulfa  drugs,  have 
been  developed,  the  experts  study 
the  evidence  on  their  effectiveness, 
on  the  best  dosages,  and  on  the  best 
processes  for  their  manufacture, 
packaging,  and  labeling.  If  a drug  is 
accepted  for  inclusion  in  the  “offi- 
cial” list,  detailed  specifications  are 
given  to  assure  its  strength,  quality, 
and  purity. 

The  conclusions  of  these  commit- 
tees are  then  gathered  into  the  re- 
vised compendia  and  made  available 
to  doctors  and  druggists. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  and  the 
Formulary  become,  at  the  same  time, 
official  bases  for  enforcement  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
which  demands  that  every  drug  and 
remedy  described  by  them  be  made 
according  to  the  specifications.  Where 
some  variation  is  permitted,  the  Ad- 
ministration requires  that  the  varia- 
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tion  be  plainly  stated  in  the  label.  If 
a product  is  adulterated,  misbranded, 
or  in  any  way  fails  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards, it  can  be  seized  and  legal  action 
taken  against  those  responsible. 

However,  although  such  seizures 
are  made  here  and  there,  the  Admin- 
istration has  never  had  the  personnel 
—and  probably  not  even  the  desire— 
to  check  every  batch  of  medicine. 
The  vast  bulk  of  the  protection 
which  is  afforded  comes  from  the 
fact  that  medical  scientists,  manu- 
facturers, and  government,  all  to- 
gether, have  agreed  upon  standards 
and  willingly  cooperate  in  their 
observance. 

The  legal  power  of  the  Adminis- 
tration over  drugs  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

Health  Guards 

Before  a new  drug  is  placed  on  the 
market,  an  application  must  be  filed 
with  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator. This  application  must  be  ac- 
companied by  ample  evidence  of  the 
safety  of  the  drug. 

Drugs  must  not  be  dangerous  to  health 
when  used  in  accordance  with  the 
printed  directions. 

Containers  for  drugs  must  not  be  com- 
posed of  any  poisonous  substance 
which  may  render  the  contents  harm- 
ful. 

Drug  products  must  not  contain  any 
filthy  or  decomposed  substance. 


Drugs  must  not  be  prepared,  packed, 
or  held  under  insanitary  conditions. 

A drug  liable  to  deterioration  must  be 
suitably  packaged  and  informatively 
labeled. 

Drugs  that  do  not  meet  official  stand- 
ards must  be  labeled  to  show  exactly 
wherein  they  vary  from  the  stand- 
ards. 

Official  drugs  must  be  packaged  and 
labeled  as  prescribed  by  the  official 
Pharmacopoeias  and  Formulary. 

No  substance  may  be  added  or  sub- 
stituted to  reduce  the  quality  or 
strength  of  any  drug. 

A drug  must  not  differ  in  strength, 
purity,  or  quality  from  that  claimed 
in  its  labeling. 

Coal-tar  colors  contained  in  drugs  must 
come  from  a batch  certified  as  being 
harmless. 

Labeling  Information 

The  labeling  of  a drug  must  bear  the 

following  information: 

1.  The  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  distributor. 

2.  An  accurate  statement  of  the  quan- 
tity of  contents. 

3.  A statement  of  the  quantity  or  pro- 
portion of  certain  habit-forming 
drugs,  together  with  the  statement 
“warning— may  be  habit  forming." 

4.  (A)  The  common  or  usual  name  of 

the  drug. 

(B)  When  the  drug  is  composed  of 
two  or  more  ingredients,  the 
common  name  of  each  active 
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ingredient  and  the  amounts  of 
certain  ingredients  listed  in  the 
act. 

5.  Adequate  directions  for  use. 

6.  Warnings  against  unsafe  use  by  chil- 
dren. 

7.  Warnings  against  use  in  disease  con- 
ditions where  cautions  are  necessary 
to  insure  against  danger. 

8.  Warnings  against  use  in  an  amount 
or  for  a length  of  time  or  by  a meth- 
od of  administration  which  may 
make  it  dangerous  to  health. 

9.  All  the  information  required  by  the 
act  must  be  shown  in  the  labeling 
in  a form  easily  noticed  and  readily 
understood. 

Prohibited  Deceptions 
Drug  labeling  must  not  contain  false 
or  misleading  statements. 

A drug  must  not  be  an  imitation  or 
offered  under  the  name  of  another 
drug. 

Containers  for  drugs  must  not  be  so 
made  and  filled  as  to  be  deceptive  to 
the  consumer. 

Similar  controls  are  exercised  over 
the  devices  used  for  health  purposes. 
And  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, under  the  1938  Wheeler- Lea 
Amendment,  exercises  correspond- 
ing powers  over  the  advertising  of 
drugs  and  devices. 

All  of  the  above  applies  only,  of 
course,  to  products  which  enter  into 
interstate  trade.  City  and  state  gov- 
ernments also  exercises  health  con- 
trols. However,  while  local  doctors 
write  prescriptions  and  local  drug- 
gists make  them  up,  practically  all 
the  materials  that  go  into  them  come 
through  interstate  channels. 

In  general,  we  can  say  that  if  a 
drug  or  standard  preparation  ap- 
pears on  the  drug  store  shelf  or  in  the 


doctor’s  kit,  with  perhaps  the  letters 
“U.S.P.,”  “H.P.,”  or  “N.F.”  on  its 
label,  it  has  been  processed,  pack- 
aged, and  labeled  according  to  stand- 
ard specifications. 

Proprietary  medicines  are  subject 
to  the  same  basic  laws  concerning 
adulteration  and  misbranding.  If 
they  contain  certain  drugs,  that  fact 
must  be  shown;  necessary  warnings 
about  dosages,  possibilities  of  habit 
formation,  etc.,  must  be  given.  If  an 
ingredient  named  in  the  label  is  one 
of  those  on  the  “official”  list,  it  must 
comply  with  Pharmacopoeia  stand- 
ards. The  claims  made  for  the  medi- 
cine must  be  truthful.  (The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  supervises 
this  on  labels,  wrappers,  etc.;  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  deals 
with  the  advertising.)  In  the  main, 
the  exact  compositions  of  propri- 
etary medicines  are  not  disclosed  to 
the  extent  of  showing  the  amount 
of  each  ingredient.  Therefore,  they 
represent  the  judgment  of  one  maker 
rather  than  the  concensus  of  the 
medical  profession.  Apparently  some 
manufacturers  of  proprietary  reme- 
dies aim  to  stay  barely  within  the 
law  in  the  claims  they  make.  And 
there  are  always  a few  quacks  market- 
ing spurious  remedies  with  exagger- 
ated claims  until  the  law  catches  up 
with  them.  It  is  also  true  that  many 
proprietary  remedies  are  simply  com- 
mon chemicals  marketed  under  a 
special  name  at  prices  far  above  those 
of  the  ingredients.  Therefore,  one 
needs  to  use  good  sense  in  buying 
such  remedies.  Nevertheless,  one 
must  remember  that  there  is  a large 
group  of  proprietaries  which  have 
become  standard  home  remedies,  are 
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made  to  high  standards,  and  mar- 
keted ethically.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  look  down  upon  this 
class  of  medicines  as  a whole. 

“Health  foods”  are  also  subject  to 
regulation;  their  labeling  must  go 
beyond  that  required  of  foods  gen- 
erally and  must  show  specifically 
what  basis  there  is  for  special  health 
claims. 

Another  type  of  assurance  which 
sometimes  appears  on  the  labels  of 
health  products  comes  from  profes- 
sional associations.  Both  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Dental  Association  have 
standing  committees  which  study 
products  in  their  field  and  “accept” 
those  which  meet  certain  standards. 
In  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion part  of  this  work  is  done  by  the 
Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition.  It 
concerns  itself  only  with  foods  sold 
for  special  dietary  purposes.  It  does 
not  “approve”  or  “recommend” 
them;  it  accepts  them  only  if  they 


have  truthful  advertising  and  truth- 
ful labels,  as  well  as  proper  composi- 
tion for  the  intended  purpose.  The 
use  of  a seal  on  the  package  and  in 
advertising  is  granted  to  products 
which  are  accepted. 

The  Association  has  also  a Council 
on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  which 
considers  such  products  as  laxatives, 
vitamins,  and  germicides.  Its  Coun- 
cil on  Physical  Medicine  considers 
devices,  and  its  acceptance  of  such 
products  as  hearing  aids  is  an  im- 
portant guide  to  the  public. 

The  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion’s Council  on  Dental  Therapeu- 
tics likewise  does  not  “recommend” 
any  dentifrice  over  others.  It  “ac- 
cepts” those  which  investigation 
shows  to  be  sound,  if  their  composi- 
tion is  published  and  if  their  sales 
promotion  contains  no  unjustified 
claims.  If  accepted,  the  container  and 
advertising  of  the  product  may  carry 
the  Seal  of  Acceptance  of  the  Council 
on  Dental  Therapeutics. 


STUDY  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Survey  the  labels  on  remedies  in  your  home  medicine  chest  and  on 
first-aid  materials  at  school.  A pharmacist  may  let  you  study  labeled 
goods  on  his  shelves.  He  may  also  be  willing  to  show  you  the  guides  he 
uses  in  making  up  prescriptions  and  explain  special  provisions  he  must 
meet  about  poison  labels,  selling  certain  drugs  only  on  prescription,  etc. 

Illustrate,  if  you  can,  the  results  of  each  major  provision  of  the  law.  For 
instance,  the  presence  of  certain  dangerous  or  habit-forming  drugs  must 
always  be  shown;  you  can  get  examples.  Find  cases  where  there  are  warn- 
ings against  too-frequent  use  of  a drug,  against  use  by  persons  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  etc. 

Do  you  find  the  letters  “U.S.P.,”  “H.P.,”  or  “N.F.”?  Can  you  tell  the 
class  exactly  what  they  mean? 

Printed  material  on  wrappers  and  cartons  and  in  accompanying  circu- 
lars and  booklets  is  legally  considered  part  of  the  labeling.  Read  some  of 
these  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  recent  legislation.  Perhaps  some  older 
person  can  point  up  the  differences  between  recent  labels  and  those  used 
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a decade  or  two  ago.  Analyze  particularly  the  claims  made.  Does  the 
label  say  the  product  will  “cure”  the  ailment,  that  it  is  a “palliative,” 
that  it  will  bring  “temporary  relief,”  or  something  of  that  sort?  Do  you 
see  the  full  meaning  of  this  difference? 

2.  Get  reference  materials.  Use  pamphlets  and  textbooks  which  are 
available  in  your  school  library.  For  greater  detail  on  the  legal  side  write 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.;  ask  for  their 
pamphlet:  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

To  see  how  the  Administration’s  enforcement  program  proceeds, 
look  at  several  copies  of  the  Notices  of  Judgment  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  which  are  issued  in  separate  series  covering  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics.  Skim  through  enough  copies  to  be  able  to  size  up  the 
kinds  of  violations  that  seem  to  occur  most  often,  and  the  action  taken. 

For  information  on  the  “acceptance”  of  health  foods,  drugs,  and 
devices,  "write  to  the  American  Medical  Association.  Specific  references 
are  given  on  page  67  of  this  unit. 

Can  you  find  advertisements  or  food  packages  in  your  stores  that 
carry  the  AMA  seal?  Can  you  tell  the  class  what  the  seal  means? 

If  you  are  interested  in  dentifrices  or  mouth  washes,  write  to  the 
Council  on  Dental  Therapeutics,  American  Dental  Association,  222 
East  Superior  Street,  Chicago  11.  Specific  references  are  given  on  page 
67  of  this  unit. 

See  if  you  can  find  samples  of  their  Seal  of  Acceptance  in  use  to  show 
the  class.  Be  sure  you  can  explain  precisely  what  the  seal  means. 

Some  valuable  references  of  a general  nature  in  the  health  field  are: 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlets,  Published  by  Public  Affairs  Committee 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York.  10  cents  each. 

No.  69,  Vitamins  for  Health 
No.  51,  Read  Your  Labels 

National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York. 

Facts  You  Should  Know  A bout  Health  Cures 

3.  Find  out  what  part  your  municipal  or  state  authorities  play  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  health  products  are  sold  under  sound  safeguards.  Your 
druggist  or  doctor  can  explain  this  or  tell  you  how  to  find  out. 

4.  Your  report  to  the  class.  Would  this  be  a good  general  outline? 

a.  Explain  the  system  of  protections,  and  how  it  works. 

b.  By  exhibits,  collections  of  containers  and  labels,  show  how 
the  protections  work  out  in  practice.  Call  attention  to  the 
items  for  which  a consumer  should  look.  Show  why  each  item 
is  there,  what  it  is  good  for. 

c.  Remind  the  class  of  any  cautions  you  feel  are  still  necessary. 
Make  very  clear  what  responsibilities  a consumer  must  assume 
in  reading  labels  and  interpreting  them. 

d.  Prepare,  perhaps  in  mimeographed  form,  a short  “diction- 
ary” of  key  words  every  buyer  of  health  products  should 
understand. 
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COSMETICS 


The  1938  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  brought  cosmetics  under 
supervision  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  in  the  same  general 
way  as  foods  and  drugs.  At  the  same 
time  the  Wheeler-Lea  Amendment 
authorized  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  regulate  cosmetic  adver- 
tising. 

The  law  defined  cosmetics  very 
broadly  to  include  “articles  intended 
to  be  rubbed,  powdered,  sprinkled 
or  sprayed  on,  introduced  into,  or 
otherwise  applied  to  the  human  body 
. . . for  cleansing,  beautifying,  pro- 
moting attractiveness,  or  altering  the 
appearance.”  Hence  the  term  in- 
cludes such  items  as  shaving  prepara- 
tions, depilatories,  deodorants,  and 
mouthwashes,  as  well  as  powders 
and  rouges.  However,  the  act  does 
not  apply  to  soaps.  Any  cosmetic 
preparation  claiming  medical  prop- 
erties is  judged  according  to  the  drug 
requirements  of  the  law. 

The  main  provisions  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Health  Guards 

A cosmetic  must  not  contain  any  sub- 
stance which  may  make  it  harmful 
to  users  when  used  as  is  customary 
or  under  the  directions  for  use  in- 
dicated in  the  labeling. 

Dangerous  coal-tar  hair  dyes  must  be 
labeled  with  the  caution  statement 
stipulated  in  the  act,  but  such  dan- 
gerous coal-tar  dyes  are  not  per- 
mitted for  use  as  eyelash  and  eyebrow 
dyes. 

Cosmetic  containers  must  not  be  com- 
posed of  any  substance  which  may 
render  the  contents  harmful. 


Cosmetics  (except  hair  dyes)  may  con- 
tain only  those  coal-tar  colors  which 
come  from  a batch  certified  as  being 
harmless.  Provisions  are  made  for 
the  listing  of  coal-tar  colors  that  are 
harmless  and  for  the  certification  of 
batches  of  such  colors. 

Sanitation 

A cosmetic  must  not  consist  of  any 
filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  sub- 
stance. 

Cosmetics  must  be  prepared,  packed, 
and  held  under  sanitary  conditions. 

Labeling  Information 

Cosmetic  labeling  must  include  the 
following  information: 

1.  The  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  distributor. 

2.  An  accurate  statement  of  the  quan- 
tity of  contents. 

3.  All  the  information  required  by  the 
act  must  be  shown  in  the  labeling 
in  a form  easily  noticed  and  readily 
understood. 

Prohibited  Deceptions 

The  labeling  of  a cosmetic  must  not 
be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particu- 
lar. 

A cosmetic  container  must  not  be  so 
made,  formed,  or  filled  as  to  be  mis- 
leading. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
enforcement  officials,  always  hard 
pressed  to  cover  the  important  prob- 
lems of  foods  and  drugs,  should 
spend  much  time  on  the  common 
cosmetics  such  as  face  powder  and 
creams,  lipstick,  and  rouge.  There  is 
really  not  much  of  a problem  about 
these  goods,  anyway,  as  long  as  a few 
easily  met  minimum  requirements 
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cosmetic  selection  on  a coldly  scien- 
tific basis. 

However,  sometimes  powerful  and 
dangerous  drugs  and  chemicals  have 
been  introduced  into  cosmetics, 
causing  disfiguration,  blindness,  and 
even  death.  All  sorts  of  devices  have 
been  marketed  by  gypsters,  some- 
times at  high  prices.  And  ridiculous 
claims  for  results  approaching  magic 
have  lulled  the  credulous  into  wast- 
ing money. 

Emphasis  on  accurate  labeling  and 
advertising  of  cosmetic  aims,  there- 
fore, chiefly  at  two  goals: 

1.  Protecting  health  and  safety,  by 
eliminating  dangerous  prepara- 
tions, or  safeguarding  their  prop- 
er use. 

2.  Protecting  consumers’  pocket- 
books  against  extreme  exploita- 
tion, by  eliminating  grossly  ex- 
aggerated claims  that  lead  people 
to  spend  money  in  futile  pursuit 
of  impossible  goals. 


STUDY  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  If  you  care  to  study  legal  details,  you  can  get  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  10  cents. 

To  get  a picture  of  how  enforcement  proceeds,  scan  a few  issues  of 
the  Cosmetic  Notices  of  Judgment  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Weekly  Releases  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

2.  An  excellent  reference  is  Cosmetics,  one  of  the  Better  Buymanship 
Series  of  the  Household  Finance  Corporation,  919  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago.  You  can  find  sections  on  cosmetics  also  in  consumer  edu- 
cation or  home  economics  textbooks  which  your  school  may  have. 

3.  Study  the  labels  on  as  many  cosmetics  as  you  can.  Analyze  the 
information  given  and  the  claims  made;  compare  them  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  Try  to  get  some  samples  that  contain  warnings.  Per- 
haps you  will  also  want  to  consider  the  advertising  of  the  same  products. 

4.  Your  report  to  the  class.  As  a result  of  your  investigation,  what  ad- 
vice can  you  give  cosmetic  buyers  on  wise  use  of  labels?  Can  you  explain 
what  guarantees  lie  behind  the  labels  and  what  cautions  a buyer  still 
needs  to  observe?  Have  actual  samples  at  hand  to  show  what  you  mean. 


are  fulfilled.  A consumer  may  achieve 
greater  economy  or  better  satisfac- 
tion with  one  brand  than  another; 
but  the  choice  is  mostly  a matter  of 
common  sense  and  personal  prefer- 
ence. Very  few  persons  are  interested 
in  spending  much  effort  in  putting 
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TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 


In  1942  Americans  spent  about 
ten  billion  dollars  for  clothing;  gen- 
erally speaking,  around  ten  per  cent 
of  our  income  goes  for  clothes.  This 
puts  clothing  second  only  to  food  in 
volume  of  over-the-counter  buying. 
Furthermore,  what  we  get  for  our 
clothing  dollar  is  peculiarly  impor- 
tant to  us.  For  when  we  order  a 
suit  or  a dress  we  are  buying  not 
only  warmth  and  service,  but  also 
appearance. 

Consequently,  great  attention  has 
been  given  to  developing  standards 
and  labels  that  will  help  a consumer. 
But  the  problem  of  labeling  fabrics 
and  clothing  is  particularly  difficult 
because  they  have  so  many  variable 
factors.  One  can’t  even  imagine  la- 
beling a dress  “Grade  A,”  like  a beef- 
steak, because  a dress  can’t  be  judged 
so  simply.  To  “rate”  a dress  one 
needs  to  know  the  nature  and  quality 
of  its  fiber  content,  closeness  and 
type  of  weave,  tensile  strength,  prob- 
able shrinkage,  workmanship,  fast- 


ness of  the  dye,  accuracy  of  size— and 
then,  after  all  this  scientific  analysis, 
the  big  question  would  still  be, 
“Does  it  look  well  on  me?” 

Therefore,  the  emphasis  in  label- 
ing fabrics  and  garments  has  not 
been  on  making  quality  ratings  but 
rather  on  giving  the  consumer,  in 
simple,  easy-to-use  labels,  facts  from 
which  he  can  form  his  own  judgment. 

According  to  the  National  Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council  such  a label 
should  tell: 

What  the  product  is  made  of 
How  it  is  made 
How  it  will  perform 
How  it  should  be  used  and  cared  for 
Name  of  manufacturer  or  distribu- 
tor 

LABELING  TO  SHOW  FIBER  CONTENT 

What  an  article  is  made  of  de- 
termines to  a large  extent  what  it 
will  do;  therefore,  knowledge  of  fiber 
content  is  essential,  and  making  this 
knowledge  available  to  the  buyer  is 
the  one  thing  which  government 
agencies  have  stressed.  Each  fiber 
has  certain  characteristics  requiring 
specific  care.  Some  fabrics  can  be 
washed,  others  must  be  dry  cleaned. 
Some  will  shrink  very  little,  others 
greatly. 

Look  at  an  example:  In  1936  a 
woman  bought  a blue  dress  because 
it  looked  like  a cotton  dress  that  had 
proved  satisfactory.  There  was  no 
label  to  tell  what  it  was  made  of  or 
how  it  should  be  cleaned.  And  so  she 
sent  it  to  the  laundry  that  had  done 
her  clothes  for  years.  It  came  back 
miniature  in  size,  split  in  several 
places,  and  looking  like  an  old,  worn 
garment. 
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Many  persons  were  involved  in 
this  little  tragedy.  The  customer  had 
paid  the  price  of  a good  dress— and 
the  dress  was  good.  Yet,  because  she 
did  not  know  that  it  was  made  of 
rayon  and  couldn’t  take  the  treat- 
ment of  cotton,  it  was  ruined.  She 
wondered  if  the  laundry  was  to 
blame.  She  felt  resentful  toward  the 
store  for  not  telling  her  how  to  clean 
it.  When  the  store  heard  the  story,  it 
turned  its  anger  upon  the  dress  man- 
ufacturer. The  dress  firm,  in  turn, 
blamed  the  fabric  house. 

All  this  was  possible  in  1936,  for 
there  was  confusion  throughout 
fabric  and  clothing  manufacturing 
fields,  retailing  channels,  service  or- 
ganizations such  as  laundries  and  dry 
cleaning  establishments,  and  the 
ranks  of  the  consuming  public.  The 
confusion  is  rapidly  being  ironed 
out.  As  the  difficulties  met  by  busi- 
ness and  consumers  increased,  the 
number  of  complaints  reaching  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  also  in- 
creased. A way  out  of  the  confusion 
was  demanded— and  found.  Conse- 
quently, labeling  textiles  and  gar- 
ments to  show  what  they  are  made  of 
is  largely  mandatory. 

T rade  Practice  Rules.  As  a result 
of  many  requests  the  Commission 
set  out,  in  1937,  to  hold  trade  con- 
ferences to  formulate  rules.  As  is 
always  true  of  such  conferences, 
whatever  line  of  work  they  involve, 
representatives  of  all  parts  of  the 
industry  and  of  consumers  came  to- 
gether, and  the  rules  they  formu- 
lated were  based  on  their  practical 
experience. 

Each  set  of  trade  practice  rules  is 
divided  into  two  groups.  Group  I 


consists  of  mandatory  practices  which 
the  Commission  pledges  itself  to  en- 
force; Group  II  includes  practices 
which  are  recommended  but  not  le- 
gally enforced.  Under  trade  practice 
rules  cooperative  action  in  the  indus- 
try is  depended  on  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. However,  if  a firm  violates  a 
Group  I rule,  any  interested  party,  or 
the  Commission  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, may  make  a complaint.  Evi- 
dence is  then  gathered  and  the  case 
is  studied.  It  may  be  settled  upon  the 
defendant’s  signing  a stipulation  not 
to  use  further  the  practices  com- 
plained of.  Or  the  case  may  be  tried; 
and  if  a violation  is  proved,  the  Com- 
mission may  issue  a “Cease  and  De- 
sist” order. 

Such  sets  of  rules  have  been 
adopted  for  a number  of  classes  of 
textile  products;  one  important  code, 
that  of  the  rayon  industry,  is  sum- 
marized below. 

Mandatory  Trade  Practice  Rules  for 
the  Rayon  Industry 

The  word  rayon  must  be  marked  on  all 
fabrics  or  articles  containing  that 
fiber. 

When  rayon  is  combined  with  other 
fibers,  the  names  of  all  must  be  put 
on  the  label  in  the  order  of  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  are  used  in  the 
resulting  material. 

If  any  fiber  is  present  in  quantity  of 
five  per  cent  or  less,  the  exact  per- 
centage present  must  be  disclosed  so 
that  the  impression  that  it  is  present 
in  a larger  amount  will  not  be 
created. 

The  term  rayon  must  be  given  at  least 
the  same  prominence  as  the  trade 
mark  of  the  manufacturer,  if  a trade 
mark  is  used. 
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If  terms  such  as  "taffeta”  or  "chiffon,” 
formerly  considered  to  be  silk  terms, 
are  applied  to  rayon  they  must  ap- 
pear on  the  label  as  “rayon  taffeta,” 
etc. 

Trade  practice  rules  offer  several 
advantages.  To  a considerable  de- 
gree, they  represent  a democratic 
agreement  among  the  leaders  of  the 
trade.  The  rules  apply  to  both  fabric 
and  garment  manufacturers,  so  that 
both  branches  of  the  industry  share 
responsibility.  Because  it  is  required 
that  the  statements  of  facts  be  at- 
tached to  articles,  the  information  is 
sure  to  get  to  consumers;  and  since 
consumers  take  part  in  making  the 
rules,  the  facts  presented  are  likely  to 
be  those  of  greatest  usefulness.  Facts 
in  addition  to  those  required  may  be 
given;  if  so,  the  statements  must  be 
truthful.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
use  the  labels  with  confidence. 

The  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act. 
The  labeling  of  woolen  goods  de- 
pends, not  on  trade  practice  rules, 
but  on  a federal  law  passed  in  1940 
and  administered  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  It  requires  that 
every  article  containing  wool  which 
enters  interstate  commerce  must  be 
labeled  as  to  its  fiber  content  except 
carpets,  rugs,  mats,  and  upholsteries. 
The  term  "Wool,”  standing  alone, 
means  virgin  wool.  If  all  or  part  of 
the  wool  fiber  is  “reprocessed”  or 
“reused,”  the  label  must  tell  this, 
and  the  percentage  of  each  type. 
If  other  fibers  such  as  cotton  are 
mixed  with  the  wool,  their  percent- 
age must  also  be  given.  Likewise,  the 
weight  of  any  adulterating  materials 
must  be  shown. 


All  these  facts,  with  the  usual 
other  details  of  manufacturer’s  name, 
etc.,  must  be  put  in  common  words 
and  plainly  indicated,  on  a label 
which  is  so  fastened  to  the  article 
that  it  will  stay  there  until  the  article 
reaches  the  consumer. 

* * * 

You  can  get  sample  trade  practice 
rules  by  sending  to  the  F ederal  T rade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
free  copies  of: 

1.  Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the  Lin- 
en Industry 

2.  Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the  Silk 
Industry 

3.  Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the  Fur 
Industry 

4.  Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the 
House  Dress  and  Wash  Frock 
Manufacturing  Industry 

5.  Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the  In- 
fants’ and  Children’s  Knitted 
Outwear  Industry 

6.  Trade  Practice  Rules  for  the  Ho- 
siery Industry 

After  studying  these  bulletins,  de- 
cide what  you  have  a right  to  expect 
on  textile  and  clothing  labels.  Take 
note  of  new  terms  used  in  the  rules; 
which  of  them  do  consumers  need  to 
know? 

As  you  study  wool  labels  in  the 
stores  try  to  determine  what  diffi- 
culties have  been  encountered  by  re- 
tailers in  adhering  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  what  use  consumers 
make  of  the  labels,  and  how  to  use 
wool  labels  more  advantageously. 

A pamphlet  containing  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  based  on  this 
law  is  available  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  request. 

* # # 
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LABELING  TO  INDICATE  SIZE 

Traditionally  the  sizes  of  chil- 
dren’s clothing  have  been  shown  in 
terms  of  age  groups  (“Size  8,”  “Size 
16,”  etc.)  With  this  there  have  been 
three  difficulties: 

1.  Not  all  8-year-olds  or  i 2-year-olds 
are  the  same  size.  A 10-year-old 
might  be  best  fitted  by  size  8 or  by 
size  12. 

2.  People  differ  so  much  in  their  pro- 
portions that  no  one  measure  could 
indicate  all  dimensions  satisfac- 
torily. A boy  might  fit  size  8 perfectly 
for  height,  but  be  far  too  broad  in 
the  shoulders  or  hips. 

3.  The  size  designations  have  never 
been  well  standardized.  One  dress- 
maker’s size  fourteen  may  be  larger 
or  in  different  proportions  than 
another’s. 

To  find  a better  way  of  sizing, 
a research  project  was  set  up  in 
1 937  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Measurements  of  147,000 
boys  and  girls  were  taken  by  trained 
measurers. 

It  was  found  that  no  one  measure 
could  indicate  very  well  a child’s 
size,  because  he  might  be  short  and 
broad,  short  and  thin,  tall  and  broad, 
or  tall  and  thin.  But  all  his  length 
measurements  (height,  length  of  arm, 
length  of  leg,  etc.)  were  pretty  well 
correlated;  and  so  were  all  measures 
of  width  (weight,  chest  size,  width 
of  shoulders,  etc.)  Hence,  what  is 
needed  is  one  measure  of  length  and 
one  of  width.  The  best  combination 
was  found  to  be  height  and  weight; 
but  height  and  hip  was  also  good 
and  easier  to  use. 

The  results  of  the  study  were  pub- 
lished as  a proposed  system  for  sizing 


garments  and  patterns  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  the  cooperation  of  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  was  sought 
to  put  the  system  into  operation.  Be- 
cause innovations  are  not  accepted 
readily,  it  will  take  time  for  retailers 
and  consumers  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  scientific  sizing.  General 
adoption  of  the  system  will  probably 
depend  on  consumers’  request  for 
garments  so  marked. 

A similar,  though  less  extensive, 
study  of  women’s  measurements  was 
made.  Again,  the  height-weight  com- 
bination was  found  best,  with  height- 
hip  measures  a poor  second.  The 
results  of  this  study  have  not  been 
advanced  so  far  in  commercial  use. 

A good  example  of  a successful 
sizing  is  men’s  shirts,  which  now  com- 
monly give  collar  size  and  sleeve 
length  (151/^-34)  • These  two  meas- 
ures enable  men  to  get  the  right  size 
rather  easily  and  surely. 

* # * 

See  if  you  can  find  children’s  gar- 
ments labeled  according  to  the  new 
sizing  system.  For  more  detail,  write 
to  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics,  Washington, 
D.  C.  for  Children's  Body  Measure- 
ments for  Sizing  Garments  and 
Patterns , and  for  Standard  Sizes  for 
Children’s  Clothes . 

# # # 

LABELING  TO  INDICATE  COLOR 
STANDARDS 

Another  important  fact  a con- 
sumer needs  to  know  about  textiles 
and  clothing  is  how  well  they  will 
keep  their  color.  About  fifty  million 
dollars  a year  are  wasted  on  garments 
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discarded  because  fading  colors  have 
destroyed  their  eye  appeal  before 
they  are  worn  out.  Likewise,  home 
furnishings  often  lose  their  beauty 
because  of  fading  under  light. 

Consequently,  various  agencies  are 
working  out  specifications  for  de- 
termining the  color  fastness  of  goods 
under  varying  conditions,  and  to  give 
the  consumer  guidance  by  labels. 
The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau, 
for  instance,  issues  a “Color  Tested” 
seal  for  fabrics  that  meet  its  stand- 
ards. And  the  U.  S.  Testing  Co.  cer- 
tifies goods  that  meet  its  color  tests. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  been  working  for  years  on  pro- 
posed trade  practice  rules  for  show- 
ing the  fastness  of  colors  by  Grades 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  or  by  some  descrip- 
tive terms.  Technical  difficulties  have 
been  met  and  the  standards  are  still 
only  in  tentative  form.  One  set  of 
proposed  grades  is  based  on  resist- 
ance to  fading  under  light.  Grade  A 
will  withstand  light  for  a minimum 
of  160  hours,  Grade  B for  80  hours, 
Grade  C for  20  hours,  Grade  D for 
10  hours.  In  addition  to  the  grade 
designation  there  may  be  an  explan- 
atory statement  telling  that  the  in- 
dicated grade  will  give  satisfactory 
service  under  certain  conditions  or 
in  certain  materials.  (For  instance, 
resistance  to  fading  by  light  is  essen- 
tial in  draperies,  unimportant  in 
bath  towels.) 


Similar  grades  are  proposed  for 
resistance  to  other  color-changing 
influences  such  as  washing,  dry  clean- 
ing, pressing  (dry  and  wet),  perspira- 
tion, crocking,  and  gas.  A fabric 
might  be  Grade  A with  respect  to 
fading  by  washing,  and  Grade  C with 
respect  to  sunlight. 

# # * 

Send  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  Proposed  T rade  Practice 
Rules  Relating  to  the  Colorfastness 
of  Textiles.  Note  the  bases  used  in 
determining  each  grade  for  fabrics 
under  each  color-changing  condi- 
tion. What  do  you  think  of  this  pro- 
posed method  of  marking  textile 
products  for  fastness?  What  is  your 
mother’s  reaction  to  it? 

# # # 

LABELING  FOR  SHRINKAGE 

Whether  or  not  a fabric  or  gar- 
ment will  shrink  is  difficult  for  a con- 
sumer to  determine  at  the  counter. 
Even  if  he  thinks  it  will  shrink,  he 
has  no  way  of  knowing  how  much. 
When  definite  information  is  lack- 
ing, inconvenience,  decreased  satis- 
faction, and  sometimes  complete  loss 
of  the  money  and  time  invested  may 
result. 

In  1938,  trade  practice  rules  for 
labeling  the  shrinkage  of  woven  cot- 
ton goods  were  issued.  They  prohibit 
labeling  in  a way  that  might  mislead 
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the  public  in  judging  the  preshrunk 
character  of  goods.  They  do  not  re- 
quire all  goods  to  be  labeled  for 
shrinkage,  and  they  do  not  apply 
unless  the  manufacturer  makes  some 
claim  concerning  shrinkage.  But  if 
a claim  is  made,  it  must  be  accu- 
rate and  specific.  Use  of  such  terms 
as  full-shrunk,  double-shrunk,  non- 
shrinkable  is  permitted  only  if  no 
residual  shrinkage  remains.  This  is 
almost  never  the  case.  Therefore, 
if  goods  have  been  shrunk  sub- 
stantially, but  not  completely,  such 
words  as  preshrunk  or  shrunk  may 
be  used,  providing  the  percentage  of 
shrinkage  remaining  is  indicated.  As 
a consequence  you  may  see  such  la- 
bels as  “Preshrunk;  will  not  shrink 
more  than  2 per  cent.” 

Since  shrinkage  labeling  is  op- 
tional with  the  manufacturer,  insist- 
ence upon  it  is  up  to  us.  If  we  take 
a chance  and  buy  an  article  which  is 
not  labeled  for  shrinkage  while  an- 
other brand  is,  we  have  only  our- 
selves to  blame  if  dissatisfaction 
results. 

LABELING  FOR  SPECIAL  FINISHES 

Fabrics  go  through  various  finishes 
to  enhance  their  appearance  and 
make  them  more  useful  for  special 
purposes.  There  are  treatments  for 
permanent  stiffness,  crease  resist- 
ance, water  repellency,  moth  preven- 
tion, and  fire  proofing.  Often  these 


treatments  do  not  alter  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cloth.  Usually  they  add 
to  the  retail  price. 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  these 
finishes  and  determine  their  perma- 
nence. The  change  that  is  produced, 
if  practical,  should  last  as  long  as  the 
fabric  is  in  use.  Certain  precautions 
in  laundering  or  dry  cleaning  may 
be  necessary. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  results 
for  the  many  textile  finishes  and  the 
special  treatment  often  needed  to  re- 
tain their  effectiveness,  adequate  la- 
beling is  the  only  means  whereby  the 
consumer  can  be  aided  in  his  selec- 
tion. The  most  satisfactory  labels  tell 
how  effective  a finish  is,  how  long  it 
will  last,  what  care  should  be  given 
it,  and  what  adjustments  will  be 
made  in  case  it  fails. 

LABELING  FOR  DURABILITY 

In  selecting  a textile,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  not  only  what  fiber  is 
used  but  also  the  quality  of  the  fiber 
composing  the  yarn.  This  informa- 
tion is  often  found  on  labels,  as,  for 
example,  reference  to  long-staple  cot- 
ton or  virgin  wool. 

The  manner  in  which  yarns  are 
interlaced  to  produce  the  material 
largely  determines  its  firmness  and 
its  resistance  to  snagging,  fraying, 
and  stretching.  The  plain  weave 
found  in  muslin  is  the  simplest  and 
most  durable  type  of  fabric  construe- 
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tion  known.  In  other  materials, 
where  decorative  effects  are  wanted, 
more  complicated  weaves  may  be  re- 
quired. For  example,  the  damask 
weave,  used  in  table  cloths,  has 
threads  floating  on  the  surface. 

When  long  service  is  desired,  a 
closely  woven  fabric  with  an  ade- 
quate number  of  threads  per  inch 
should  be  used.  The  number  of 
threads  usually  refers  to  number  of 
sets  of  yarn  per  inch  in  the  finished 
fabric  (e.g.,  140),  although  some 
manufacturers  state  separately  the 
number  of  warp  and  filling  threads 
per  inch  in  cloth  before  its  final 
finishing  (e.g.,  68x72),  which  is  more 
significant  to  the  consumer.  Because 
of  the  effect  of  finishing  processes  up- 
on the  cloth,  the  pre-finishing  count 
may  differ  from  the  count  in  the 
finished  cloth.  If  you  have  a hand 
lens,  you  can  easily  make  thread 
counts  of  a few  fabrics  to  see  how 
they  go. 

When  both  warp  and  filling 
threads  are  equal,  the  fabric  is  often 
described  as  square.  A fabric  with  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of 
threads  of  equal  size  in  both  warp 
and  filling  gives  greater  durability 
than  an  unbalanced  fabric.  This  con- 
dition is  especially  desirable  in  arti- 
cles such  as  sheets,  where  strain  is 
placed  on  both  warp  and  filling 
threads. 

Weight  alone  is  an  inadequate 
guide  to  quality.  But  when  related  to 
thread  count  it  is  a means  of  deter- 
mining quality  characteristics  of  ma- 
terials. Fine  yarns  placed  close  to- 
gether produce  a light-weight  high- 
quality  fabric.  Light  weight  can  re- 
sult also  from  coarse  yarns  placed  far 


apart.  Naturally  the  latter  will  be 
sleazy  and  poor  in  quality.  A poor 
fabric  can  be  given  the  weight  and 
appearance  of  a better  one  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a starch-like  substance, 
called  sizing , which  will  be  lost  in 
washing.  To  prevent  deception  in 
selling,  the  amount  of  sizing  should 
be  stated  in  percentage  on  the  label. 
Only  when  weight,  indicated  as  the 
number  of  ounces  per  square  yard, 
is  related  to  the  thread  count  will  it 
truly  indicate  the  solidarity  of  the 
basic  structure.  For  its  own  buying, 
the  government  specifies  that  a sheet 
with  a thread  count  of  112  shall 
weigh  3.7  ounces  per  square  yard  and 
that  one  with  a thread  count  of  128 
shall  weigh  4.0  ounces. 

Breaking  or  tensile  strength  is  an- 
other indication  of  the  wearing  qual- 
ity of  a fabric.  To  determine  this  a 
special  machine  is  used  by  textile  ex- 
perts. The  strength  is  then  described 
to  consumers  by  means  of  labels. 
Strength  is  not  essential  in  all  fab- 
rics; but  it  is  necessary  in  fabrics  such 
as  sheeting,  where  there  is  consider- 
able strain  in  use  and  in  laundering. 

LABELING  FOR  PRESTIGE 

Prestige  labels  have  importance  in 
apparel.  A label  bearing  the  name 
“Fashion  Originator’s  Guild,”  “New 
York  Dress  Institute,”  “Lily  Dache 
Model,”  “Saks  Fifth  Avenue  Origi- 
nal,” or  simply  the  word  “Imported” 
means  more  to  some  people  than  the 
becomingness  of  the  garment  itself. 
Rather  than  quarrel  with  that  posi- 
tion, let  us  recognize  its  psychologi- 
cal value.  We  might  add  one  word  of 
caution— keep  prestige  value  in  its 
rightful  place.  If  a garment  is  right 
in  design,  good  in  quality  and,  in  ad- 
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dition,  has  fashion  prestige,  we  have 
several  values  accruing  to  us  as  own- 
ers. But  suitability  to  the  wearer,  his 
personality,  his  needs,  and  his  bud- 
get is  far  more  important  than  the 
prestige  carried  by  a label. 

LABELS  INDICATING  LABOR  STANDARDS 

The  clothing  industry  is  not  as 
stable  as  others  that  are  less  seasonal. 
It  was  long  characterized  by  poor 
labor  conditions.  These  have  been 
largely  corrected  through  labor  legis- 
lation. Through  the  united  effort  of 
the  Consumer’s  League  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  labels  were  devised 
to  be  sewed  on  garments  whose 
manufacturers  observed  regulation 
of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  condi- 
tions of  work.  These  labels  were 
given  wide  use  at  the  time  of  the 
N.R.A.  Even  after  the  labeling  re- 
quirement was  abolished  with  the 
N.R.A.,  the  use  of  the  labor  label 
continued  in  the  coat  and  millinery 
industries.  The  recently  created  New 
York  Dress  Institute  label  carries  the 
statement  “Made  under  standard  of 
the  I.L.G.W.U.’’  (International  La- 
dies Garment  Workers  Union).  The 
inclusion  of  such  a label  indicates 
that  the  manufacturing  was  done  un- 
der conditions  satisfactory  to  the 
union.  Its  absence,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  the  conditions  were  neces- 
sarily “unfair.” 

# # # 

Should  we,  as  consumers,  be  con- 
cerned about  the  conditions  of  work 
under  which  our  garments  are  made? 
If  so,  is  a union  label  a satisfactory 
symbol  of  fair  conditions?  See  if  you 
can  find  in  your  garments  any  labels 
referring  to  labor  conditions. 

# # * 
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LABELS  REFERRING  TO  COMMERCIAL 
STANDARDS 

If  you  read  the  Trade  Practice 
Rules  for  Shrinkage  of  Woven  Cot- 
ton Yard  Goods,  you  found  “Com- 
mercial Standard  CS59-44”  used  as 
a basis  for  determining  shrinkage 
properties.  Already  in  this  unit  you 
have  studied  about  the  work  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  You 
know  how  it  works  in  conjunction 
with  producers,  merchants,  and  users 
to  establish  bases  by  which  manu- 
facturers can  label  and  consumers 
can  judge  the  quality  of  goods.  Even 
though  a standard  will  not  be  pro- 
mulgated unless  it  is  accepted  by  65 
per  cent  of  an  industry  and  has  no 
valid  opposition,  it  is  not  binding 
upon  any  manufacturer  unless  he 
chooses  to  use  it.  However,  manu- 
facturers are  encouraged  to  label 
their  goods  as  meeting  commercial 
standards. 

* # # 

Send  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  Letter  Circular  LC776 
which  gives  a complete  list  of  com- 
mercial standards.  From  it  select 
those  items  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested. Send  for  copies  of  the  commer- 
cial standards  set  for  the  selected  arti- 
cles. 

Note  the  characteristics  upon 
which  each  standard  has  been  based. 

Try  to  determine  the  suitability  of 
this  set  of  qualities  for  your  use.  See 
how  many  articles  in  your  local 
stores  are  labeled  as  complying  with 
commercial  standards. 

Study  textile  products  that  are 
used  in  your  home.  Find  out  which 
ones  failed  to  give  satisfactory  serv- 
ice. What  were  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
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satisfaction?  If  the  troubles  were  due 
to  mistakes  in  buying,  are  standards 
and  labels  available  now  to  help  pre- 
vent repetition  of  such  mistakes? 
What  help  should  you  like  to  have 
that  is  not  now  available  to  you? 
What  can  you  do  to  get  the  help  you 
need? 

* * * 

PLANNING  INFORMATIVE  LABELS 

We  have  now  considered  what  in- 
formation consumers  need  in  buying 
textiles  and  clothing.  Does  it  seem 
that  to  carry  data  on  all  the  factors 
which  are  important  a shirt  might 
have  to  be  almost  covered  with  la- 
bels? Well,  fortunately,  no  one  arti- 
cle needs  to  show  all  the  facts.  One 
set  of  facts  is  important  for  sheets, 
another  for  dresses,  and  so  on. 

Even  so,  there  is  a real  problem  in 
getting  on  tags  and  labels  as  many 
facts  as  a careful  buyer  might  want. 
Many  business  firms  and  organiza- 
tions have  been  trying  to  work  out 
labels  and  tags  which  are  highly  in- 
formative and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tractive and  easy  to  use.  Some  of 
them  have  marketed  fabrics  certi- 
fied for  quality  by  an  independent 
laboratory.  Others  have  put  a fairly 
complete  product  analysis  on  the  la- 
bel. For  example.  Pacific  Mills,  one 
of  the  largest  fabric  manufacturers 
in  the  country,  has  developed  a 
“Factag”  which  gives  the  points  you 


should  check  when  you  buy  fabric, 
tells  how  the  fabric  meets  standard 
specifications  for  these  qualities,  and 
how  it  should  be  cared  for. 

“Info tag”  is  the  name  given  to  the 
form  of  label  adopted  by  Sears,  Roe- 
buck and  Company.  In  the  case  of 
sheets,  each  quality  bears  a distinc- 
tive label  showing  thread  count, 
breaking  strength,  weight  and  sizing, 
selvages  and  hems.  By  comparing 
these  labels,  consumers  can  see 
clearly  the  differences  in  the  quality 
of  goods  at  different  prices.  Sears  uses 
equally  helpful  labels  on  other  prod- 
ucts. Since  specific  commodity  infor- 
mation has  been  given,  mail  order 
sales  have  steadily  increased.  Custom- 
ers are  buying  with  greater  confi- 
dence and  fewer  adjustments  have  to 
be  made. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of 
many  labeling  systems  being  used  by 
American  business  firms  today.  Cer- 
tain of  the  labels  of  these  firms  are 
permitted  to  carry  the  statement 
“This  is  the  type  of  label  suggested 
by  the  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council,  Inc.”  All  labels  approved 
by  the  Council  answer  the  following 
questions:  (1)  What  is  the  product 
made  of?  (2)  How  is  it  made?  (3)  How 
will  it  perform?  (4)  How  should  it  be 
used  and  cared  for?  (5)  What  is  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer  or  distrib- 
utor? 


STUDY  SUGGESTIONS 

You  must  see  by  now  that  adequate  labeling  of  textiles  and  clothing  is 
no  easy  matter.  Because  the  field  is  so  big  and  complex,  maybe  you’d 
better  concentrate  on  one  line  that  interests  you:  shirts,  for  instance,  or 
sheets,  or  suits,  or  dresses. 

1.  Get  the  cooperation  of  local  dealers.  Find  out  what  they  think 
about  labeling.  Do  they  wish  manufacturers  would  make  more  data 
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available  to  consumers?  Do  they  emphasize  labels  in  their  selling?  Do 
they  add  any  labels  of  their  own?  If  so,  what  items  do  they  add? 

2.  Make  a collection  of  good  labels  and  study  them  closely.  You  can 
find  them  around  home  or  at  school.  Firms  which  have  made  a specialty 
of  informative  labeling,  such  as  Chatham  Blankets,  the  big  mail  order 
houses,  Pacific  Mills,  and  others  will  send  you  samples.  The  National 
Consumer-Retailer  Council’s  booklet.  Informative  Labeling , contains 
many  kinds  of  labels.  It  may  be  had  from  the  Council  at  8 West  40th  St., 
New  York  City,  for  25  cents. 

3.  Throughout  this  section  we  have  mentioned  government  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  such  as  United  States  Testing  Co.,  which  set  stand- 
ards, make  tests,  etc.  Follow  up  any  of  these  in  which  you  are  interested. 

4.  Your  report  to  the  class.  When  it’s  your  turn  to  be  the  teacher, 
have  your  material  well  organized  for  presentation.  Make  a display  of 
good  labels,  also  of  poor  ones,  demonstrating  why  they  are  good  or  what 
it  is  you  think  they  lack.  Give  the  class  a short  list  of  the  key  words  they 
should  all  know.  Show  them  how  to  read  and  interpret  intelligently 
what  the  labels  say. 


HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES 


American  homes  are  the  most 
highly  mechanized  in  the  world.  In 
1942,  they  contained  55  million 
motor-driven  refrigerators,  washers, 
ironers,  and  vacuum  cleaners,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  the  refrigerators  and 
washers  without  motors,  as  well  as 
large  heating  devices  like  ranges  and 
water  heaters.  There  were  also  some 
75  million  smaller  heating  devices, 
such  as  irons,  toasters,  coffee  makers, 
waffle  irons,  hot  plates,  roasters,  and 
heating  pads.  Lamps  alone  form  an 
important  item. 

We  buy  such  equipment  to  last  a 
long  time.  We  want  it  to  be  attractive 
and  convenient,  as  well  as  safe  and 
sturdy.  Frequently,  the  original  pur- 
chase price  is  a considerable  sum, 
and  the  monthly  bills  for  fuel  or  cur- 
rent stack  up  to  another  fair-sized 
sum  over  a period  of  years. 

And  so  for  many  reasons  the  cor- 
rect buying  of  household  appliances 


is  important  to  us.  Yet  identifying 
good  quality  is  peculiarly  difficult— 
or  would  be  if  we  had  to  depend 
purely  on  our  own  ability  to  judge 
the  goods.  For  it  is  hard  to  tell  much 
about  the  real  quality  of  these  things 
merely  by  looking  at  them. 

Therefore,  this  is  a field  in  which 
it  is  especially  necessary  to  have  in- 
formation that  will  enable  us  to 
make  intelligent  comparisons. 

To  a certain  extent  labels  and  de- 
scriptive materials  on  household 
equipment  serve  the  same  basic  pur- 
pose as  labels  on  any  other  goods— to 
tell  us  what  the  article  is,  who  made 
it,  etc.  Frequently  such  information 
is  carried  on  a name  plate.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  name  of  the  product  and 
its  maker’s  name  and  address,  this 
plate  commonly  has  such  items  as 
model  and  serial  number  (which  may 
be  important  when  ordering  repairs 
or  servicing  the  machine),  power  rat- 
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ing  in  horsepower,  the  voltage  and 
type  of  current  to  be  used,  the  num- 
ber of  watts  consumed  when  the  de- 
vice is  in  operation.  For  some  equip- 
ment, such  as  refrigerators,  capacity 
may  be  given. 

With  respect  to  equipment,  we  are 
more  likely  to  be  interested  in  what 
it  will  do  than  in  what  it  is.  If  the 
manufacturer  of  a motor  told  us  in 
great  detail  what  materials  he  put 
into  it,  we  should  probably  be  little 
better  off  than  before,  because  we 
aren’t  expert  enough  to  judge  what 
materials  are  best.  But  when  he  tells 
us  the  horsepower  of  the  motor,  we 
have  a performance  standard  that 
means  a great  deal.  Likewise,  since 
we  are  interested  in  economy  of  oper- 
ation, we  are  glad  to  be  told  the  wat- 
tage of  light  bulbs,  for  instance,  for 
this  tells  us  how  much  current  they 
will  use. 

Standards  of  performance  must  be 
worked  out  scientifically.  They  must 
be  based  on  standardized  measure- 
ments and  tests  under  controlled 
conditions.  Often,  tests  must  be  de- 
vised which  show  in  a short  time 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  years  of 
normal  wear  and  tear  when  the  arti- 
cle is  used  in  the  home.  Then  the  re- 
sults of  such  tests  and  measurements 
must  be  ‘'translated”  into  terms  you 
and  I can  understand. 


We  are  interested  also  in  safety. 
We  do  not  want  motors  that  carry  a 
hazard  of  shocking  us.  We  want  to 
avoid  wiring  that  may  cause  fires.  We 
like  to  know  that  our  gas  stoves  are 
safe  from  explosion.  We  desire  lamps 
that  will  provide  proper  light.  Indus- 
try and  government  have  worked  for 
many  years  to  make  available  to  us 
the  facts  we  need  about  quality  of 
performance,  economy  of  operation, 
and  safety.  Several  great  associations 
have  been  particularly  active.  And 
we  commonly  get  our  assurances 


from  the  seals  they  place  upon  equip- 
ment which  meets  their  standards, 
rather  than  from  a detailed  study  of 
the  standards  themselves. 

For  example,  the  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories  are  concerned  with  in- 
formation from  the  viewpoint  of  fire 
and  hazard.  The  American  Gas  As- 
sociation is  composed  of  gas  com- 
panies and  companies  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas  appliances. 
Lamps  that  meet  certain  specifica- 
tions are  permitted  to  use  Illumi- 
nating Engineering  Society  insignia 
on  certification  tags. 

Many  facts  are  needed  about  an 
appliance,  as  well  as  directions  for 
its  use  and  care.  So  manufacturers 
often  fill  pamphlets  with  descrip- 
tion and  advice.  Probably,  few  con- 
sumers give  these  the  attention  they 
deserve. 
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STUDY  SUGGESTIONS 

It  may  be  best  for  each  person  to  concentrate  on  one  type  of  equipment; 
e.g.,  mechanical  refrigerators,  reading  lamps,  gas  ranges,  extension  cords. 
Remember,  your  first  purpose  is  to  see  how  much  you  can  learn  about 
buying  that  type  of  goods  through  the  labels  and  informative  materials 
on  or  accompanying  the  appliance.  Your  next  purpose  is  to  bring  your 
findings  to  the  class  and  help  your  fellow  students  learn  to  use  the 
sources  of  information. 

1.  Enlist  the  help  of  a dealer— if  possible,  of  several.  They  can  likely 
give  you  promotional  and  educational  material  from  the  manufacturers. 
And,  if  they  know  their  goods  well,  they  can  tell  you  a great  deal  about 
what  makes  for  good  quality  and  how  it  can  be  detected. 

2.  Study  the  approval  insignia  of  whatever  agency  is  involved,  such 
as  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  the  American  Gas  Association  or  the  Il- 
luminating Engineering  Society.  Find  out  where  the  seals  are  placed. 
Know  precisely  what  they  mean  (and  maybe  what  they  do  not  mean). 
Copy  the  seal  or  get  a sample  to  show  the  class.  If  you  are  working  on 
electric  cord,  know  the  significance  of  the  colored  bracelets  you  may 
find  on  it. 

(You  will  find  a longer  discussion  of  these  agencies  and  lists  of  their 
publications  on  pages  66  to  86  of  this  unit.  Use  these  pages  now.) 

3.  If  files  of  Consumers’  Research  Bulletins  or  Consumers  Union  Re- 
ports are  available,  check  back  to  see  if  they  have  made  a study  of  your 
commodity.  Observe  their  methods  of  studying  the  article  as  well  as 
their  conclusions.  Household  Finance  Corporation,  919  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  has  bulletins  on  Household  Equipment , Household  Re- 
frigerators, and  Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners,  all  well  worth  your  study. 

4.  Your  report  to  the  class.  Perhaps  you  should  sum  up  your  findings 

under  some  such  title  as,  “How  I Should  Go  About  Buying  a ” 

(whatever  it  is  you  studied).  Explain  what  information  you  need  in 
order  to  buy  wisely,  and  where  you  get  it.  Make  up  an  exhibit  showing 
your  analysis  of  several  models.  Be  sure  your  classmates  will  recognize 
any  insignia  you  think  important.  If  the  labeling  you  found  was  in  your 
opinion  inadequate,  let  them  know  what  further  information  you’d  like. 


CONCLUSIONS  FROM  THE  CLASS  INVESTIGATION 


Let’s  pause  for  a while  to  review 
what  we’ve  been  doing  and  make 
sure  we  see  the  significance  of  the 
study  as  a whole. 

The  key  idea  with  which  we 
started  in  this  unit  is  that  consumers 
need  information  about  the  goods 


they  buy— lots  of  it.  We  noted  that 
they  got  such  information  from 
many  sources:  from  advertisements, 
from  their  own  experience,  from 
sales  persons,  from  talking  with 
friends  and  neighbors,  from  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  articles,  lectures. 
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and  the  reports  of  organizations  that 
test  goods. 

But,  we  emphasized,  there  is  one 
special  source  of  information— the 
label  or  tag  which  we  can  use  right 
at  the  point  of  purchase.  If  it  is  clear 
and  concise,  gives  the  specific  facts 
we  need,  and  gives  them  in  a way  we 
can  understand,  it  can  greatly  help 
in  guiding  us  to  satisfactory  pur- 
chases. 

We  emphasized  that  to  be  mean- 
ingful, the  label  or  tag  would  have 
to  use  terms  that  have  exact,  stand- 
ardized meanings.  And  so  we  saw  that 
the  job  of  making  good  labels  rests 
on  the  determination  of  standards, 
standardized  measurements,  tests, 
and  in  some  cases  grades,  as  well  as 
standard  terms.  That  is  why  we  de- 
cided to  study  not  merely  labeling 
but  also  the  standards  which  lie  be- 
hind the  labels. 

Now,  in  this  chapter,  you’ve  been 
making  an  active  investigation  of  the 
standards  and  labels  available  for  a 
few  common  goods.  We  might  just 
as  well  have  selected  certain  other 
goods,  but  there  wasn’t  time  to  study 
them  all. 

By  now,  you  should  have  a fair 
idea  of  what  is  going  on  with  refer- 
ence to  standardization  and  labeling. 
Therefore,  this  is  a good  time  to 
pause  and  think  through  what  your 
class  has  found. 

1.  Did  you  find  more,  or  fewer, 
buying  guides  available  to  consum- 
ers than  you  expected?  Were  you  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  work  which 
has  been  done  in  the  building  of 
standards  and  labels  for  consumer 
goods? 


2.  In  general,  what  still  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  make  the  system  of 
standardizing  and  labeling  as  useful 
as  possible  to  consumers?  Do  you 
think  the  system  needs  to  be  made 
simpler  or  elaborated?  To  depend  on 
fewer  technical  terms?  Does  it  simply 
need  to  have  its  use  extended?  Or 
what? 

3.  Did  your  class  find  that  the  la- 
bels and  standards  available  are  be- 
ing used  well  by  consumers?  Or  that 
the  indifference  and  ignorance  of 
consumers  is  slowing  up  the  use  of 
good  labels?  If  consumer  education 
is  the  key,  what  is  it,  specifically,  that 
consumers  need  to  learn?  If  all  labels 
and  other  sources  of  information 
were  perfect,  what  responsibility 
should  you  as  a consumer  still  have 
for  determining  your  needs? 

4.  What  seems  to  be  the  proper 
role  of  the  government  in  the  whole 
program  of  developing  and  establish- 
ing standards  and  labels?  Should  it 
keep  hands  off,  let  consumers  and 
businessmen  work  out  the  solution? 
Should  it  help  in  the  development, 
but  not  require,  or  police,  use  of  what 
is  developed?  Does  the  proper  role  of 
government  differ  among  various 
commodities?  If  so,  why?  What  seem 
to  be  the  possibilities  of  cooperative 
work  by  business,  consumers,  and 
government? 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  book  we 
shall  go  on  to  study  some  proposals 
which  are  being  advanced  for  the 
further  extension  and  improvement 
of  standardization  and  labeling. 
Your  conclusions  at  that  point 
should  be  based  largely  on  what  you 
have  learned  in  this  chapter. 


4.  SMS  OF  TESTING  AND  MING  AGENCIES 


By  now  you  know  at  least  enough 
about  labeling  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lems it  presents.  You  can  see  that 
even  if  John  Jones,  the  washing  ma- 
chine manufacturer,  or  Pete  Smith, 
the  retailer,  sincerely  wants  to  give 
his  customers  information  via  the 
label,  he  still  has  a hard  job  doing  it 
perfectly.  And  even  if  you,  the  con- 
sumer, want  to  use  the  label,  your 
success  isn’t  automatically  insured. 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  that 
there  is  so  much  to  say  and  know, 
even  about  a simple  article  like  a 
lamp  cord,  before  one  can  really 
judge  it.  Presumably,  the  factory 
which  made  the  cord  has  the  facts 
and  could  write  specifications  about 
the  wire,  the  insulating  materials, 
and  the  way  the  plug  is  put  together. 
But  you  and  I couldn’t  tell  from  the 


description  how  long  it  would  be 
before  the  cord  broke  down.  Any- 
way, we’d  probably  not  care  to  be 
bothered. 

And  so,  as  usual,  there  has  been  a 
search  for  simple  short-cuts.  The  re- 
sults are  what  we  want  to  look  at  in 
this  chapter. 

The  short-cuts  take  a number  of 
forms,  and  they’re  not  altogether 
new.  One  of  the  oldest  of  them  is  the 
brand  name  or  trade  mark.  In  actual 
practice,  no  other  guide  to  selection 
is  used  as  much  by  consumers  as  the 
brand  name. 

But  the  number  of  brands  has 
grown  very  large.  The  claims  made 
for  various  brands  by  their  producers 
are  often  much  the  same,  though 
their  prices  and  qualities  vary.  Some 
brands  fail  to  represent  consistent 
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quality  from  year  to  year.  One  can’t 
constantly  try  them  all  and  base  his 
judgment  entirely  on  experience.  So 
the  need  has  grown  for  supplemen- 
tary ways  of  recognizing  the  choices 
that  give  greatest  value,  so  as  to  di- 
rect our  money  straight  at  them. 

Westinghouse  puts  this  well  in  a 
booklet  about  its  own  label  program: 

We  who  know  the  skill  and  care  put 
into  the  design,  manufacture,  inspec- 
tion, and  pricing  of  Westinghouse  ap- 
pliances, think  of  the  Westinghouse 
brand  name  as  assuring  both  quality 
and  value.  But  consumers,  confronted 
with  many  brand  names  on  the  various 
articles  they  must  buy  for  family  and 
personal  use,  noting  also  the  differing 
prices  for  articles  that  seem  more  or  less 
similar,  feel  that  they  need  more  pre- 
cise information  about  the  product- 
factors  that  influence  price  and  value. 


Because  we  consumers  are  busy, 
not  very  well  informed— and  maybe 
a little  lazy!— we  like  to  have  some- 
one else  do  part  of  the  screening  for 
us,  to  “separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats.”  The  result  is  that  various 
agencies  provide  seals,  certifications, 
grade  marks,  and  ratings  of  various 
kinds  to  distinguish  high-grade  goods 
or  services  from  poor  ones. 

Then  the  question  immediately 
arises:  How  “good”  are  these  seals 
and  other  ratings?  Can  we  depend  on 
them— at  least,  on  some  of  them?  Or 
are  they  just  devices  to  break  down 
our  sales  resistance?  Are  they  altruis- 
tic aids  to  the  consumer,  or  are  they 
only  part  of  the  selling  program— or 
can  they  be  both?  Let’s  look  behind 
the  scenes  a bit,  and  see  if  we  can 
“rate  the  raters.” 


Part  I 


A SURVEY  OF  THE  RATING 
AGENCIES  AT  WORK 


There  are  so  many  groups  at  work 
that  we  can’t  name  them  all  or  study 
them  in  detail.  The  best  we  can  do  is 
to  look  briefly  at  a few  prominent  ex- 
amples of  each  type. 

GOVERNMENT  UNITS  DO  CONSIDERABLE 
SCREENING 

Many  laws  and  ordinances  exist 
that  operate  to  make  our  consumer 
choices  easier,  of  which  we  often 
aren’t  conscious.  For  instance,  states 
set  up  qualifications  for  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  nurses;  this  doesn’t  mean 
that  everyone  who  hangs  out  an 
“M.D.”  is  a top-flight  medical  man, 
but  it  does  screen  out  amateurs  who 
might  like  to  carve  out  our  tonsils. 
Cities  remove  from  competition 


dairies  that  don’t  meet  sanitation 
requirements;  it  is  still  our  job  to 
pick  the  milkman  we  want,  but  we 
choose  one  with  the  assurance  that 
all  have  standards  above  a decent 
minimum.  A few  states  have  official 
departments  that  report  directly  on 
the  quality  of  a small  number  of 
goods.  Nearly  all  states  and  cities  pro- 
vide food  inspection,  and  some  even 
demand  grading  of  meat,  eggs,  and 
milk. 

The  federal  government  bars  from 
interstate  commerce  meat,  canned 
foods,  and  other  products  that  aren’t 
safe.  It  keeps  us  from  even  having  a 
chance  to  buy  many  dangerous  medi- 
cines, cosmetics,  and  devices  for 
health. 
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The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  But 
these  things  are  all  somewhat  on  the 
negative  side— keeping  the  undesir- 
able out  of  the  market.  When  it 
comes  to  helping  you  and  me  select 
from  what  does  appear  on  the  mar- 
ket, government  hasn’t  gone  far.  But 
the  federal  government  has  two  pro- 
grams which  bear  on  the  problem. 

Certification  and  Labeling  Plans. 
You  already  know  what  federal  speci- 
fications are:  the  detailed  guides 
which  the  government  uses  in  its 
own  buying.  If  you  want  to  buy 
goods  by  these  same  specifications, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
will  send  you  a list  of  producers  who 
are  “willing  to  certify”  that  their 
goods  meet  these  standards. 

The  list  will  give  you  only  pro- 
ducers’ names  and  addresses;  it  won’t 
give  you  specific  brand  names.  And 
since  not  all  of  a producer’s  brands 
may  meet  the  specifications,  you  will 
need  to  make  direct  inquiry  of  him. 
Furthermore,  the  producers  listed 
are  mostly  primary  sources  of  supply, 
concerned  with  large-scale  business 
rather  than  serving  the  over-the- 
counter  purchaser.  All  in  all,  it  is  a 
cumbersome  system,  easy  enough  for 
large-scale  buyers  to  use,  but  not  con- 
venient for  most  of  us,  who  buy  in 
small  amounts. 

To  make  it  easier  for  over-the- 
counter  customers  to  buy  on  specifi- 
cation, the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  encouraging  manufacturers  to 
use  “self-identifying,  quality-guaran- 
teeing” labels.  Once  a standard  for 
any  commodity  has  been  drawn  up 
and  accepted,  the  producer  whose 
goods  meet  or  exceed  the  standard 
can  say  so  on  his  label. 
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Some  typical  “quality-guaranteeing”  labels. 
Note  references  to  Commercial  Standards  and 
Department  of  Commerce. 

One  possible  weakness  of  both  the 
willing-to-certify  plan  and  the  self- 
certifying  label  is  that  no  agency 
steadily  polices  their  use.  The  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  does  not 
guarantee  that  the  mirror  with  a la- 
bel saying  that  it  meets  CS55-35 
really  does  meet  it.  How  serious  this 
weakness  may  be  is  hard  to  gauge. 
The  Bureau  thinks  it  of  no  great 
importance  because: 

1 . Since  the  plan  is  entirely  volun- 
tary and  utilized  mainly  by  reliable 
firms,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
significant  amount  of  cheating. 
Moreover,  if  any  firms  did  abuse  the 
system  their  competitors  would 
check  on  them. 

2.  Misuse  of  the  sytem  would 
constitute  direct  misrepresentation 
and  could  be  prosecuted  under  exist- 
ing law,  especially  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 
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But  laboratory  men  in  private  re- 
search organizations  shake  their 
heads  and  are  a bit  skeptical.  It’s  not 
that  many  producers  want  to  cheat, 
they  say,  but  often  they  don’t  really 
know  what  specifications  their  goods 
will  meet,  and  they’re  likely  to  be 
charitable  in  judging  their  own 
product.  Unless  conformance  to  a 
standard  is  checked  regularly,  qual- 
ity is  likely  to  slide  down  a bit.  Be- 
sides, they  say,  what  is  true  today  may 
not  be  true  tomorrow;  if  certification 
under  the  federal  plan  becomes 
popular  with  consumers— in  other 
words,  if  it  gets  to  be  an  effective 
sales  device— the  shady  fringe  will  be 
eager  to  get  into  it. 

At  any  rate,  though,  the  present 
evidence  does  not  reveal  any  signifi- 
cant abuse  of  the  certifications.  Ap- 
parently consumers  can  safely  use 
them  as  a buying  guide  to  the  extent 
that  the  specifications  set  up  are  in 
accordance  with  their  needs. 

* # # 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about 
the  operation  and  use  of  these  plans, 
here  are  two  possible  steps: 

1.  To  find  out  how  much  and  in  what 
ways  the  plan  is  used:  make  a quick 
survey  of  goods  sold  in  your  com- 
munity to  see  how  many  carry  self- 
certifying  labels.  Perhaps  merchants 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  offhand  about 
this,  though  they  may  not  all  be 
informed  about  it. 

2.  Write  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ask 
for  a free  copy  of: 

Commercial  Standards  and  Their 

Value  to  Business 
Aid  for  Over-the-Counter  Buyers 
The  Certification  Plan,  Its  Signifi- 


cance, Scope  and  Application  to 
Selected  Federal  Specifications 
and  Commercial  Standards 

Services  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  the  Consumer 

* # * 

Some  consumers  argue  that  since 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  does  a large 
amount  of  testing  of  goods  for  the 
government  it  ought  to  publish 
the  facts  for  the  guidance  of  con- 
sumers. If  they  assume,  as  they  some- 
times seem  to,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  tests  all  brands,  they  are 
wrong;  for  the  government  actually 
has  test  data  on  only  a small  propor- 
tion of  brands,  gathered  mostly  to 
guide  buying  by  the  government 
itself. 

Still,  it  would  be  physically  pos- 
sible for  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  other  government  testing  agen- 
cies, if  enlarged,  to  test  whole  lines 
of  competing  products  and  publish 
data  about  them,  though  it  would  be 
a huge  task.  The  Bureau  has  neither 
funds  nor  authority  to  do  so  at  pres- 
ent. Bills  proposing  such  an  arrange- 
ment have  been  introduced  into 
Congress,  but  have  been  rejected. 

Do  you  think  the  extension  of  the 
Bureau’s  work  would  be  desirable? 
Is  it  the  proper  role  of  government 
in  relation  to  consumers  and  to  busi- 
ness? What  arguments  do  you  see  for 
or  against  such  a reorganization? 

Federal  Grading  Programs.  When, 
after  continuous  inspection,  a gov- 
ernment grader  stamps  “ U.  S.  Choice” 
on  a side  of  beef,  or  judges  a case  of 
tomatoes  to  be  “U.  S.  Grade  A,”  it 
is  really  the  federal  government  giv- 
ing a guarantee  to  the  consumer. 
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Typical  insignia  of  U.  S.  inspection  and 
grading;  what  does  each  mean? 


This  type  of  program  was  touched 
upon  in  Chapter  3 and  will  be  dis- 
cussed further  in  Chapter  5,  so  we 
needn’t  dwell  on  it  here.  This  is 
merely  a reminder  that  the  govern- 
ment symbol  is  one  guide  in  selection 
available  to  consumers. 

PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
FURNISH  GUIDANCE 

If  members  of  your  class  have  car- 
ried out  the  study  projects  outlined 
in  Chapter  3,  you  already  have  or 
can  get  from  them  information  about 
the  work  done  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association.  Each  of  these 
organizations  grants  the  use  of  seals 
of  acceptance  for  merchandise  meet- 
ing certain  specifications,  if  it  is  ac- 
ceptably advertised. 


Generally  speaking,  the  seals  indi- 
cate that  the  product  is  a good  one 
and  in  no  way  harmful,  and  that  the 
claims  made  in  its  advertising  are 
true.  Compliance  with  the  specifica- 
tions is  checked  by  periodic  labora- 
tory analysis  and  by  study  of  the 
advertising. 

# * * 

For  more  detailed  information 
you  may  want  to  consult  the  associa- 
tions’ free  publications: 

American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

The  Individual  Physician  and  the 
AMA 

Report  of  the  Council  on  Pharmacy 
and  Chemistry,  1944 
American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago. 

Official  Rules  of  the  Council  on  Den- 
tal Therapeutics 
Accepted  Dentifrices 
Dentifrices 
Mouth  Washes 


Significant  guides  to  reliability  for  the  buyer 
of  health  products. 
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How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  seals 
of  these  organizations  to  be?  Shall 
you  plan  to  utilize  them  as  a guide? 
How  many  can  you  find  in  local 
stores? 

# # # 

TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS  USE  INSIGNIA 
TO  GUIDE  BUYING 

There  are  many  reasons  why  trade 
groups  may  find  it  advantageous  to 
adopt  some  identifying  seal  or  sign. 
Of  course,  the  basic  one  is  to  inspire 
confidence,  just  as  the  individual 
producer  seeks  to  build  confidence 
in  his  brand.  If  the  association  rec- 
ognizes that  the  only  way  to  get  con- 
sumer confidence  is  to  deserve  it, 
and  if  it  consistently  works  toward 
higher  standards  among  its  mem- 
bers, then  its  insigne  may  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a hallmark  of  depend- 
ability. We  do  not  have  space  to 
describe  all  such  programs,  but  we 
can  look  briefly  at  a few. 

Those  who  serve  travelers  often 
feel  the  need  for  some  sign  of  recom- 
mendation of  accommodations  and 
services.  Probably  the  most  widely 
used  guide  in  this  field  is  furnished 
by  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, which  maintains  a staff  of 
field  reporters  whose  specific  job  it 
is  to  scour  the  highways  of  the  coun- 
try and  inspect  and  report  on  the 
various  types  of  establishment— ho- 
tels, resorts,  motor  courts,  camps, 
and  restaurants— which  cater  to  the 
traveler. 

There  are  approximately  25,000 
hotels  and  30,000  motor  courts  in 
the  United  States.  Practically  all  of 
these  establishments  have  been  vi- 
sited at  one  time  or  another  by 


Where  do  you  see  this  symbol?  What  does  if 
signify  to  you? 

A.A.A.  representatives.  About  20  per 
cent  have  qualified  for  listing  in  the 
A.A.A.  travel  publications. 

Not  all  establishments  have  ap- 
plied for  this  listing.  But  the  privi- 
lege of  displaying  the  A.A.A.  em- 
blem is  a sign  of  the  Association’s 
endorsement.  A moderate  fee  is  paid 
for  this  special  service,  but  the  man- 
agement has  no  voice  in  what  is  said 
about  the  establishment  in  the 
A.A.A.  publications.  All  A.A.A.  es- 
tablishments are  recommended  un- 
reservedly, since  they  are  twice 
inspected  before  listing— once  by  the 
field  reporter  and  once  by  the  repre- 
sentative who  takes  their  application 
for  affiliation. 

Over  a period  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  according  to  the  Association’s 
records,  complaints  on  places  dis- 
playing its  emblem  have  been  less 
than  three  per  cent. 


Trade  associations  sometimes  cer- 
tify goods  or  services  which  they 
have  no  interest  in  selling.  Thus 
laundrymen,  plagued  by  difficulties 
and  customer  complaints  when  cloth- 
ing doesn’t  launder  well,  have  de- 
veloped labels  to  identify  goods  and 
ready-made  garments  which  will. 
Since  they  would  be  the  ones  to  suffer 
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if  goods  so  labeled  did  not  wash  well, 
one  would  expect  them  to  insist  on 
high  standards. 

This  program  is  administered  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Launder- 
ing at  Joliet,  Illinois,  which  has  lab- 
oratories equipped  for  thorough  fab- 
ric testing.  If  a manufacturer  desires 
the  backing  of  the  Institute,  he 
makes  application,  submits  samples, 
and  enters  into  a year’s  contract,  in 
which  he  specifies  that  he  will  ob- 
serve certain  rules.  At  intervals  dur- 
ing the  year  more  samples  of  his 
goods  are  tested  for  shrinkage,  color- 
fastness, crocking,  etc.  If  they  are 
consistently  satisfactory,  he  may  at- 
tach a cloth  label  to  the  garment, 
showing  the  Institute’s  approval,  and 
he  may  use  the  Institute’s  pronounce- 
ment in  his  advertising.  Many  firms 
use  the  service  only  for  their  own 
information,  to  make  sure  they  are 
achieving  the  quality  they  want. 
Some  give  the  arrangement  public- 
ity in  their  ads.  A few  use  the  label 
in  the  garment  (which  is  not  always 
easy,  since  space  is  limited). 

1 


What  stands  behind  this  certification?  How 
does  it  help  the  clothing  buyer? 


Since  washableness  depends  on 
such  factors  as  fabric  strength, 
proper  attachment  of  buttons,  etc., 
in  addition  to  fastness  of  color  and 
freedom  from  undue  shrinkage,  the 
Institute’s  seal  tells  much  about 
the  garment.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
an  organization  whose  self-interest 
lies  more  completely  in  holding 
rigidly  to  high  standards. 

* * * 

The  Institute  has  a few  excellent 
booklets.  Write  to  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Laundering,  Joliet,  Illi- 
nois. Ask  for  a free  copy  of: 

The  Laundry-Tested,  and  Approved 

Seal 

Health  and  the  Laundry 
When  You  Buy  Washahles 

If  many  consumers,  when  buying 
clothing,  were  to  show  a preference 
for  garments  that  carry  the  Insti- 
tute’s seal,  what  results  should  you 
expect? 

Have  your  family  or  friends  had 
experiences  with  garments  which 
prove  the  desirability  of  such  a pro- 
gram as  the  Institute  carries  on?  Or 
has  the  washability  of  garments 
ceased  to  be  a problem? 

* * * 

An  outstanding  case  of  trade  asso- 
ciation effort  is  that  of  the  American 
Gas  Association,  described  in  Chap- 
ter 3.  Gas  appliances  if  carelessly 
made  and  installed  could  be  highly 
dangerous.  Today,  after  a testing 
program  of  many  years,  more  than 
95  per  cent  of  all  gas  appliances  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  been  tested  and 
approved  and  bear  the  Laboratories 
Approval  Seal.  Regulations  in  many 
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Famous  blue  seal  for  gas  appliances.  Will  you 
buy  those  which  lack  it? 

communities  require  compliance 
with  these  national  standards  by  all 
gas  appliances  installed.  A continu- 
ous system  of  field  and  factory  in- 
spections is  carried  out  by  the  Labo- 
ratories to  assure  that  all  appliances 
displaying  the  seal  conform  to  the 
models  which  have  been  tested  and 
approved. 

To  label  certain  gas  ranges,  an 
additional  marker  is  also  employed 
consisting  of  a symbol  made  up  of 
the  letters  “CP”  in  a circle,  meaning 
“Certified  Performance.”  License 
for  the  use  of  this  CP  trademark  may 
be  obtained  by  a gas  range  manu- 
facturer from  the  Association  of  Gas 
Appliance  and  Equipment  Manufac- 
turers only  after  proof  is  supplied  by 
laboratory  test  that  the  range  has  met 
additional  specifications  in  efficiency, 
convenience,  and  performance,  and 
also  bears  the  AGA  Laboratory  Seal 
of  Approval.  This  CP  symbol  may  be 
considered  as  a mark  of  quality  be- 
yond and  above  the  nationally  ap- 
proved standards  for  gas  ranges.  Its 


mark  is  less  necessary  to  the  aver- 
age consumer,  for  it  demands  a 
type  of  refinement  more  expen- 
sive than  some  can  afford.  However, 
for  buyers  who  want  such  refine- 
ment, it  is  significant. 

# * # 

If  you  care  for  more  detail,  write 
to  the  American  Gas  Association 
Testing  Laboratories,  1032  East  62nd 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ask  fora  free 
copy  of:  Directory  of  Approved  Gas 
Appliances  and  Listed  Accessories. 

What  differences  in  present  use  of 
gas  appliances  do  you  think  there 
would  be  if  the  AGA  had  not  carried 
on  its  inspection  program?  Would 
all  individual  manufacturers  have 
been  able  to  provide  the  same  safe- 
guards? Should  we  have  needed 
more  governmental  control?  Would 
such  appliances  be  used  as  widely  as 
they  now  are? 

# *.  * 

The  lumbermen’s  associations 
have  also  gone  far  in  promoting  in- 
formative labels  the  accuracy  of 
which  is  vouched  for  by  the  associa- 
tions. Many  kinds  of  wood  products 
are  graded  in  terms  of  the  qualities 
that  make  them  suitable  for  specific 
uses. 

* # * 

Can  you,  at  a local  lumber  yard,  find 

evidence  of  the  lumber  grading 


A typical  certification  lumber  label.  Grade 
would  be  shown  in  the  blanks. 
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system  in  operation?  Are  the  grade 
marks  so  placed  and  worded  that 
an  ordinary  consumer  can  find 
and  understand  them? 

What  assurance  is  there  that  the 
grading  is  accurate  and  reliable? 
Illustrate  how  you  would  utilize  the 
grading  system  if  you  were  buying 
lumber  to  build:  a hog  trough,  a 
shelf  in  the  garage,  a bookcase  for 
the  living  room. 

# * # 

INDIVIDUAL  FIRMS  ORGANIZE 
CONSUMER-GUIDANCE  PROGRAMS 

Any  good  store  gives  its  customers 
guidance.  That  is  not  new.  But  the 
help  has  usually  been  of  an  informal 


nature  and  has  depended  mainly  on 
the  individual  clerk,  who  is  some- 
times well  instructed  by  the  store, 
sometimes  not. 

Therefore,  a growing  number 
of  firms  have  developed  special 
consumer-informing  programs.  The 
first  need  in  every  case  is  for  a testing 
laboratory,  to  establish  data  about 
the  goods.  Some  firms  build  their 
own  labs;  others  have  their  testing 
done  by  commercial  laboratories. 
Some  already  have  testing  facilities, 
which  they  have  used  to  guide  the 
firm’s  buying;  they  need  only  to  ex- 
tend their  use  of  the  facilities. 

But  merely  having  laboratory 
tests  made  is  not  enough.  The  results 
must  be  made  apparent  throughout 


Parts  of  a few  merchants’  labels  based  on  specifications  and  laboratory  testing.  More  details  are 
given  in  other  sections  of  the  labels  not  here  shown. 
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the  whole  organization.  Generally 
the  functions  of  an  expanded  testing 
department  are  more  or  less  as 
follows: 

1.  It  is  given  some  supervision  over 
the  store's  buyers;  can  perhaps  approve 
or  reject  a planned  purchase,  or  pre- 
vent faulty  goods  already  bought  from 
being  sold;  if  it  were  applied  to  all  the 
store’s  merchandise  this  would  enable 
the  firm  to  assure  its  customers  that 
anything  offered  is  sound. 

2.  The  department  has  influence 
over  the  advertising  copy;  may  be  able 
to  censor  any  statement  or  implication 
not  supported  by  test  data. 

3.  In  cooperation  with  other  de- 
partments, it  works  out  systematized 
informative  labels  for  various  goods. 

4.  It  participates  in  training  the  sales 
force  to  sell  informatively,  depending 
heavily  on  the  labels. 

5.  Consumer  complaints,  especially 
returns  of  goods,  are  referred  to  this  de- 
partment for  decision. 

6.  Frequently  the  department  also  is- 
sues pamphlets  and  other  aids  to  in- 
telligent buying  (e.g.,  Macy’s  Helps  You 
Take  Care  of  What  You  Own,  and 
Marshall  Field’s  series  on  How  to  Buy 
[various  articles]  Intelligently). 

Retail  Stores.  At  the  retail  level 
a well-known  example  of  such  or- 
ganization is  the  R.  H.  Macy  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  whose  “Bureau 
of  Standards”  has  great  power— can 
prevent  the  sale  of  any  defective 
merchandise,  censor  all  ad  copy. 

Macy’s  says  that  a customer  choos- 
ing a purchase  is  interested  in 
Price 
Style 

Serviceability 

It  says  the  first  two  are  apparent 
to  the  buyer.  The  bureau  tries  to 


make  the  third  clear.  For  instance, 
before  clothing  is  offered  for  sale, 
the  bureau  puts  a sample  in  the  fade- 
ometer  to  check  the  sunfastness  of 
the  dye.  It  launders  or  dry  cleans 
another  sample  to  check  color-fast- 
ness and  shrinkage.  It  analyzes  the 
fabric  under  a microscope  or  chemi- 
cally. In  a tensile  strength  tester  it 
establishes  breaking  strength.  For 
certain  articles  it  studies  crocking 
(rubbing  off  of  color),  resistance  to 
abrasion,  ability  to  stand  effects  of 
perspiration.  If  the  garment  is  sup- 
posed to  be  waterproof  or  rain-re- 
sistant, water  is  poured  over  it  under 
specified  conditions  to  see  how 
much,  if  any,  comes  through. 

Then  the  Bureau  records  the  re- 
sults on  a label,  not  in  technical 
terms  but  in  terms  of  the  perform- 
ance the  buyer  may  expect.  Thus 
the  buyer  is  given,  not  all  the  specifi- 
cations, but  Macy’s  word  that  the 
goods  have  certain  characteristics. 
The  labels  go  further  and  advise  the 
buyers  as  to  proper  use  and  care. 

Macy’s,  like  other  stores  with  simi- 
lar programs,  sees  these  benefits  to 
itself: 

1.  Increased  public  confidence,  there- 
fore more  business. 

2.  More  economical  store  buying, 
fewer  “white  elephants”  which  cannot 
be  sold. 

3.  Fewer  consumer  complaints  and 
returns  of  goods  (always  hazardous  to 
good  relations  and  expensive  to  han- 
dle). 

4.  Increased  ease  in  training  a sales 
force;  more  effective  salesmanship. 

The  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council,  which  promotes  informa- 
tive selling,  said  in  1944  that  a con- 
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siderable  number  of  stores  were 
preparing  to  launch  similar  pro- 
grams when  the  end  of  the  war 
should  make  it  easier.  The  value  of 
such  a program  to  the  customers 
of  any  store  will  depend,  of  course, 
on  whether  it  is  carried  on  com- 
petently and  with  complete  sincerity. 

National  Manufacturers.  Some 
manufacturers  have  also  made  cor- 
responding efforts  to  gather  tested 
data  on  their  goods  and  carry  them 
to  consumers;  more  are  preparing  to 
do  so.  A good  example  may  be  had 
in  the  Westinghouse  Informative  La- 
bels, begun  in  1940.  These  four-page 
leaflets  are  fastened  by  a sealed  cord 
to  Westinghouse  appliances.  They 
are  built  up  as  follows: 

First  Page:  Name  of  the  appliance; 
warning  against  removal  of  the  label; 
model  name  and  number;  list  of  speci- 
fications, features,  and  equipment; 
statement  of  purchaser’s  protection; 
and  space  for  price. 

Second  and  Third  Pages:  Details  of 
how  the  appliance  is  made;  construc- 
tion information;  description  of  pro- 
tective guarantee;  brief  description  of 
how  to  care  for  it;  and  reference  to 
Recipe  or  Instruction  Book. 

Fourth  Page:  What  the  appliance 
can  do,  and  such  operating  facts  as  can 


Sample  manufacturers’  labels  based  on  spec- 
ifications and  laboratory  tests. 

be  supported  by  test  data;  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  the  label;  and  the  West- 
inghouse signature. 

Similar  activities  have  been  car- 
ried on  probably  more  by  manufac- 
turers of  household  textiles  than  by 
any  other  group.  Examples  are  Chat- 
ham blankets  and  Pequot  sheets. 
The  data  which  back  their  certified 
statements  are  determined  by  inde- 
pendent laboratories. 


If  you  want  more  detailed  information  about  such  programs  of  inform- 
ative selling  you  can  get  descriptive  literature  and  sample  labels  from 
the  firms  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  national  brands  you  may  see  some 
of  the  results  in  advertisements,  though  many  firms  use  less  factual  ma- 
terial in  their  ads  than  at  the  point  of  sale.  Remember  that  the  examples 
given  are  only  a few  from  many. 

A testing  and  approval  service  operated  by  a store  or  national  organi- 
zation for  its  own  goods  is,  of  course,  part  of  its  promotional  program. 
Is  there  danger  that  the  accuracy  of  the  work  of  such  a service  might 
be  hampered  by  a desire  to  exaggerate  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
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store’s  goods?  In  other  words,  might  the  laboratory  service  become  only 
a pretentious  reinforcement  of  exaggerated  advertising? 

Aside  from  a firm’s  chosen  policy  of  honesty,  what  other  forces  would 
keep  this  from  happening? 

If  a firm  wished  to  exaggerate  its  merchandise  claims,  could  it  do  so  as 
safely  and  successfully  if  it  made  specific  statements  such  as  are  charac- 
teristic of  stores  which  use  laboratory  services  as  it  could  by  talking  in 
vague  and  flowery  generalities?  In  which  case  would  legal  prosecution 
of  false  claims  be  easier?  In  which  case  would  checking  by  customers 
themselves  be  easier?  How  could  you  as  a customer  determine  whether 
the  laboratory  reports  were  accurate? 

All  in  all,  do  you  think  a firm  could  afford  to  employ  such  services  for 
unethical  purposes?  Why,  or  why  not? 


SOME  MAGAZINES  BACK  TESTED 
PRODUCTS 

Just  as  the  public’s  opinion  of  any 
manufacturer  or  merchant  depends 
largely  on  his  goods  and  his  business 
practices,  so  also  a magazine  is 
judged  partly  by  the  ads  it  is  willing 
to  publish.  Therefore,  any  maga- 
zine which  wants  the  good  opinion 
of  sensible  people  will  reject  many 
of  the  ads  it  is  offered.  From  time  to 
time,  many  publications  have  as- 
sured their  readers  that  they  adver- 
tise only  goods  and  services  which 
are  worthy  of  the  reader’s  attention. 
A considerable  number  have  even 
offered  to  make  good  any  losses  sus- 
tained by  following  their  ads.1 


1 For  more  detail  on  how  publications  cen- 
sor their  own  advertising,  see  Learning  to  Use 
Advertising,  another  unit  of  this  series. 


But  the  censorship  has  usually 
been  based  only  on  the  common- 
sense  judgment  of  the  editors,  per- 
haps reinforced  by  advice  from 
specialists.  This  sufficed  to  weed 
out  obvious  frauds,  ridiculous 
“cures,”  etc.,  but  it  did  not  always 
give  enough  facts  for  very  fine  dis- 
crimination. Therefore,  a few  maga- 
zines have  gone  much  further- 
established  testing  laboratories  or 
hired  independent  testing,  and  given 
a stamp  of  approval  to  help  con- 
sumers identify  superior  goods. 

At  present  the  most  elaborate  of 
such  programs  seems  to  be  that  car- 
ried on  by  the  Consumer  Service 
Bureau  of  Parents’  Magazine.  Main- 
taining no  laboratories  of  its  own,  it 
hires  its  testing  done  by  an  inde- 
pendent commercial  laboratory.  The 
laboratory  testing  is  supplemented 
by  reports  from  about  2,000  advisors, 
to  whom  goods  are  sent  for  tests  in 
use. 

After  an  article  has  passed  the 
tests  and  its  makers  have  signed  an 
agreement  to  hold  quality  at  the 
level  of  the  samples  tested,  Parents’ 
Magazine  grants  the  use  of  either  a 
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“Studied  and  Commended”  or  a 
“Guaranteed”  seal.  The  two  mean 
the  same  thing  to  the  magazine;  the 
choice  is  a matter  of  the  producer’s 
preference.  Tests  are  made  only  of 
goods  submitted  for  advertising,  and 
when  advertised  the  goods  are 
backed  by  a guarantee  of  the  maga- 
zine. (In  actual  fact,  of  course,  the 
liability  for  adjustments  goes  back 
to  the  manufacturer;  but  the  maga- 
zine handles  the  matter  for  the  cus- 
tomer. To  keep  perspective  as  to  the 
liability  such  a guarantee  involves, 
it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  com- 
paratively few  buyers  take  advantage 
of  “money  back”  guarantees,  even  if 
they  are  dissatisfied.  For  various  rea- 
sons most  people  simply  “write  off” 
a bad  bargain,  resolve  not  to  be 
taken  in  again,  and  let  it  go  at  that.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  de- 
cision to  approve  or  not  involves  the 
claims  to  be  made  as  well  as  the  ar- 
ticle itself.  Thus,  a baby  food  might 
be  approved  for  ordinary  purposes, 
but  not  if  it  was  to  be  advertised  as  a 
special  health  food.  The  decision 
does  not  take  price  into  account.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  consumer  should 
decide  for  himself  what  he  is  willing 
to  pay. 

A particularly  well-known  service 
is  that  maintained  by  Good  House- 
keeping. Since  1901,  this  magazine 
has  maintained  the  Good  House- 
keeping Institute  which  is  constantly 
at  work  investigating  products  and 
services,  studying  new  and  improved 
methods  of  making  housekeeping 
easier  and  more  effective.  The  maga- 
zine also  sends  out  for  testing  by 
other  laboratories  products  which 
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Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeeping 
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the  Institute  is  not  equipped  to 
study.  Thus  all  products  advertised 
in  the  magazine  are  investigated; 
when  accepted  for  advertising  they 
become  eligible  for  the  magazine’s 
guaranty  seal. 

Note  that  this  guaranty  seal  makes 
no  sweeping  “approval”  or  recom- 
mendation. The  magazine  does  not 
say,  “This  is  a good  buy  for  you.” 
Rather,  it  makes  a simple  guaranty 
that  if  the  product  is  defective  or  not 
as  advertised  in  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, the  magazine  will  replace  the 
merchandise  or  refund  the  purchase 
price.  Through  its  seal  and  the  ac- 
companying text  in  the  magazine, 
Good  Housekeeping  is  saying,  in 
effect,  “We  have  investigated  this 
product;  we  believe  it  is  honest  mer- 
chandise, honestly  sold;  we  are  will- 
ing to  back  that  belief  with  our 
guaranty.”  However,  the  work  of 
Good  Housekeeping  in  connection 
with  its  older  Seal  of  Approval  (dis- 
continued in  1941)  was  so  extensive, 
long-continued,  and  prominent  that 
probably  more  people  notice  Good 
Housekeeping’s  seal  and  are  influ- 
enced by  it  than  is  true  of  any  other 
seal. 

# * # 

If  you  care  for  more  detail  on  how 
the  system  operates,  write  to  Good 
Housekeeping,  8th  Avenue  and  57th 
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Street,  New  York;  ask  for  a free  copy 
of  The  Good  Housekeeping  Guar- 
anty Seal  and  Legend. 

* # * 

Only  a part  of  the  service  per- 
formed for  consumers  by  such  maga- 
zine as  Parents’  and  Good  House- 
keeping lies  in  the  buyer  guidance 
given  by  their  seals.  A more  impor- 
tant phase  of  their  influence  may  be 
the  “backstage”  work  they  do  in 
product  improvement. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  earliest 
contributions  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing Institute  came  as  a result  of  its 
study  of  sinks.  Convinced  that  a 
great  deal  of  backache  and  other  dis- 
comfort was  caused  by  the  then- 
standard  30-inch  sink,  it  investi- 
gated to  find  what  height  would  be 
better.  Having  established  36  inches 
as  the  best  average,  it  worked  with 
manufacturers  to  standardize  sinks 
at  that  height. 

The  opportunities  to  influence 
product  improvement  are  numer- 
ous. For  the  research  staffs  look  at 
each  article  through  the  eyes  of  the 
consumer.  They  use  the  goods  as 
they  will  likely  be  used  in  common 
practice.  Maybe,  then,  they  will  have 
to  report  to  the  maker,  “We  cannot 
accept  your  product  as  it  is,  but  the 
basic  idea  is  good;  now  if  you  could 
make  this  or  that  little  change.  . . .” 
And  frequently  the  improvements 
are  made  in  short  order.  Over  the 
years  the  cumulative  result  of  such 
influence  has  been  great. 

Some  magazines  prefer  to  concen- 
trate on  working  with  their  adver- 
tisers. McCall’s  Magazine,  for  ex- 
ample, maintains  test  kitchens  and 
laboratories  for  testing  household 


appliances.  It  applies  its  findings  in 
its  own  writings,  in  working  with 
manufacturers  for  product  improve- 
ment, in  accepting  or  rejecting  ad- 
vertisements and  influencing  what 
they  say.  It  has  not  chosen  to  apply 
any  seal  or  guaranty.  Yet  it  would 
argue  with  good  reason  that  indi- 
rectly its  services  to  all  consumers 
have  been  considerable. 

All  told  the  magazines  see  the  con- 
tributions of  their  work  about  as 
follows: 

1.  The  basic  research  in  home-mak- 
ing activities  has  shown  what  are  de- 
sirable characteristics  in  household 
goods;  reports  of  these  findings  to  the 
public  and  to  manufacturers  have 
stimulated  production  and  use  of  goods 
which  meet  the  needs. 

2.  Analysis  of  goods  helps  manufac- 
turers to  see  their  own  mistakes,  plan 
improvements.  When  goods  are  re- 
jected, the  fact  is  not  published,  but 
the  manufacturer  is  given  a careful 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  rejection, 
as  well  as  suggestions  for  improvement. 
Frequently  the  result  is  improvement 
of  the  goods  so  that  they  can  meet  the 
tests. 

3.  The  magazine  can  deal  more  intel- 
ligently with  household  problems  edi- 
torially because  it  is  actually  dealing 
with  them  in  practical  fashion  every 
day.  For  example.  Good  Housekeeping 
has  been  doing  the  weekly  wash  of  sev- 
eral typical  families  from  various  occu- 
pations so  that  it  can  more  sensibly  ad- 
vise home  launderers. 

4.  The  magazine  itself,  of  course, 
reaps  advantages  in  its  sale  of  adver- 
tising space. 

5.  Along  with  the  benefits  accruing 
from  the  above,  consumers  are  given, 
through  the  certifying  seal,  a guide  to 
selecting  goods  and  a protection  against 
defective  goods. 
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You  can  easily  get  copies  of  magazines  which  give  approval  services. 
Study  their  advertising,  the  products  they  recommend,  and  the  terms 
of  their  guarantees. 

To  what  extent  do  you  think  their  recommendations  are  helpful  to 
you?  Do  you  plan  to  be  guided  by  them?  If  so,  how  far?  Do  you  know 
anyone  who  has  followed  their  recommendations?  If  so,  can  you  find  out 
why  he  or  she  has  or  does  not  have  confidence  in  them,  and  what  have 
been  the  results? 

The  magazines  do  not  take  the  price  of  an  article  into  consideration. 
Does  this  make  their  service  more  or  less  valuable  to  you?  Is  price  alto- 
gether a matter  upon  which  the  individual  buyer  should  make  his  own 
decisions?  Do  the  goods  advertised  under  the  magazine  guaranties  gen- 
erally fit  your  income  class?  If  not,  would  they  fit  better  persons  who  are 
richer  or  poorer  than  you? 

If  a magazine  rejects  a product  it  may  lose  a large  advertising  con- 
tract. Do  you  see  any  dangers  to  consumers  in  this?  Aside  from  the  com- 
pany’s chosen  policy  of  truthfulness  and  its  sincere  desire  to  help  its 
readers,  what  other  forces  would  tend  to  force  it  to  ignore  the  money  at 
stake  and  stick  to  the  facts?  In  spite  of  losing  some  contracts  might  a 
magazine  have  larger  advertising  revenues  in  the  long  run  by  holding 
to  high  itandards? 

There  are,  of  course,  magazines  and  newspapers  which  have  compara- 
tively low  standards  of  ethics  as  to  the  advertising  they  will  accept.  From 
what  you  know  about  them  do  you  think  they  are  among  the  more 
successful  or  the  less  successful  publications?  In  either  case,  how  do  you 
account  for  the  facts? 

Disregarding  for  the  moment  the  buyer  guidance  furnished  by  the 
magazine  seals,  how  high  a value  do  you  set  upon  the  magazines’  work 

1.  in  educating  consumers  in  a general  way? 

2.  in  influencing  improvement  of  products  by  manufacturers? 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  PASS 
JUDGMENT 

Some  years  ago  a college  student 
troubled  by  eye-strain  called  on  a 
relative,  who  was  an  employee  of 
Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  for 
help.  Her  dormitory  permitted  each 
student  only  a 40-watt  lamp,  and 
even  this  small  bulb  was  placed  in  an 
overhead  fixture;  the  result  was  that 
night  study  was  very  difficult. 


The  laboratory  man  analyzed  the 
situation,  decided  that  part  of  the 
solution  was  to  combine  the  two 
roommates’  lamps  into  one.  He 
stretched  the  allowance  a little,  used 
a 100-watt  bulb.  Then  he  worked 
toward  a lamp  that  would  not  only 
flood  the  two  desks  with  light,  but 
also  light  the  room.  The  result  was 
a student  lamp  so  good  that  the  col- 
lege, and  other  colleges,  immediately 
clamored  for  more. 
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Electrical  Testing  Laboratories 
adopted  promotion  of  the  lamp  as  a 
major  enterprise.  It  interested  the 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society  in 
the  project.  Together  they  worked 
out  specifications  and  designed  an 
IES  seal  on  the  ETL  shield,  to  be 
placed  on  any  lamp  which  met  the 
standards.  The  specifications  were 
made  available,  free  of  charge,  to  any 
manufacturer  who  cared  to  use  them. 
Some  forty  factories  did  so.  Before 
the  war  some  6,000,000  IES  lamps 
had  been  sold,  and  probably  as  many 
more  similar  lamps  without  the  seal. 

For  each  lamp  produced,  the 
maker  pays  3 cents  to  Electrical 
Testing  Laboratories,  Inc.,  for  test- 
ing service,  and  7 cents  to  an  adver- 
tising agency  for  promotion,  not  of 
his  brand  name,  but  of  IES  lamps  in 
general.  In  return,  ETL  maintains 
a constant  checking  service.  It  pre- 
vents anyone’s  using  the  IES  tag  un- 
less his  goods  meet  the  standards.  As 
research  reveals  possibilities  of  im- 
provement, the  data  are  passed  on  to 
all  producers. 

For  instance,  when  the  lamps  first 
went  into  use,  they  were  satisfactory 
except  that  their  switches  frequently 
broke  down  after  long  use.  Yet  by  a 
previously  standard  test  for  switches 
they  had  been  found  satisfactory. 
ETL  discovered  that  the  old  test 
differed  from  actual  use  conditions 
in  that  it  turned  the  switch  rapidly 
on  and  off  and  thus  operated  on  a 
continuously  hot  lamp,  while  in  ac- 
tual use  switches  commonly  operate 
on  a cold  bulb.  When  a new  test 
was  devised,  the  old  switches  were 
condemned  and  higher  standards 
developed. 


Electrical  Testing  Laboratories’  seal.  Based  on 
testing  and  constant  checking. 

This  striking  case,  which  has 
given  millions  of  students  and  other 
readers  better  light  at  low  cost,  illus- 
trates the  services  of  such  commer- 
cial research  groups  as  Electrical 
Testing  Laboratories.  If  you  were  to 
wander  through  several  floors  of 
these  laboratories  you  would  see 
some  interesting  sights.  Here  are 
long  lines  of  rubber  gloves  which 
have  been  used  by  linemen.  Periodi- 
cally these  expensive  gloves  are  sent 
in  to  see  whether  they  are  still  safe 
for  handling  high  voltage  installa- 
tions. Some  are  subjected  to  as  high 
as  10,000  volts;  if  they  stand  up, 
they  are  stamped  with  the  test  date 
and  sent  out  for  further  wear.  But 
every  now  and  then  in  testing  one 
breaks  down  and  a tiny  hole  appears 
where  a spark  has  leaped  through  a 
weak  spot. 

Farther  along  is  a fenced-in  area 
where  test  pressures  of  as  much  as 
half  a million  volts  are  put  on  in- 
sulators. Upstairs  is  a complete  two- 
room  cottage  within  another  house; 
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the  exterior  temperature  and  humid- 
ity can  be  set  at  any  figure  desired; 
even  the  effects  of  an  exact  degree  of 
sunshine  coming  in  through  the  win- 
dows can  be  duplicated.  The  object 
is  to  test  the  efficiency  of  various  air- 
conditioning  units.  At  a bench  down 
the  line  a few  men  are  figuring  out 
why  certain  large  bulbs  suddenly  ex- 
plode; eventually  they  learn  not  only 
the  cause  but  also  how  to  pick  out 
in  advance,  under  polarized  light, 
those  which  would  make  trouble. 

Mostly  the  work  of  ETL  is  the 
opposite  of  sensational.  The  key  to 
it  all  is  exact  records  of  performance 
under  specified  test  conditions.  All 
this  sort  of  testing,  you  see,  depends 
upon  a fixed  routine;  the  steps  are: 

1.  Determine  what  are  the  desirable 
standards  which  can  be  achieved  com- 
mercially. ETL  does  not  set  the  stand- 
ards, although  it  helps.  Generally,  the 
manufacturer  sets  the  standards  he  de- 
sires; ETL  decides  whether  he  has  met 
them. 

2.  Devise  a test  which  duplicates  ac- 
tual use  conditions  closely  enough  to 
give  results  which  can  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  ordinary  use.  Some  tests  are 

| highly  standardized  and  are  made  with 
; equipment  designed  for  the  purpose  by 
firms  which  specialize  in  such  devices. 
Often,  though,  the  lab  men  have  to 
! figure  out  some  “Rube  Goldberg”  con- 
traption to  do  the  job— such  as  a device 
| that  will  drop  the  plug  of  a toaster  cord 
! on  the  floor  over  and  over,  as  you  and  I 
| occasionally  do. 

3.  Submit  samples  to  the  test,  under 
uniform  conditions,  and  keep  records 
of  their  performance. 

4.  If  performance  is  unsatisfactory, 
analyze  the  cause  of  the  trouble;  even 

I if  performance  is  good,  keep  looking 
for  possibilities  of  improvement. 
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5.  Report  the  facts  to  the  producer, 
with  suggestions  if  necessary. 

If  the  product  is  found  to  meet 
the  standards,  ETL  will  permit  the 
use  of  its  seal,  although  not  all  manu- 
facturers who  have  testing  done  de- 
sire this  feature.  Goods  on  which  the 
seal  is  carried  are  rechecked  at  inter- 
vals; the  samples  to  be  checked  are 
gathered  at  random  by  ETL  men 
from  assembly  lines,  warehouses,  or 
in  the  open  market. 

ETL  will  test  any  product  in  its 
line  on  a fee  basis.  But  it  permits  use 
of  its  seal  only  to  products  whose 
standards  are  openly  published,  and 
which  any  producer  who  cares  to 
meet  the  standards  can  make.  In 
other  words  it  grants  no  one  manu- 
facturer or  small  group  “exclusive” 
use  of  its  seal  on  any  product.  The 
standards,  incidentally,  are  perform- 
ance standards,  not  construction 
specifications;  that  is,  they  do  not 
say  that  an  IES  lamp  must  be  made 
of  certain  materials,  but  that  it  must 
do  certain  things.  While  ETL  does 
not  write  the  standards,  it  refuses  its 
seal  to  products,  even  though  they 
meet  the  producer’s  standards,  if  it 
does  not  think  the  standards  satis- 
factory. 

Another  interesting  research  or- 
ganization in  the  electrical  field  is 
Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc., 
which  had  a curious  beginning.  In 
1893,  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  set 
up  its  lighting  system  on  alternating 
current,  which  was  then  a fairly  new 
development.  Edison  and  others  is- 
sued a blast  about  the  dangers  of 
alternating  current  which  frightened 
exhibitors  and  insurers  and  very 
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nearly  wrecked  the  Fair.  To  reassure 
those  concerned,  an  engineer  was 
hired  to  guard  against  hazards.  He 
was  so  successful  that  after  the  Fair 
the  fire  underwriters  continued  to 
support  his  work.  In  a few  years  lab- 
oratories were  built  in  which  wiring 
and  equipment  were  tested,  mainly 
for  cities  installing  new  electric 
power  systems.  Such  cities  wanted 
opinions  about  the  products  of  vari- 
ous firms.  Out  of  this  giving  of  opin- 
ions grew  the  short-cut  method  of 
applying  a seal  to  products  which 
were  approved.  In  time,  the  service 
was  extended  to  fire-fighting  equip- 
ment, oil  and  gas-burning  appliances 
—anything  which  presented  hazards 
of  fire,  accident,  or  crime.  The  pri- 
mary consideration  of  Underwriters’ 
Laboratories  has  always  been  safety. 
Ultimately,  its  work  has  an  effect  on 
usefulness  and  design  as  well;  but  its 
seal  continues  to  mean  one  thing— 
that  the  appliance  has  passed  safety 
tests. 

So  widely  is  its  work  accepted  that 
an  official  of  the  firm  estimated  in 
1944  that  99  per  cent  of  such  elec- 
trical fixtures  as  you  would  use  in 
building  a house— wiring,  conduits, 
switches,  fuse  boxes— practically  all 
the  electrical  equipment  bought  by 
cities  and  industry,  and  about  80  per 
cent  of  loose  appliances  such  as 
toasters,  are  covered  by  its  work. 

However,  not  all  these  goods  carry 
the  seal.  For  use  of  the  seal  is  contin- 
gent upon  an  arrangement  for  con- 
tinuous inspection  and  rechecking. 
Underwriters’  men  drop  in  unan- 
nounced at  any  plant  and  may  be 
stationed  permanently  in  a large  one. 
Samples  are  taken  at  random  and 
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Various  forms  of  the  UL  certification.  An  as- 
surance of  tested  safety  features. 

checked  against  the  original  on 
which  the  seal  was  given.  Each  in- 
spector has  pictures  and  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  originals  and  can 
easily  check  on  construction  features. 
Samples  are  also  sent  to  the  home 
laboratories  for  analysis. 

The  Laboratories  are  now  vir- 
tually an  independent  corporation, 
although  the  Board  of  Underwriters 
still  has  some  voice  in  their  control. 
They  are  self-supporting,  being  fi- 
nanced by  fees  for  inspection  service. 

Another  example  from  the  many 
commercial  testing  laboratories  is 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 
Originally  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
this  is  now  an  independent  corpora- 
tion working  on  fee  basis,  although 
it  still  has  some  connection  with  the 
Association. 

The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bu- 
reau specializes  in  textiles.  It  can 
really  give  a piece  of  cloth  “the 
works”— and  in  1944  was  doing  so 
for  about  800  samples  a week.  Here 
comes  a sample  of  printed  dress 
goods,  several  square  feet  of  it.  Sec- 
tions are  stamped  out,  each  for  a 
specific  purpose.  All  are  given  a key 
number.  Then  one  goes  to  a fade- 
ometer  for  sun-fastness  of  dve,  an- 
other to  the  laundry  to  test  fading. 
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Two  important  textile  seals;  from  same  lab- 
oratory but  with  different  meanings. 


The  dye  is  tested  in  still  other  ways: 
in  solutions  simulating  alkaline  and 
acid  perspiration,  in  a nitrous  oxide 
gas  for  resistance  to  fumes,  on  a rub- 
bing machine  for  “crocking.”  Other 
samples  are  examined  microscopi- 
cally and  chemically  for  fiber  con- 
tent. The  twist  of  the  thread  and  the 
thread  count  are  noted.  Tensile 
strength  is  measured  on  a stand- 
ard machine.  Wearing  qualities  are 
studied  in  an  abrasion  device. 
Shrinkage  is  calculated,  and  perhaps 
ability  to  be  stretched  back  into 
shape.  If  a fabric  is  designed  for  rain 
or  wind  resistance,  these  qualities  are 
studied  on  devices  that  pour  on  wa- 
ter or  blow  air  through  it  under 
standardized  conditions.  If  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  moth  proof,  moth  larvae 
are  turned  loose  on  a sample  to  see 
how  they  like  it.  Rugs,  parachute 
cloth,  and  other  special  fabrics  are 
given  their  own  kinds  of  tests. 


At  the  finish  the  Bureau  has  a 
great  array  of  data.  From  long  ex- 
perience it  can  rate  a fabric  or  dye 
“good,”  “fair,”  or  “poor”  on  various 
characteristics.  The  report  goes  back 
to  the  manufacturer.  If  the  goods  are 
satisfactory  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used  they  are  eligible 
for  the  Bureau’s  seals;  one  of  which 
applies  only  to  color,  the  other  more 
generally. 

However,  much  of  the  time  the 
Bureau’s  work  is  kept  anonymous, 
and  the  manufacturer  does  not  use 
the  Bureau’s  Seal.  For  example,  the 
Bureau  has  done  the  technical  work 
behind  American  Viscose  Corpora- 
tion’s “Crown  Tested”  rayon,  and 
such  labeling  programs  as  Chatham 
blankets  and  Pepperell  sheets. 

While  each  of  the  laboratories  just 
described  specializes  on  a relatively 
narrow  line  of  products,  one  great 
laboratory— the  United  States  Test- 
ing Company— covers  a wide  variety. 
Having  begun  in  1880  on  analyses 
of  silk,  it  continues  to  do  much  work 
on  textiles.  But  it  also  ranges  all  the 
way  from  radiographic  analyses  on 
huge  slabs  of  steel  to  studies  on 
avoiding  damage  from  molds  and 
bacteria.  Its  laboratories  house  pens 
of  rabbits  for  testing  possible  irri- 
tating effects  of  cosmetics  or  foods, 
and  incubators  full  of  moth  larvae 
to  give  the  “taste  test”  to  moth- 
proofed fabrics. 

The  company  does  testing  on  a fee 
basis  for  anyone  who  requests  it: 
manufacturers,  purchasers,  stores, 
magazines,  other  laboratories,  and 
the  government.  Producers  whose 
goods  meet  its  standards  can  be 
listed  in  its  Certified  Merchandise 
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Group.  Their  products— and  their 
labels,  advertisements,  etc.— may 
carry  the  Certified  Seal  of  Quality. 
Granting  of  the  seal  and  continuance 
of  its  use  is  based  on  periodic  testing 
of  goods  bought  in  the  open  market 
and  of  those  taken  from  production 
lines. 

Many  other  commercial  labora- 
tories could  be  named.  But  the  basic 
situation  in  any  competent,  honest 
laboratory  is  always  the  same:  testing 
for  specific  characteristics  on  the 
basis  of  known  standards,  subjecting 
the  goods  to  practical  tests  under 


Various  tested  goods  have  this  seal. 


uniform  conditions,  reporting  the  re- 
sults objectively  and  without  bias. 


If  your  interests  run  along  scientific  lines,  you  may  enjoy  knowing  more 
about  how  test  laboratories  do  their  work.  If  so,  write  to: 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories,  Inc.,  East  End  Avenue  at  79th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Ask  for: 

Independent  Laboratory  Services , or  Fact  (general  descriptions  of 
the  firm) 

Illustrated  booklets  on  the  testing  of  air  conditioners,  electric  water 
heaters,  etc. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories,  Inc.,  207  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  Ask  for: 
T esting  for  Safety 
The  latest  Annual  Report 

U.  S.  Testing  Company,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  Ask  for: 

Certification  Plan 

The  Commercial  Laboratory  Aids  the  Consumer 
Food  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.,  48-14  33rd  Street,  Long  Island  City, 
New  York.  Ask  for: 

Science  at  Your  Service 

From  what  you  know  about  them,  how  much  value  do  you  set  upon 
the  work  of  the  independent  laboratories?  Have  the  greatest  advantages 
to  consumers  come  indirectly,  through  product  improvement,  or  di- 
rectly, by  consumer  use  of  seals  as  guides  in  buying?  Do  you  think  these 
seals  have  been  given  too  much  or  too  little  attention  by  the  buying 
public?  Do  you  find  evidence  that  your  family  or  friends  are  aware  of 
the  seals  and  utilize  them?  To  what  extent  do  you  intend  to  use  them? 

Do  you  see  any  danger  that  the  work  of  such  laboratories  might  be 
corrupted?  If  so,  in  what  way?  What  forces,  aside  from  the  laboratories’ 
chosen  policy  of  honesty,  would  operate  to  keep  them  reliable? 
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CONSUMERS  SUPPORT  THEIR  OWN 
TESTING  AGENCIES 

We  come  now  to  a type  of  organ- 
ization which  is  different  in  drree 
respects: 

1.  Although  it  is  a private  enter- 
prise, it  is  completely  supported  by 
consumers,  and  its  stated  purpose  is 
to  operate  entirely  to  promote  their 
interests. 

2.  It  considers  prices  as  well  as  qual- 
ity in  rating  goods. 

3.  It  publishes  comparative  ratings 
by  brand  name. 

In  1927  Stuart  Chase  and  F.  J. 
Schlink,  after  working  for  some  time 
with  a Consumers’  Club,  published 
Your  Money's  Worth , a pioneer 
book  dealing  critically  with  the 
quality  and  price  of  common  mer- 
chandise. Immediately  they  were 
deluged  with  questions:  “What  re- 
frigerator shall  I buy?”  “How  often 
should  I change  the  oil  in  my  car?” 
And  so  on  and  on. 

Sensing  a demand  for  reliable  an- 
swers to  such  questions,  these  two 
men  built  up  an  organization  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  the  facts,  and 
named  it  Consumers'  Research,  Inc . 
A few  years  later  a second,  similar 
organization.  Intermountain  Con- 
sumers Service,  began  operation  in 
the  West.  In  1936  a third,  Consum- 
ers Union,  entered  the  field.  There 
are  some  differences  among  the 
three,  but  essentially  they  have  set 
out  to  do  the  same  job:  to  give  their 
subscribers  specific  advice  about  the 
buying  of  goods  and  services. 

Not  all  of  the  work  of  these  agen- 
cies is  concerned  with  the  rating  of 
products.  They  also  vigorously  advo- 
cate certain  economic  and  political 


changes  that  they  think  are  for  the 
good  of  consumers.  This,  of  course, 
they  have  a right  to  do,  just  as  labor 
unions  have  a right  to  advocate  what 
they  think  will  promote  the  interests 
of  workingmen,  and  just  as  organiza- 
tions of  businessmen  have  a right  to 
seek  what  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
producers  and  sellers.  But  no  group, 
it  must  be  remembered,  can  speak 
officially  for  all  consumers,  all  work- 
ing people,  or  all  businessmen,  for 
there  are  conflicting  ideas  in  each 
group  concerning  what  is  for  their 
good.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
consumers,  who  are  all  of  the  people. 
The  “consumer  movement,”  for 
which  these  rating  agencies  presume 
to  speak,  is  merely  a loosely  organ- 
ized minority,  whose  ideas  may  be 
approved  or  disapproved  by  other 
consumers.  In  this  unit,  where  our 
topic  is  guidance  in  buying,  we  shall 
discuss  the  three  agencies  only  in 
terms  of  their  work  in  rating  goods 
and  services. 

To  do  this  j ob  they  naturally  need : 

1.  Facilities  for  testing  and  a way  of 
getting  the  facts. 

2.  Some  form  of  publication— -a  way 
to  get  the  facts  to  many  consumers. 

Both  require  money.  The  funds 
are  obtained  from  subscriptions,  the 
common  rate  being  $3.00  per  year 
(with  various  special  arrangements 
and  prices  for  schools  and  other 
groups).  In  1944  membership  of  CU 
was  about  75,000;  of  CR,  50,000; 
IMCS  membership  was  probably  un- 
der 5,000. 

Each  organization  has  established 
its  own  testing  laboratory.  But  each 
also  hires  testing  done  by  others: 
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Symbols  used  by  (1)  Consumers  Union  and  (2)  Consumers’  Research,  but  not  as  seals  of 
quality.  These  agencies  issue  no  such  seals  for  goods. 


university  laboratories,  the  federal 
food-grading  services,  and  commer- 
cial laboratories  such  as  ETL.  And 
on  matters  in  which  testing  cannot 
well  be  applied  or  is  not  by  itself 
sufficient,  they  solicit  the  opinions  of 
persons  who  have  had  experience 
with  the  goods  or  services  in  ques- 
tion, or  who  have  special  expertness. 

Each  organization  has  a monthly 
magazine  (Consumers’  Research 
Bulletin , Consumers  Union  Re- 
ports, Intermountain’s  mimeo- 

graphed Consumers'  Buying  Guide) 
and  an  annual  summary  volume.  CU 
publishes  in  addition  a weekly  leaf- 
let, Bread  and  Butter , which  during 
the  war  has  dealt  with  political  and 
economic  topics  of  interests  to  con- 
sumers in  addition  to  some  brief 
summaries  of  product  ratings. 

CR’s  Bulletin  for  August,  1944,  is 
probably  fairly  typical  of  the  two 
major  monthly  magazines.  (The 
mimeographed  reports  of  IMCS  are 
much  less  extensive.)  It  contains 
comparative  ratings  by  brand  names 
of  43  safety  razor  blades,  14  automo- 
bile storage  batteries,  21  fountain 
pen  inks,  2 1 face  powders,  1 1 house- 
hold cleaning  solvents,  20  toilet 


soaps,  and  5 cigarette  lighters.  In 
most  cases  the  brands  are  grouped 
under  three  headings:  A.  Recom- 
mended, R.  Intermediate,  and  C. 
Not  Recommended.  Each  article  be- 
gins with  some  general  discussion  of 
the  commodity,  and  most  of  the 
brands  listed  are  described  to  some 
extent.  Price  is  given  in  every  case; 
products  are  also  classified  into  price 
groups:  1,  2,  and  3— group  1 being 
lowest  in  price,  group  3 highest.The 
price  and  quality  ratings  are  made 
independent  of  each  other. 

In  addition  there  are  articles  of 
general  advice:  selecting  books  on 
music,  installation  and  care  of  cess- 
pools and  septic  tanks,  the  relative 
costs  in  common  foods  of  vitamins  A 
and  C,  and  the  proper  buying  of  elec- 
tric light  bulbs.  Also  there  are  critics’ 
ratings  of  248  current  movies,  a 
guide  to  recent  phonograph  records, 
comments  on  OPA  and  the  cost  of 
living,  and  news  about  consumer 
goods  and  recent  scientific  develop- 
ments. 

Now  let’s  see  what  lies  behind  such 
a publication.  Who  selects  the  goods 
to  be  discussed  and  how  are  the  rat- 
ings arrived  at? 
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At  CU  a “technical  control  com- 
mittee” plans  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken several  months  in  advance.  In 
selecting  types  of  goods  to  be  rated  it 
has  several  guides: 

1.  It  prefers  to  treat  important  “cost- 
of-living”  items,  such  as  common  foods, 
clothing,  and  shoes. 

2.  It  seeks  to  meet  popular  demand 
as  shown  by  responses  to  questionnaires 
and  by  unsolicited  inquiries. 

3.  It  prefers  to  deal  with  goods  which 
can  be  tested  and  reported  on  objec- 
tively, especially  those  for  which  stand- 
ard tests  are  in  common  use;  however, 
it  also  issues  “consumer  advisory”  arti- 
cles based  on  expert  judgment  rather 
than  on  tests. 

4.  Certain  goods  are  reported  upon 
regularly  each  year  at  a given  season. 

The  timing  of  the  various  reports 
presents  quite  a problem.  Let’s  say 
women  want  a report  on  “liquid 
stockings.”  The  report  must  be  on 
this  year’s  supply,  which  may  differ 
from  last  year’s,  and  it  must  appear 
early  in  the  summer  season  to  be  of 
any  use.  But  the  goods  do  not  appear 
on  the  counters  until  warm  weather, 
and  CU  will  take  samples  nowhere 
except  from  the  open  market.  Hence 
it  must  operate  speedily  to  get  sam- 
ples, test  them,  and  publish  the  re- 
port. At  best,  there  is  a lag  of  a couple 
of  months.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
number  of  other  commodities. 

Once  a commodity  is  selected  for 
testing,  two  more  problems  may 
arise: 

1.  The  method  of  testing  must  be 
determined.  If  the  project  has  been 
done  before  by  CU  or  if  a satisfactory 
standard  method  of  test  is  available, 
this  presents  no  problem.  In  a few 
cases  a new  method  must  be  devised, 
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and  the  validity  of  the  test  must  itself 
be  checked.  This  is  slow  and  sometimes 
expensive. 

2.  The  brands  to  be  tested  must  be 
chosen.  Obviously  no  private  agency 
can  afford  to  test  all  the  hundreds  of 
brands  of  some  goods,  many  of  them 
sold  only  in  limited  areas.  Probably  in 
any  case  consumers  would  not  care  to 
read  the  ratings  of  long  lists.  In  gen- 
eral, both  CR  and  CU  select: 

a.  National  brands,  important  over 
wide  areas. 

b.  “Private”  brands,  sold  by  chain 
stores,  department  stores,  and  mail 
order  houses,  at  least  in  fairly 
broad  regions,  or  to  many  persons, 
even  if  not  nationally. 

c.  Any  brands  which  on  previous 
tests  have  shown  up  particularly 
well. 

When  the  brands  have  been  se- 
lected, orders  are  sent  to  CU’s  shop- 
pers in  26  cities,  specifying  precisely 
what  they  are  to  buy.  (Not  so  many 
samples  would  be  bought,  of  course, 
of  heavy  equipment.)  When  the  sam- 
ples are  received,  they  are  stripped  of 
all  brand  identifications  and  each  is 
given  a key  number.  Then  they  are 
sent  to  the  laboratory— most  often  to 
CU’s  own  testing  department,  in 
other  cases  to  an  outside  organiza- 
tion. 

Once  the  test  data  are  in,  the  mat- 
ter of  price  must  also  be  considered. 
Then  there  are  several  possible  ways 
of  reporting  to  the  consumer.  CR’s 
method  has  already  been  noted.  CU 
generally  lists  a few  “Best  Buys,”  and 
groups  the  brands  as  “Acceptable” 
and  “Not  Acceptable.”  Often  it  ar- 
ranges each  group  in  the  order  of  in- 
creasing price,  commenting  on  the 
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qualities  of  each;  sometimes  it  ar- 
ranges them  in  the  order  of  decreas- 
ing quality,  giving  price  for  each. 
Intermountain  Consumers  Service 
gives  one  rating  on  price,  one  on 
quality.  Thus  a brand  of  soap  may  be 
rated  A 1 (high  quality,  fair  price),  B3 
(second  quality,  excessive  price),  etc. 

In  some  cases  CU  adds  one  other 
bit  of  information:  the  labor  condi- 
tions under  which  the  goods  were 
made.  This  appears  in  a separate  sec- 
tion, and  CU  says  it  is  entirely  di- 
vorced from  the  price-quality  rat- 
ings. The  subscriber  is  free  to  use  or 
ignore  the  information  about  labor 
conditions,  as  he  sees  fit.  Apparently 
CU  is  attempting  to  bring  organized 
consumers  and  organized  labor  into 
a sort  of  alliance.  It  is  different  in  this 
respect  from  the  other  two  agencies. 
There  are  other  differences.  CU 
writes  its  reports  in  “popular”  style, 
using  cartoons  and  photographs.  It 
participates  in  political  pressure- 
group  activities  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers. It  enters  into  social  move- 
ments, such  as  that  for  group  medical 
service.  CR  sticks  closely  to  its  origi- 
nal job  of  advising  on  commodities. 
In  general,  CU  is  more  aggressive  in 
attacking  business  practices  which  in 
its  opinion  are  harmful  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  it  has  advocated  in- 


creased governmental  control  in  a 
number  of  cases,  while  CR  has  not 
been  very  enthusiastic  about  govern- 
mental activity. 

Both  organizations,  however,  feel 
that  giving  consumers  advice  on 
“best  buys”  of  the  moment  is  only 
one  part  of  their  service.  In  the  long 
run,  they  think,  their  activities  pro- 
duce these  benefits: 

1.  Greater  skepticism  and  intelli- 
gence in  judging  producer  claims. 

2.  An  increased  general  awareness  of 
consumer  problems  and  disposition  to 
help  solve  them. 

3.  Better  knowledge  of  goods  and 
business  practice  in  general;  the  ability 
to  buy  more  for  one’s  money. 

4.  Increased  ability  to  use  and  care 
for  goods,  once  bought,  or  to  make 
some  for  oneself. 

5.  The  provision  of  an  organization 
through  which  individual  consumers 
can  join  forces  for  social  action. 

6.  Improvement  of  products,  be- 
cause desirable  improvements  are 
pointed  out  to  manufacturers,  because 
demand  is  shifted  toward  the  better 
articles,  and  because  producers  know 
that  faults  in  their  goods  will  be  pub- 
licized. 

Certainly,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing specific  facts,  these  organizations 
have  been  one  of  the  sharpest  spear- 
heads in  the  “consumer  movement.” 


Since  consumer  organizations  constitute  an  important  innovation  and 
experiment  in  the  solution  of  certain  consumer  problems,  you  should 
become  acquainted  with  their  work.  Perhaps  your  school,  a teacher,  or 
someone  else  in  the  community  has  files  of  reports  from  one  or  more  of 
the  agencies.  If  not,  you  can  get  sample  copies  on  request,  along  with 
descriptive  literature.  The  addresses  are: 

Consumers  Union,  17  Union  Square  West,  New  York  City. 
Consumers’  Research,  Inc.,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 

Intermountain  Consumers’  Service,  Inc.,  2824  Fillmore  St.,  Denver. 
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Scan  one  or  more  issues,  preferably  from  each  of  the  three.  You  cannot 
reach  any  valid  conclusions  as  to  their  possible  usefulness  to  you  with- 
out seeing  their  product. 

Do  you  think  a subscription  to  one  of  these  services  would  be  worth 
the  price  to  your  family?  Ask  a family  that  subscribes,  if  you  know  of 
one.  To  what  extent  should  you  choose  to  be  guided  by  their  brand  rec- 
ommendations? Aside  from  specific  recommendations,  how  high  a value 
do  you  set  on  the  general  information  given  about  goods  and  services? 

Do  you  see  any  danger  that,  in  their  zeal  to  protect  consumers  or 
to  promote  any  cause,  the  work  of  these  agencies  might  be  biased  by 
an  antagonism  to  business  in  general  or  toward  some  particular  com- 
panies or  kinds  of  business?  Do  you  see  any  evidence  that  this  has  actu- 
ally happened? 

Do  you  see  any  danger  that  the  ratings  of  these  agencies  might  be 
corrupted  in  any  way?  What  forces,  aside  from  the  organization’s  chosen 
policy  of  honesty  and  sincere  desire  to  help  consumers,  would  operate  to 
keep  their  ratings  honest? 

In  comparing  the  brands  of  any  product,  the  organization  must  first 
determine  upon  criteria  as  to  what  is  most  or  least  desirable  in  such  a 
product.  Unless  they  judge  it  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  which  you 
think  important,  and  unless  you  agree  with  their  criteria,  you  may  not 
agree  with  their  final  judgment.  In  studying  the  manner  in  which  they 
analyzed  some  products,  did  you  find  yourself  in  agreement  with  the 
basis  of  recommendation  they  used? 

In  making  an  over-all  recommendation  as  to  “best  buys,’’  an  organi- 
zation must  weigh  price  as  well  as  quality.  It  may  “weight”  price 
heavily  or  lightly  in  relation  to  other  matters  on  which  it  is  reporting. 
Did  you  find  yourself  in  agreement  with  the  importance  given  to  price, 
as  compared  to  style,  quality,  etc.?  If  not,  do  you  think  price  should 
have  more  or  less  consideration?  Do  you  prefer  to  have  price  treated 
separately? 

The  consumer  testing  agencies  largely  ignore  such  factors  as  prestige 
and  style— at  least  subordinate  them  to  such  factors  as  durability.  Do 
you  agree  with  this  weighting  of  values?  Or  do  you  think  these  non-ma- 
terial values  worth  more  than  these  agencies  apparently  do? 

It  has  been  said  that  to  keep  their  subscribers  interested,  these  agen- 
cies must  make  striking  announcements— that  they  have  a “vested  inter- 
est in  sensationalism.”  Did  you  see  any  evidence  of  such  an  influence  in 
their  reports? 

If  you  were  a manufacturer  or  distributor,  how  should  you  feel  about 
the  consumer  rating  services?  Why?  Might  this  depend  on  your  point  of 
view  as  to  your  own  obligation  to  the  public?  In  what  way? 

Since  these  agencies  are  new  and  still  struggling  to  get  adequate  fi- 
nancial support,  should  they  be  judged  partly  in  the  light  of  what  they 
might  become , as  well  as  on  present  performance? 
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Part  II 

SIZING  UP  THE  SITUATION 


We’ve  been  looking  briefly  at  a 
few  examples  of  various  kinds  of  test- 
ing and  rating  agencies.  We’ve  not 
seen  all  of  them,  by  any  means.  But 
those  we  have  surveyed  should  give 
you  a fair  idea  of  the  whole  field. 

Well,  what  do  you  think?  How 
valuable  is  their  work  to  you?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  using  the 
guides  they  offer  you?  Do  you  want  to 
encourage  more  of  such  activity?  Do 
you  see  any  dangers  in  it?  Any  pre- 
cautions you’ll  need  to  take? 

The  answers  to  these  questions 
must  be  your  own  answers.  But  let’s 
try  to  think  them  through  together. 
Let’s  see  what  people  who  have  been 
concerned  with  testing  and  rating 
think  about  these  matters. 

THE  ROLE  OF  SKEPTICISM 

Most  of  us  don’t  care  to  be  one  of 
those  suspicious  persons  who  think 
there’s  a bumblebee  in  every  blos- 
som. But  let’s  admit  right  off  that  in 
dealing  with  ratings  and  seals  and 
certifications,  a healthy  skepticism  is 
a good  thing.  After  all,  someone  else 
is  suggesting  that  we  spend  our  hard- 
earned  cash  on  the  basis  of  his  recom- 
mendations. So  we  are  quite  justified 
in  asking  some  questions: 

1.  Is  his  judgment  good?  Has  he 
really  made  adequate  tests  and  drawn 
sensible  conclusions? 

2.  Is  he  playing  on  our  side?  Or  does 
he  have  an  axe  to  grind  for  or  against 
some  producer  or  seller? 

The  second  question  calls  for  par- 
ticular care.  Laboratory  men  in  reli- 
able agencies  would  be  the  first  to 
warn  you.  In  fact,  no  one  else  is  so 


concerned  about  honesty  in  testing 
laboratories  as  are  the  members  of 
ethical  institutions.  For  they  see  the 
value  of  their  work  decreased  by 
crooked  imitations.  They  say  prac- 
tically any  manufacturer  who  wants 
to  use  some  “scientific”  line  of  argu- 
ment in  his  advertising  and  selling 
can  find  a laboratory  willing  to 
“prove”  it  for  him.  Some  elaborately 
named  laboratories,  institutes,  and 
research  foundations  are  nothing 
but  “fronts,”  virtually  dummy  cor- 
porations owned  under  cover  by  the 
companies  on  whose  goods  they  re- 
port. Others  are  meagerly  equipped, 
poorly  staffed,  unable— even  if  they 
were  willing  — to  make  scientific 
analyses. 

Thus  there  are  articles  whose  la- 
bels carry  beautiful  insignia  with 
words  like  “certified”  or  “approved,” 
which  are  in  cold  fact  completely 
meaningless.  Likewise  their  ads  stress 
the  “science  proves,”  “tests  reveal,” 
“doctors  agree”  theme.  Testing  men 
put  it  this  way,  “If  seals  and  test  re- 
ports didn’t  mean  anything  to  the 
buying  public,  it  wouldn’t  be  hard 
to  keep  them  honest.  But  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  receive  general  notice 
—get  to  be  helpful  in  making  sales— 
there  will  be  a fringe  of  shysters  us- 
ing them.” 

So  if  seals  and  certifications  are  to 
be  useful  to  us,  we  need  to  distin- 
guish the  good  ones  from  those  that 
are  just  window  dressing.  How  to  do 
it?  Well,  common  sense  will  help  us 
a good  bit,  for  the  good  laboratories 
report  rather  conservatively;  any 
fancy,  extravagant  statements  can  be 
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a sort  of  red  flag  to  us.  Experience 
will  help,  too;  if  goods  carrying  a 
given  seal  are  consistently  satisfac- 
tory we  can  learn  to  depend  on  that 
seal. 

But  we  had  better  come  to  recog- 
nize also  that  there  is  a sort  of  in-be- 
tween area.  In  it  are  testing  and  rat- 
ing agencies  which  are  neither 
wholly  incompetent  or  hypocritical 
nor  wholly  pure.  They  may,  for  in- 
stance, test  competently  and  report 
accurately  to  their  client,  and  yet  per- 
mit the  use  of  their  name  along  with 
somewhat  exaggerated  claims  based 
only  partly  on  the  facts.  In  other 
words,  they  may  give  the  facts,  but 
allow  them  to  be  stretched  a little. 
For,  naturally,  there  is  often  consid- 
erable pressure  for  a favorable  re- 
port. The  manufacturer  or  merchant 
who  pays  for  the  test  may  be  irritated 
at  a disappointing  verdict,  and  may 
take  his  patronage  elsewhere  if  the 
laboratory  hews  too  closely  to  the 
line.  Such  pressure  can  be  hard  to 
resist. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
recognize  that  there  are  pressures  in 
the  opposite  direction  as  well.  A com- 
mercial laboratory  sells  its  reports 
just  as  a merchant  sells  shoes.  If  it 
doesn’t  sell  an  honest  product,  the 
fact  is  soon  known  in  trade  circles. 
And  most  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, who  simply  want  the  unvar- 
nished facts  when  they  have  tests 
made,  would  be  utterly  contemptu- 
ous of  a laboratory  that  was  afraid  to 
be  truthful. 

Anyway— and  this  is  hard  to  put 
precisely  in  black  and  white— in  any 
good  laboratory  there  is  a compelling 
desire  to  get  at  and  to  report  the 


truth.  The  men  and  women  who 
spend  their  lives  in  this  sort  of  work 
are  trained  and  conditioned  to  a 
reverence  for  accuracy.  Precise  judg- 
ment is  their  career,  and  they’re  for- 
ever looking  for  ways  to  improve 
their  measurements.  Dealing  with 
thousands  of  products,  they  record 
their  findings  as  objectively  as  a 
nurse  takes  your  temperature.  She 
wouldn’t,  because  she  liked  you,  hide 
the  fact  that  you  have  a fever;  neither 
would  most  laboratory  workers 
change  a reading  to  suit  a client’s 
taste.  Like  any  scientist  who  is  worth 
his  salt,  they  simply  can’t  conceive  of 
not  facing  the  facts. 

CRITERIA  FOR  VALID  TESTING 
AND  RATING 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  no  one  is 
more  eager  to  have  all  certifications 
properly  made  than  those  agencies 
now  doing  the  job  well.  For  the 
foundation  of  their  work  is  public 
confidence,  and  every  spurious  cer- 
tification program  undermines  that 
foundation. 

Therefore,  in  1944  the  American 
Standards  Association  drew  up  the 
report  which  is  quoted  in  part  on  the 
following  page.  It  sets  up  standards 
to  be  met  by  certification  agencies 


Symbol  of  a professional  association  interested 
in  valid  testing  and  rating. 
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PROPOSED  AMERICAN  STANDARD  PRACTICE  IN 
PUBLIC  APPROVAL  AND  CERTIFICATION  PROCEDURES 
(Quoted  in  Part  Only) 


3.  AUSPICES 

3.1  There  shall  be  a declaration  of  the 
qualifications  or  responsibilities  of  the 
interests  or  agencies  which  severally  or 
collectively  perform  the  following  func- 
tions: 

(a)  Sponsor  the  certification 

(b)  Prepare  the  standard 

(c)  Draw  the  samples 

(d)  Determine  conformity  with  the 
standard 

(e)  Defray  costs  thereof 

4.  STANDARDS 

4.1  Wherever  available  the  standards 
employed,  including  specifications  and 
methods  of  testing,  shall  be  those  na- 
tionally recognized  or  those  which  have 
been  developed  by  a qualified  trade  as- 
sociation, agency,  society,  or  other  or- 
ganization of  national  scope  engaged  in 
standardizing  activities;  otherwise  they 
should  preferably  be  arrived  at  through 
competent  consumer,  producer  and 
general  interest  participation.  Ap- 
proval of  a standard  by  the  American 
Standards  Association  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that  it  complies  with 
these  requirements. 

4.2  Copies  of  the  standards  upon  which 
a public  certification  rests  shall  be  avail- 
able either  without  cost  or  at  a reason- 
able charge. 

5.  SAMPLING  AND  EXAMINATION 

5.1  The  nature,  extent  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  initial  sampling  and  ex- 
aminations (inspections,  analyses,  tests, 
etc.)  shall  be  stated. 


6.  RE-EXAMINATIONS 

6.1  In  general,  certification  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  of  a continuing  nature, 
which  to  be  justified  shall  require  that 
sampling  and  examination  be  recur- 
ring, periodic,  systematic  and  adequate 
in  extent.  Sampling  for  re-examination 
shall  be  done,  independently,  by  the 
agency  issuing  the  report  of  examina- 
tion. 

6.2  Whatever  system  of  re-examination 
is  adopted  shall  be  declared. 

7.  CERTIFYING  AGENCY 

7.1  Certification  shall  be  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a qualified  trade  associa- 
tion, testing  agency,  society  or  other  na- 
tionally recognized  organization.  The 
testing  agency  shall  be  of  demonstrable 
independence  and  competence  in  the 
field  involved. 

8.  EVIDENCE  OF  CERTIFICATION 

8.1  Labels,  tags  or  other  physical  evi- 
dence of  certification  shall  indicate: 

(a)  Identification  of  certifying  agency 

(b)  Identification  of  standard  or  stand- 
ards 

(c)  Conformity  with  the  standard  un- 
der paragraph  4 

10.  INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  TO 
PUBLIC 

10.1  All  information  in  paragraphs  3, 
4,  5,  6,  and  7 shall  be  available  to  the 
public  on  request  but  the  sponsor  or 
certifying  agency  shall  be  free  to  use  it 
at  any  time. 
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and  aims  to  give  a means  of  distin- 
guishing meaningful  seals  and  certi- 
fications from  mere  trade  puffs. 

Note  that  the  standards  are  only 
“proposed”;  but  whether  finally  ac- 
cepted in  this  form  or  not,  they  rep- 
resent the  thinking  of  a key  group  of 
“insiders”  and  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  statement  on  the  subject  so  far 
available.  So  let’s  take  the  standards 
one  by  one,  seeing  what  each  would 
mean  in  practice  and  how  well  exist- 
ing practices  square  up  with  it.  As 
you  read  the  following  pages,  check 
back  in  each  case  to  the  standard  be- 
ing discussed. 

3.  AUSPICES 

In  simple  English  this  standard  de- 
mands that  there  be  open  under- 
standing of  who  did  each  part  of  the 
work,  how  it  was  done,  and  who  paid 
the  bill.  Any  competent,  honest 
agency  will  be  glad  to  make  the  state- 
ment. If  it  attempts  to  hide  any  of 
these  matters,  there  is  something 
wrong. 

4.  STANDARDS 

Suppose  you  and  I are  rival  manu- 
facturers of  pottery;  both  of  us  main- 
tain laboratories  to  test  it.  If  we  use 
different  standards  and  test  methods, 
each  of  us  can  show  that  his  product 
meets  the  specifications.  If  I empha- 
size the  qualities  in  which  my  prod- 
uct is  best  and  ignore  those  in  which 
it  is  worst,  I can  prove  that  my  pot- 
tery is  better  than  yours.  And  you,  by 
a similar  process,  can  show  yours  to 
be  better  than  mine. 

But  if  we  both  use  the  same  stand- 
ards and  tests— let’s  say  those  drawn 
up  by  the  American  Standards  Asso- 
ciation—we’ll  get  a true  comparison. 


Since  the  standards  and  tests  will  be 
publicly  known,  any  other  labora- 
tory can  check  our  work  and  expose 
us  if  we  are  inaccurate.  Furthermore, 
anyone  who  is  curious  about  what 
our  “Seal  of  Performance”  means 
can  find  out. 

In  practice,  this  need  for  an  impar- 
tial basic  standard  is  much  easier  to 
meet  in  some  areas  of  manufacture 
than  in  others.  For  instance,  the  test 
for  tensile  strength  of  fabric  is  highly 
standardized;  standard  machines  for 
the  purpose  can  be  purchased.  Con- 
sequently anyone  who  reports  on  this 
feature  is  likely  to  report  on  the 
standard  basis.  But  if,  for  example, 
an  organization  sets  out  to  rate  liq- 
uid leg  make-up,  it  may  have  to  de- 
vise its  own  standards  and  test 
methods. 

Necessarily,  there  must  continue 
to  be  pioneering  in  making  up  stand- 
ards and  tests  for  new  goods.  But,  the 
American  Standards  Association  is 
saying  here,  let  the  standards  and 
tests  in  such  cases  be  drawn  up  by 
responsible  groups,  let  them  be  pub- 
lished openly,  and  let  them  be  gen- 
erally adopted  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
In  other  words,  wherever  we  can  let’s 
all  talk  a common  language. 

Uniformity  of  standards  is  by  no 
means  the  only  goal.  The  standards 
must  also  be  valid;  that  is,  they  must 
distinguish  clearly  between  what  is 
helpful  and  important  to  consumers 
for  specific  purposes  and  what  is  not. 
For  example,  one  set  of  standards  for 
vacuum  cleaners  might  greatly  em- 
phasize durability  and  give  insuffi- 
cient attention  to  convenience  in 
use,  while  another  set  might  reverse 
the  emphasis. 
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To  a certain  extent  every  testing 
agency  injects  its  own  criteria  into 
its  judgments.  Thus  the  magazine 
testing  bureaus,  being  close  to  con- 
sumers, have  emphasized  use  stand- 
ards, and  have  influenced  all  stand- 
ard-making in  this  direction,  whereas 
previously  emphasis  had  been  on 
construction  standards. 

The  consumer-subscription  agen- 
cies in  particular  have  developed  cri- 
teria of  their  own,  especially  since 
they  have  gone  farther  than  any 
other  group  by  including  price  in 
the  rating  and  making  “good,  better, 
best”  comparisons.  The  validity  of 
their  work  for  any  individual  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  relation  of 
their  weighting  of  various  standards 
to  his  own  needs. 

5.  SAMPLING  AND  EXAMINATION 

This  standard  asks  that  there  be 
clear  and  open  statement  as  to  who 
picks  the  initial  samples  and  con- 
ducts the  tests. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in 
practice  in  taking  samples.  Consum- 
ers Union  and  Consumers’  Research 
will  use  only  samples  bought  in  the 
open  market.  In  judging  some  goods 
where  variation  from  a basic  model 
would  be  unlikely,  Good  House- 
keeping Institute  uses  samples  se- 
lected by  the  manufacturer;  but  for 
products  which  might  vary  easily,  it 
uses  both  samples  bought  on  the 
open  market  and  samples  sent  in  by 
the  maker.  At  Underwriters’  Labora- 
tories the  original  samples  are  those 
sent  in  by  the  manufacturer,  but  if 
the  laboratory  seal  is  to  be  used,  sub- 
sequent samples  are  drawn  at  ran- 


dom from  production  lines  and  fac- 
tory stock  as  well  as  purchased  on  the 
open  market  by  Underwriters’  em- 
ployees. 

The  fundamental  question  is 
whether  the  samples  on  which  judg- 
ment is  formed  are  representative 
of  the  stock  from  which  consumers 
will  buy.  There  is  some  argument 
about  what  safeguards  are  necessary 
to  achieve  this.  Some  say  that  under 
mass  production  a manufacturer 
could  hardly  pick  exceptional  speci- 
mens to  be  tested,  thus  procuring 
the  test  certificate  for  inferior  stock. 
But  many  laboratory  men  are  skep- 
tical: they  say  he  can  select  stockings 
which  are  free  from  rings,  packages 
that  are  full-weight,  etc.  At  least, 
they  say,  getting  the  samples  from 
ordinary  stock  is  a sensible  safeguard. 

There  is  another,  practical  reason 
why  it  is  good  to  take  samples  direct- 
ly from  production  lines:  errors  or 
faults  can  be  caught  and  corrected 
immediately.  Furthermore,  if  the 
samples  are  used  to  establish  ratings 
to  be  published  to  consumers,  there 
is  some  advantage  in  judging  most 
recent  production;  for  by  the  time 
the  rating  is  published,  the  stocks 
now  on  retailers’  shelves  may  have 
been  replaced  by  new  stocks  from 
the  factory. 

The  standard  does  not  demand 
any  one  arrangement,  as  between  se- 
lection of  samples  by  the  manufac- 
turer, at  random  on  the  open  market, 
or  by  inspectors  in  his  plants.  It 
merely  asks  that  the  existing  arrange- 
ment be  made  clear. 

Which  type  of  arrangement  do 
you  think  is  best?  If  there  is  one 
which  you  prefer,  do  you  think  the 
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other  practices  prejudicial  to  con- 
sumers’ interests? 

6.  RE-EXAMINATIONS 

Here  is  an  important  point  at 
issue  among  rating  agencies;  some 
of  them  will  probably  not  wish  to 
adopt  the  recommended  practice. 
And  some,  even  if  they  are  willing, 
will  not  have  facilities  for  it. 

There  are  two  important  points 
to  be  noted: 

a.  The  sampling  and  re-examina- 
tion are  to  be  “recurrent,  periodic, 
systematic  and  adequate  in  extent.” 
This  requirement  is  met  by  agencies 
like  Underwriters’  Laboratories, 
which  keep  inspectors  constantly  at 
a plant  or  have  them  drop  in  unan- 
nounced to  pick  up  samples.  It  has 
not  been  well  met  by  the  magazines, 
which  test  many  goods  only  once  in 
three  or  six  months,  and  some  only 
once  a year.  It  is  not  met  at  all,  of 
course,  if  only  one  examination  is  re- 
lied on. 

The  consumer  agencies,  CU,  CR, 
and  I MGS,  are  also  weak  at  this 
point.  They  make  their  judgments 
of  many  products  upon  so  small  an 
initial  sampling  that  there  is  ques- 
tion whether  another  sampling 
would  produce  the  same  ratings,  and 
they  have  no  program  of  intermit- 
tent sampling.  They  do  not  claim 
that  brands  rated  high  in  February 
will  still  be  high  in  July;  in  fact, 
they  often  emphasize  that  there  is 
variability  in  quality  among  several 
samples  or  from  time  to  time.  But 
they  do  summarize  a year’s  ratings 
into  an  annual  buying  guide  with- 
out making  a new  test.  And  since 
they  do  so,  each  rating  tends  to  be 


in  effect  a continuing  judgment  till 
the  next  rating  of  the  same  com- 
modity appears.  That  may  be  a few 
months  later.  More  often  it  is  a year. 
And  in  some  cases  it  is  several  years. 
The  agencies  recognize  this  weak- 
ness, say  that  they  would  correct  it 
if  they  had  the  money.  But  until 
they  do  so,  their  re-examination  pro- 
gram certainly  cannot  be  called  “ade- 
quate.” 

b.  The  sampling  shall  be  done  in- 
dependently by  the  agency  issuing 
the  report. 

Laboratories  like  ETL  meet  this 
standard  perfectly.  So  do  CU,  CR, 
and  IMCS,  which  insist  on  getting 
their  samples  from  retailers’  shelves. 
Stores  which  have  testing  labora- 
tories also  generally  retest  each  new 
purchase  of  stock.  But  we  have  seen 
that  some  testing  agencies,  including 
to  some  extent  the  magazine  services, 
merely  accept  the  samples  selected 
for  them  by  manufacturers,  and  this 
follows  for  whatever  re-examination 
they  carry  out. 

Note  that  this  standard  does  not, 
like  some  of  the  others,  leave  open 
the  choice  of  method  and  ask  only 
for  full  description  of  it.  It  specifies 
recurrent,  independent  sampling 
from  the  general  stock,  as  well  as 
declaration  of  the  system  followed. 

What  is  your  view  on  this  stand- 
ard? 

Shall  you  give  the  same  weight 
to  approvals  and  ratings  based  on 
widely  spaced  tests  of  a small  sam- 
pling—perhaps  using  samples  sub- 
mitted by  the  makers— as  you  will  to 
the  word  of  organizations  which  pro- 
vide frequent  rechecking  of  sam- 
ples drawn  from  the  general  stock? 
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In  the  case  of  established  brands 
of  goods  such  as  soaps,  made  year 
after  year  by  the  same  firms,  should 
you  expect  so  much  variation  that 
an  occasional  check  of  a small  sam- 
pling would  not  suffice  for  your  pur- 
poses? 

7.  CERTIFYING  AGENCY 

Note  the  emphasis  in  this  standard 
on  two  ideas: 

a.  Competence.  Does  the  labora- 
tory have  trained  personnel,  ade- 
quate equipment,  adequate  funds? 

It  would  be  hard  to  know  where 
to  draw  the  line  on  what  is  a “com- 
petent” laboratory.  Industrial  groups 
have  often  criticized  CU,  CR,  and 
IMCS  on  this  basis.  They  say  the 
entire  annual  budget  of  one  of  these 
agencies  is  less  than  they  themselves 
spend  in  continuous  research  on  one 
item. 

Unquestionably  the  equipment  of 
the  consumer  agencies  is  still  only 
a beginning;  there  is  a great  differ- 
ence, for  example,  between  the  tex- 
tile-testing equipment  of  Consumers 
Union  and  that  of  the  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau.  The  three  consum- 
er agencies  admit  that  they  lack 
funds  to  make  as  extensive  tests  as 
they  would  like;  particularly  that 
they  cannot  buy  enough  specimens 
of  expensive  goods  to  be  sure  they 
are  getting  typical  examples.  But 
they  stoutly  insist  that  the  quality 
of  the  tests  they  do  make  is  not  im- 
paired. They  point  out  that  they 
farm  out  all  tests  which  they  aren’t 
equipped  to  make,  and  that  they  get 
at  low  cost  the  cooperation  of  many 
experts. 


It  would,  however,  seem  impossi- 
ble for  a small  staff,  distributing  its 
work  among  a great  many  products, 
to  provide  the  expertness  on  each 
which  is  shown  by  laboratories  which 
concentrate  on  a few  related  articles. 

Likewise  it  is  sometimes  pointed 
out  that  a magazine  service  which 
approves  a wide  variety  of  goods 
largely  on  the  basis  of  its  own  testing 
can  hardly  possess  enough  special- 
ized personnel  and  equipment  to 
study  each  article  in  detail.  One  dif- 
ference, however,  is  that  the  maga- 
zines do  not  attempt  such  fine  dis- 
criminations among  brands  as  CU 
and  CR  do,  therefore  have  less  need 
for  a close  measurement  of  differ- 
ences. Another  consideration  is  that 
Good  Housekeeping,  particularly, 
makes  no  general  ratings  at  all,  but 
simply  offers  its  own  guaranty. 

Perhaps  the  adequacy  of  a labora- 
tory can  be  judged  only  in  terms  of 
its  purposes.  Laboratories  which 
seek  merely  to  reinforce  consumers’ 
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common-sense  guides  to  selection 
may  have  less  need  for  elaboration 
than  laboratories  which  play  a part 
in  technical  industrial  research  to 
assist  manufacturers  in  product  im- 
provement. 

b.  Independence.  “Demonstrable 
independence,”  the  standard  says. 
It  is  tremendously  important;  the 
most  beautiful  laboratory  in  the 
world,  with  rows  of  scientists  in 
white  smocks,  would  be  utterly 
meaningless  if  its  allegiance  were  to 
anything  but  the  truth.  Consider- 
able lacks  of  expertness  and  equip- 
ment might  be  compensated  by  a 
wholehearted  desire  to  serve  the  con- 
sumer. 

But  how  independence  can  be 
“demonstrated”  is  a bit  puzzling. 

, Independence  is  a matter  of  the  spir- 
it at  least  as  much  as  a result  of  hnan- 
i cial  arrangements.  A laboratory’s  ex- 
istence may  be  completely  depend- 
i ent  on  the  organization  it  serves— as 
Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards  is— and 
' yet  be  able  to  disregard  any  bias  or 
j pressure.  Another  laboratory  may  be 
| technically  independent  and  yet  too 
weak-spirited  to  defend  the  truth. 

Apparently  the  consumer  agencies 
should  score  high  on  independence, 

! since  their  self-interest  lies  in  serv- 
ing the  consumers  who  support 
! them.  If  they  have  any  bias  it  must 
] come  from  within  the  organization, 

I from  a desire  to  promote  some  social 
ideology,  or  perhaps  from  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  reader  interest;  no 
evidence  has  been  found  to  indicate 
outside  pressure. 

There  are  other  groups  whose  in- 
I dependence  seems  to  be  assured  by 
the  conditions  of  their  work  or  the 


status  of  the  organization:  the  fed- 
eral inspectors  and  graders,  who 
might  conceivably  be  bribed,  but 
whose  career  in  general  depends  on 
competence  rather  than  on  popu- 
larity with  those  whose  goods  they 
grade;  the  great  commercial  and 
trade-association  laboratories,  which 
serve  many  clients  and  would  only 
damage  themselves  by  favoring  one; 
private  laboratories  whose  job  is  to 
keep  the  products  of  their  firm  better 
than  those  of  a competitor. 

One  group  at  which  the  charge  of 
lack  of  independence  has  often  been 
leveled  is  the  magazine  services.  Crit- 
ics point  out  that  the  magazines  have 
tremendous  sums  at  stake.  Their  sale 
of  $ 1 0.0,000  worth  of  space  may  de- 
pend on  “approving”  a product  and 
the  claims  made  for  it.  Can  they, 
then,  be  wholly  unbiased?  This  is  a 
serious  question.  It  is  only  fair  to 
point  out,  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
magazine’s  reputation  and  its  long- 
term popularity  with  both  subscrib- 
ers and  ethical  advertisers  depend 
on  its  honesty.  This  may  not  prevent 
its  occasionally  being  rather  lenient 
in  its  judgments,  but  it  certainly  sets 
some  limits. 

THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF 
TESTING  AND  RATING 
AGENCIES 

By  applying  these  criteria  to  vari- 
ous kinds  of  testing  and  rating 
schemes,  we  can  see  any  weaknesses 
in  each.  Perhaps,  taken  all  together, 
the  flaws  are  rather  impressive  to 
you. 

But  we’d  better  beware  lest  a real- 
istic consideration  of  the  weaknesses 
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blind  us  to  the  services  which  re- 
search organizations  have  rendered. 
It  is  hard  truly  to  appreciate  how 
great  the  benefits  have  been,  because 
so  much  of  the  work  has  been  in  the 
background  and  has  produced  its 
results  only  indirectly,  over  a long 
period  of  time.  One  can  point  out  a 
few  specific  examples,  but  often 
they’re  among  the  smaller  accom- 
plishments. Generally  one  can’t  say, 
“This  agency  produced  that  result.” 
But  one  can  say  with  certainty  that 
the  whole  movement  for  scientific 
testing  and  appraisal  has  resulted  in 
better  things  for  better  living. 

Let’s  sum  up  briefly  the  main  in- 
fluences. 

1.  TESTING  AND  RATING  HAVE  AIDED 
PRODUCTION  OF  BETTER  GOODS 

a.  Such  highly  technical  laboratories 
as  ETL,  UL,  and  the  Better  Fab- 
rics Testing  Bureau  in  particular, 
have  taken  the  lead  in  technical 
developments.  They  have  helped 
to  find  more  efficient  ways  of  mak- 
ing better  goods. 

b.  Laboratories  like  those  of  the 
magazines  and  of  CU,  CR,  and 
IMCS  have  not  been  technically 
specialized  enough  in  many  cases 
to  tell  the  manufacturer  much 
about  how  to  improve  his  proc- 
esses. But  they  have  been  close  to 
the  consumer.  By  examining  goods 
from  the  viewpoint  of  consumer 
use , they  have  helped  to  show  pro- 
ducers what  consumers  need. 

c.  To  the  extent  that  any  agency 
guides  consumer  choice  toward 
the  better  article,  it  makes  produc- 
tion of  high  quality  more  worth 
the  producer’s  attention.  When 
any  seal  such  as  that  of  UL  has 
become  important  in  selling,  pro- 


ducers have  striven  to  meet  its 
standards.  And  the  standards  have 
risen  steadily. 

d.  Testing  and  retesting  programs 
have  increased  consistency  of  qual- 
ity. Consumers  don’t  always  want 
—at  least  don’t  always  care  to  pay 
for— the  very  best  that  can  be 
made.  Women  don’t  care  for  ex- 
treme durability  in  a formal  gown 
which  they  plan  to  wear  only  a 
few  times.  But  it  is  important  for 
them  to  know  what  quality  they 
are  getting. 

2.  SEALS  AND  RATINGS  HAVE  HELPED 

CONSUMERS  IN  CHOICE  OF  GOODS 

Some  of  the  seals  and  ratings  have 
been  better  in  this  respect  than 
others.  Some  have  not  drawn  the  at- 
tention they  deserve  from  the  buy- 
ing  public;  others  may  have  been 
overstressed.  But  their  general  influ- 
ence has  been  to  steer  consumers 
away  from  the  shoddy  toward  sound 
products. 

Not  least  influential  in  this  is  an 
indirect  result:  that  research  reports 
translate  rather  naturally  into  in- 
formative advertising,  labeling,  and 
selling.  The  firm  that  has  accurate 
facts  about  its  goods  can  pass  them 
on  to  the  public,  and  often  does  so. 

3.  TESTING  AND  RATING  HAVE  GIVEN 

AN  IMPETUS  TO  STANDARDIZATION 

The  work  of  the  research  labora- 
tories is  almost  always  interwoven 
with  the  work  of  the  American  Stand- 
ards Association,  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  and  other  stand- 
ardizing agencies.  The  tests  devised 
and  standards  set  up  in  one  agency 
tend  to  spread  to  others. 
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4.  RESEARCH  REPORTS  HAVE  HELPED 
TO  EDUCATE  THE  BUYING  PUBLIC 

A steady  reader  of  Consumers’  Re- 
search Bulletins  might  forget  all  the 
comparative  ratings  of  brands  of  ra- 
dios, yet  remember,  for  example, 
much  about  what  to  look  for  in  a 
radio,  how  to  buy  one  wisely  and  use 
it  properly.  Likewise,  a shopper, 
when  setting  out  to  buy  a mechanical 
refrigerator,  might  be  poorly  in- 
formed about  them,  but  by  the  time 
he  had  read  the  labels  and  reports 
accompanying  various  models  he 
might  have  a fairly  broad  back- 
ground of  information. 

It  would  be  easy  to  underestimate 
this  service.  We  don’t  see  all  the  edu- 


cational material  in  a day  or  a week; 
it  comes  to  us  slowly  and  steadily 
from  many  sources;  therefore,  we 
aren’t  conscious  of  the  education 
which  we  are  accumulating.  If  we 
could  see  in  one  glance  all  the  gains 
we’ve  made  in  five  years,  we’d  be 
amazed. 

All  in  all,  these  agencies  offer  such 
profit  to  consumers  that  it  is  much 
more  important  to  learn  to  use  in- 
telligently the  services  that  meet  our 
needs  than  to  quibble  about  minor 
reservations.  It  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  we  should  follow  slavishly 
any  service’s  judgment  on  what  we 
are  to  buy.  But  research  agencies  can 
help  us  get  the  data  we  need. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1 . In  what  ways  will  this  study  of  rating  agencies  influence  your  shop- 
ping and  buying?  If  your  family  were  to  use  carefully  and  intelligently 
all  the  guidance  made  available  by  such  agencies,  what  difference 
would  it  make?  Would  they  have  time  to  do  this?  What  would  be  a prac- 
tical family  approach  to  this  problem? 

2.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  good  if  more  people  knew  about  these 
agencies  and  their  services?  Why?  How? 

3.  Do  you  think  a consumer  can  and  should  do  anything  to  support 
or  influence  such  agencies?  If  so,  what? 

4.  If  you  were  a lecturer  telling  consumers  about  rating  agencies  and 
the  ratings  and  certifications  they  give,  what  precautions,  if  any,  should 
you  recommend? 

5.  Looking  ahead  ten  or  twenty  years,  decide  what  forms  of  testing 
and  rating  organizations  you  think  have  greatest  possibilities— agencies 
supported  and  administered  by: 

government 

professional  associations 
trade  associations 
individual  firms 
publications 

research  laboratories  supported  by  industry 
research  laboratories  supported  by  consumer  subscriptions 
Why?  In  what  direction  ought  they  to  try  to  develop? 


The  idea  of  informative  labeling  has 
taken  root  and  is  growing  vigorously. 
Informative  labeling  programs  are 
springing  up  in  many  firms  and  in 
various  lines  of  business.  For  leaders 
from  all  walks  of  life  have  come  to 
understand  that  it  is  good  for  every- 
one concerned  when  consumers  buy 
intelligently  and  efficiently.  They 
know  that  we  all  have  a large  com- 
mon stake  in  anything  which  pro- 
motes effective  shopping.  Far-sighted 
businessmen  see  this  just  as  clearly 
as  do  consumer  leaders.  Further- 
more, they  accept  the  principle  that 
the  purchaser  has  a right  to  know 
what  he  is  paying  for. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
progress  in  the  advancement  of  in- 


formative labeling  will  not  be  as 
rapid  as  some  would  like,  for  the 
task  is  difficult  and  the  majority  in 
any  human  enterprise  always  lag  far 
behind  the  leaders.  Furthermore, 
progress  is  being  delayed  by  differ- 
ences in  opinion  as  to  the  form  of 
label  to  be  used  on  some  goods.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  safe  to  be  optimistic, 
to  predict  that,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, we  shall  have  many  more 
greatly  improved  informative  labels 
within  a few  years. 

TYPES  OF  LABELS 

Informative  labeling  is  used  here 
as  a general  term,  to  cover  all  types 
of  labels  which  give  the  shopper  facts 
about  goods.  In  a sense,  any  truth- 
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ful  label  is  informative,  for  even  if 
it  gives  nothing  more  than  the  brand 
name  it  already  provides  some  basis 
for  judgment.  But  the  term  is  gener- 
ally restricted  to  those  labels  on 
which  the  maker  or  seller  has  made 
a serious  attempt  to  give  customer 
guidance. 

In  chapter  4 we  saw  a number  of 
samples  of  what  may  be  called  cer- 
tification labeling,  in  which  no  de- 
tails may  be  given  but  there  is  an 
over-all  assurance  of  quality  by  some 
certifying  agency.  Beyond  this  there 
are  two  basic  types  of  informative 
labels:  descriptive  labels  and  grade 
labels. 

STANDARDIZED  DESCRIPTIVE  LABELING 

A descriptive  label  consists  of  a 
point-by-point  listing  of  characteris- 
tics. The  process  of  making  a good 
descriptive  label  for  any  article  di- 
vides into  two  basic  steps: 

1.  Determining  which  measurable 
characteristics  of  the  article  really  make 
a difference  to  the  consumer  and  are 
important  for  him  to  know. 

2.  Making  a brief,  accurate,  and 
easily  understandable  statement  about 
each  of  these  important  characteristics. 

In  order  that  the  descriptive  la- 
bel may  be  standardized , two  further 
steps  are  necessary: 

3.  Selecting  a simple,  commonly  un- 
derstood term  to  stand  for  each  descrip- 
tion. 

4.  Establishing  objective  standards 
or  measurements  to  define  each  classifi- 
cation, so  that  each  term  always  has  a 
uniform  meaning  within  set  limits. 

For  instance,  many  canners  have 
determined  to  their  own  satisfaction 


that  the  two  characteristics  of  canned 
peas  which  are  of  special  interest  to 
consumers  are  tenderness  and  size. 
Therefore,  they  emphasize  these  on 
the  label.  They  indicate  degree  of 
development  or  tenderness  by  classi- 
fying the  peas  as: 

very  young, 
young,  or 
nearly  mature 

They  label  as  to  size  by  one  of  the 
following  terms: 

T iny,  Size  1 
Small,  Size  2 
Medium,  Size  3 or  4 
Large,  Size  5 or  6 
Extra  Large,  Size  7 

In  addition,  the  label  carries  state- 
ments required  by  law  as  to  the  va- 
riety of  the  peas,  added  flavoring, 
seasoning,  color,  net  contents,  and 
name  and  address  of  manufacturer 
or  distributor. 

Likewise,  as  you  already  know,  the 
National  Consumer-Retailer  Coun- 
cil has  secured  agreement  of  many 
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producers  and  consumers  that  the 
five  important  things  for  a consumer 
to  know  about  a garment  are: 

What  it  is  made  of 

How  it  is  made 

How  it  will  perform 

How  it  should  be  used  and  cared  for 

Name  of  maker  or  distributor 

Any  descriptive  clothing  label  ap- 
proved by  NC-RC  will  carry  state- 
ments relating  to  these  five  points. 
The  same  general  approach  is  made 
by  the  Council  to  the  labeling  of 
other  goods. 

The  standardized  descriptive 
form  of  informative  labels  is  gen- 
erally chosen  for  such  products  as 
machines,  household  appliances, 
clothing,  and  household  textiles. 
The  choice  of  descriptive  labels  for 
such  goods  has  generally  been  agreed 
to  by  both  consumer  and  producer 
groups.  The  National  Canners  As- 
sociation, Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  Brand  Names  Re- 
search, Inc.,  and  other  trade  organ- 
izations have  also  promoted  descrip- 
tive labeling  of  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  in  this  case  most  con- 
sumer organizations  have  preferred 
grade  labeling. 

GRADE  LABELING 

A grade  label  is  one  which  sum- 
marizes the  “quality”  of  an  article  in 
one  symbol  and  shows  where  the 
article  ranks  in  an  established  scale. 
The  grade  symbol  may  be  a letter 
(A,  B,  or  C for  canned  foods),  a 
word  (Fancy,  Choice,  or  Standard), 
a number  (1,  2,  or  3),  a score  (93  for 
excellent  butter),  or  a combination 
(Grade  A,  Large  eggs). 


The  steps  in  making  a grade  label 
are: 

1.  Determining  what  measurable 
characteristics  affect  the  use  values 
of  the  article. 

2.  Assigning  to  each  characteristic  a 
relative  weighting  in  the  total 
score. 

3.  Setting  two  or  more  grades  and  de- 
termining what  range  of  scores 
shall  be  in  each  grade. 

For  instance,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  decided  that  in 
canned  peas  the  following  character- 
istics are  to  be  scored,  and  that  on 
the  basis  of  a possible  total  of  100, 
each  characteristic  is  to  be  given  the 
weighting  shown. 

Clearness  of  liquid  . .10  points 

Uniformity  of  color  . . 15  ” 

Absence  of  defects  . 30  ” 

Tenderness  or  maturity  45  ” 

“Normal  flavor”  required  of  all 
grades 

Standards  which  are  as  definite 
as  possible  are  set  up  for  the  scoring 
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of  each  characteristic.  Then  any 
sample  which  receives  a total  score 
of  90-100  is  grade  A;  75-89,  B;  60- 
74,  C;  and  anything  below  60,  sub- 
standard. 

Thus,  you  see,  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  standardized  de- 
scriptive labels  and  grade  labels  is 
this: 

The  standardized  descriptive  label 
gives  a separate  statement  on  each 
point. 

The  grade  label  is  likewise  based  on 
a separate  evaluation  of  each  point 
(possibly  the  same  points  covered 
in  the  descriptive  label)  but  com- 
bines the  separate  scores  into  one 
summarizing  symbol  or  phrase. 

There  is  another  important  dif- 
ference: The  grade  label  ranks  the 
article,  has  the  effect  of  calling  it 
good,  better,  or  best;  while  the  de- 
scriptive label  only  describes  the  one 
article,  leaves  comparison  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Grade  labeling  has  been  used  and 
advocated  mainly  for  food  products, 
although  stockings  have  been  graded 
and  there  is  a proposal  for  grading  of 
textile  dyes.  It  has  been  used  fairly 
extensively  for  eggs,  dairy  products, 
meat,  poultry,  seafoods,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  There  has  also  been  ex- 
tensive grading  of  various  lumber 
products. 

The  proportion  of  most  of  these 
products  marketed  at  retail  under 
grade  labels  has  been  small,  though 
increasing.  The  use  of  grade  labels 
in  these  areas  has  been  supported  by 
consumer  organizations,  coopera- 
tives, some  women’s  organizations, 
and  recently  by  some  labor  organ- 
izations and  a farm  organization. 


Its  use  was  not  greatly  opposed  by 
producer  groups,  so  long  as  partici- 
pation remained  voluntary.  But 
mandatory  grade  labeling  under  gov- 
ernment supervision  has  been  feared 
by  many  producers.  And  the  opposi- 
tion was  brought  to  a head  during 
the  war,  when  it  was  proposed  in 
connection  with  price  control  that 
grade  labeling  be  made  compulsory 
for  some  products.  The  fight  cen- 
tered for  a time  on  a hosiery  ruling; 
but  in  the  long  run  it  has  become 
chiefly  an  issue  over  the  labeling 
of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Therefore,  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter, 
when  the  arguments  about  grade  la- 
beling are  discussed,  the  center  of 
attention  will  be  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

COMBINATIONS  OF  GRADE  AND  DESCRIP- 
TIVE LABELS 

Considerable  confusion  is  injected 
into  the  debate  over  grade  labeling 
by  many  who  argue  as  if  the  question 
were,  “Shall  we  have  grade  labeling 
or  standardized  descriptive  labels?” 
or,  “Shall  we  have  grade  labeling  or 
brand  names?” 

In  reality,  the  advocates  of  grade 
labeling  do  not  oppose  prominent 
mention  of  the  brand  name,  attrac- 
tive illustrations,  or  the  addition  of 
detailed  description.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  strongly  advocate  a com- 
bination of  brand  name,  grade,  and 
description.  The  grade  designation 
takes  little  space,  leaves  plenty  of 
room  for  the  other  items.  And  in 
practice,  when  grade  labels  are  used 
on  canned  foods,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  all  the  items  which  would 
be  there  if  the  grade  were  omitted.  If 
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you  have  samples  of  the  food  labels 
approved  by  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Council,  Inc.,  or  by  U.  S.  In- 
spected Foods  Educational  Service 
you  will  see  how  this  works  out. 

Hence  the  question  logically  boils 
down  to,  not,  “Do  we  want  grade  la- 
bels or  something  else?”  but,  “Do 
we  want  the  grade  stated  at  all?” 

The  issues  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion center  about  three  main  points: 

1.  Which  is  the  better  label— descrip- 
tive or  grade— judged  purely  by  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  giving  the  consumer  guid- 
ance? 

2.  What  would  be  the  effects  of  com- 
pulsory grade  labeling  upon  our  busi- 
ness system  and  the  best  interests  of  our 
economy? 

3.  What  is  the  proper  role  of  our  gov- 
ernment with  reference  to  labeling? 

We  shall  treat  these  issues  in  this 
order.  But  first  let’s  remind  ourselves 
of  some  basic  points  of  agreement, 
so  that  we  shan’t  waste  energy  argu- 
ing matters  which  aren’t  really  in 
dispute. 

AREAS  OF  AGREEMENT 

1 . FULL  AND  TRUTHFUL  DISCLOSURE 

OF  THE  INFORMATION  NEEDED  BY 

CONSUMERS  IS  DESIRABLE. 

Some  who  most  actively  oppose 
grade  labeling  are  working  hardest 
to  provide  informative  labels  of  an- 
other type.  The  question,  as  they  see 
it,  is  not  whether  to  give  information 
or  not  to  give  it,  but  how  the  job 
should  be  done. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every 
businessman  shares  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  consumer  leaders  for  informa- 
tive labeling.  For  that  matter,  most 
consumers  still  aren’t  concerned 


about  informative  labeling,  either. 
A new  idea  always  moves  slowly.  But 
it  does  mean  that  the  basic  idea  of 
informative  labeling  is  not  at  issue. 

2.  THERE  MUST  BE  ASSURANCE  OF  THE 

RELIABILITY  OF  LABELS. 

If  consumers  are  to  depend  on  la- 
bels, then  these  labels  must  be  un- 
compromisingly truthful,  not  only 
in  what  they  say  but  also  in  what 
they  seem  to  say.  Enlightened  busi- 
nessmen believe  in  this  and  practice 
it;  but  both  consumers  and  business- 
men also  need  assurance  that  shysters 
cannot  abuse  the  trust  consumers 
put  in  the  labels.  This  demands  ter- 
minology based  on  accepted  objec- 
tive standards  which  are,  if  necessary, 
enforceable. 

Here  again,  however,  there  is  no 
complete  agreement  on  method.  At 
one  extreme  are  those  who  argue 
that  dishonest  producers  and  sellers 
thwart  themselves  because  consumers 
eventually  find  them  out  and  shift 
their  patronage  to  reliable  sources; 
they  feel,  therefore,  that  the  natural 
forces  of  competition  are  the  best 
long-run  guaranties  of  reliability. 
At  the  other  extreme  are  those 
who  want  all  labels  policed  by 
government. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  there 
are  already  guaranties  of  the  reli- 
ability of  many  labels— such  safe- 
guards as  policing  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  or  certifica- 
tions by  reliable  laboratories.  The 
j problem  lies  in  achieving  equiva- 
lent security  in  the  use  of  all  labels. 

| 3.  WE  NEED  TO  DETERMINE  WHAT 

FACTS  CONSUMERS  REALLY  WANT 
AND  WILL  USE. 

Many  a merchant  says,  “I  don’t 
1 want  to  keep  any  secrets  about  my 
goods.  But  changing  my  labels  will 
take  work  and  money.  If  you’ll  tell 
me  what  consumers  really  want  to 
know,  and  give  me  some  assurance 
the  labels  will  be  used.  I’ll  be  glad 
to  furnish  them.” 

Sometimes  it  is  asserted  that  this 
line  is  used  as  a blind  by  sellers  who 
don’t  really  want  to  change.  But 
I there  is  considerable  substance  in  the 
argument.  One  survey  after  another 
has  shown  that  many  shoppers  ignore 
valuable  data  furnished  in  present 
| labels.  And  when  consumers,  com- 
plaining about  lack  of  information, 

! have  been  challenged  to  say  specifi- 
s cally  what  they  want  and  how  they 
want  it  presented,  they  have  often 
been  vague. 

Excellent  progress  in  determining 
j what  needs  to  be  said  is  being  made 
1 by  several  organizations  in  which 
I consumers  and  producers  meet,  es- 
pecially by  the  National  Consumer- 
Retailer  Council.  It  is  an  obligation 
of  consumers  to  help  think  through 
a systematic  program,  just  as  it  is  an 
obligation  of  producers  to  consider 
i their  advice.  Neither  group  can  do 
I the  whole  job  alone. 
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4.  WE  NEED  SIMPLIFICATION  AND  SYS- 

TEMIZATION  OF  LABELING  AS  A 

WHOLE. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  labels 
should  be  identical  in  form.  But 
there  should  be  uniformity  of  ter- 
minology in  each  major  field,  so  that 
buyers  can  know  what  the  terms 
mean  and  that  they  always  mean  the 
same  thing.  And  there  should  be 
enough  similarity  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  labels  so  that  buyers  will 
know  where  to  look  for  the  facts 
they  want  and  can  use  the  labels  with 
ease. 

Several  groups,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Association,  the 
National  Consumer-Retailer  Coun- 
cil, and  U.  S.  Inspected  Foods  Educa- 
tional Service,  are  working  out 
sample  label  forms,  aiming  at  wide- 
spread adoption  of  a few  basic  pat- 
terns, using  uniform  terms  based  on 
enforceable  definitions.  Likewise, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
promotes  the  presentation  of  re- 
quired facts  in  a systematic  fashion. 

Naturally  every  producer  feels  a 
need  for  his  labels  to  be  attractive 
and  to  promote  sales.  Likewise,  he 
sees  his  own  product  as  “something 
special”  and  wants  to  call  attention 
in  striking  fashion  to  its  distinctive 
features  rather  than  to  those  factors 
which  are  common  to  all  brands. 
The  result  is  often  a quest  for  nov- 
elty, which  may  be  confusing,  rather 
than  for  uniformity  in  label  forms. 

But  consumers  will  never  learn 
long  lists  of  technical  terms,  espe- 
cially when  the  same  word  is  used 
for  different  meanings  by  various 
competitors.  In  the  very  nature  ot 
things,  they  are  forced  to  insist  that 
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the  smallest  practical  vocabulary  of 
simple  and  generally  understood 
terms  be  standardized  and  used  con- 
sistently, that  a few  basic  methods 
of  presenting  information  be  used. 

5 . NO  ONE  WANTS  THE  GRADE  LABEL- 
ING OF  ALL  CONSUMER  GOODS. 

The  same  consumer  groups  that 
want  grade  labeling  of  some  goods 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  develop- 
ing descriptive  labels  for  other  goods. 
There  is  no  desire  to  grade  every- 
thing under  the  sun— and  to  talk  as 
if  that  were  the  aim  is  only  to  ob- 
scure the  real  issues. 

6.  THERE  IS  NO  GREAT  OPPOSITION  TO 
THE  PROGRAM  OF  VOLUNTARY  GOV- 
ERNMENT GRADING  OR  TO  THE 
REGULATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF 
LABELING  NOW  EMPLOYED. 

One  must  be  cautious  in  making 
such  a generalization  as  this,  for 
there  is  always  likely  to  be  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  any  governmental 
program,  at  least  as  to  the  details  of 
its  administration.  But  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  National  Canners  As- 
sociation-one of  the  business  groups 
most  active  in  developing  a system  of 
standardized  descriptive  labels,  and 
at  the  same  time  perhaps  the  most 
consistent  critic  of  mandatory  grade 
labeling— went  on  record  in  1944  as 
being  not  opposed  to  the  voluntary 
use  of  government  grading.  Ap- 
parently opposition  to  grading  was 
aroused  primarily  by  the  prospect  of 
universal  compulsion. 

On  matters  other  than  grading 
there  are  many  mandatory  require- 
ments enforced  by  the  government 
which  seem  to  be  reasonably  popu- 


lar with  all  parties.  Canners,  for  in- 
stance, do  not  object  to  the  basic 
standards  enforced  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration;  in  fact,  they 
promoted  the  law  establishing  the 
standards.  In  the  main,  a reasonable 
degree  of  regulation  has  proved  to 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  producers 
as  well  as  of  consumers,  and  it  has 
come  to  be  accepted  as  a normal 
part  of  the  scheme  of  things. 

Now,  having  surveyed  the  areas  of 
agreement,  we  come  naturally  to  the 
remaining  areas  of  disagreement, 
which  center  around  grade  labeling, 
especially  of  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  following  discussion 
will  be  organized  around  the  three 
questions  previously  raised: 

1 . Is  grade  labeling,  standardized  de- 
scriptive labeling,  or  a combina- 
tion of  the  two  most  helpful  to  the 
consumer? 

2.  Which  is  likely  to  be  best  for  our 
economy  as  a whole? 

3.  What  is  the  proper  part  for  the 
government  to  play? 

WHAT  MOST  HELPS  THE 
BUYER? 

Since  no  one  proposes  the  grade 
labeling  of  such  complicated  goods 
as  automobiles  and  vacuum  cleaners, 
and  since  there  seems  to  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  grading  of  eggs  and  some 
such  goods,  we  can  leave  these  ex- 
tremes out  of  consideration  and  cen- 
ter on  what  is  at  the  moment  the 
most  controversial  item:  the  label- 
ing of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

THE  CASE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  LABELING 

The  National  Canners  Association 
believes  descriptive  labels  are  the 
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best  aid  that  can  be  given  the  canned- 
food  buyer.  It  has  presented  its  case 
ably  in  an  interesting  booklet,  Look- 
ing Toward  Better  Labels.  We  have 
already  suggested  that  you  get  a free 
copy;  we  strongly  recommend  that 
you  use  it  at  this  point,  for  it  states 
the  case  more  fully  and  clearly  than 
space  permits  us  to  do.  The  follow- 
ing is  merely  a digest  of  its  main 
arguments. 

The  kind  of  label  which  the  Asso- 
ciation is  promoting  is  described 
thus  in  an  official  statement  made 
by  the  Association: 

“The  adequate  label  for  canned 
foods  states  separately  in  specific  terms, 
uniformly  used,  readily  understood  by 
the  ordinary  person,  and  in  legible  type 
so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  seen  and  read, 
every  fact  about  the  product  which  is 
genuinely  useful  to  the  consumer  and 
which  can  be  stated.  For  the  sake  of  uni- 
form use  and  of  equitable  and  ready 
• enforcement,  each  term  is  either  self- 
defined  or  is  based  upon  an  objective 
i definition  and  standard.” 


This  amounts  to  a set  of  specifica- 
tions, based  on  objective  standards. 
Now,  why  does  the  Association  be- 
lieve in  this  type  of  label? 

1.  The  Standardized  Descriptive 
Label  Is  Self-Explanatory.  Ordinary 
terms  are  used  which  a housewife 
understands  without  further  ques- 
tion. By  contrast,  although  a grade 
label  may  be  read  more  quickly,  its 
interpretation  depends  on  knowl- 
edge of  what  each  grade  means.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  cited  in  the  fact  that 
canners  who  use  grade  labels  are 
urged  by  advocates  of  grade  labeling 
also  to  place  on  each  label  an  expla- 
nation of  the  meaning  of  the  grade. 

2.  The  Standardized  Label  Is 
More  Informative.  The  argument 
has  been  used  that  a grade  label 
places  the  consumer-buyer  more 
nearly  in  the  position  of  the  expert 
commercial  buyer,  since  wholesale 
transactions  are  often  carried  on  in 
terms  of  grade  (either  U.S.D.A. 
grades  or  commercial  grades).  The 
National  Canners  Association  feels 
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that  the  opposite  is  true,  that  use  of 
a descriptive  label  brings  the  con- 
sumer-buyer nearer  the  status  of  the 
commercial  buyer.  For,  it  says,  while 
large  commercial  transactions  are 
customarily  initiated  on  the  basis  of 
grade,  the  grade  serves  only  as  a 
rough  classification.  Actually,  the 
buyer  opens  samples,  judges  the  con- 
tents as  to  specific  characteristics.  He 
even  smells  and  tastes  the  product, 
which  the  consumer-buyer  cannot  do 
at  the  store. 

Thus  the  consumer  who  uses  a la- 
bel which  gives  him  point-by-point 
analysis  is  closer  to  the  expert  buyer 
who  makes  his  evaluation  point  by 
point  than  is  the  buyer  who  sees 
only  a summary  rating.  He  has  the 
facts  from  which  to  make  a sound 
judgment. 

3.  The  Standardized  Descriptive 
Label  Is  More  Reliable.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  most  important  point;  to 
substantiate  it,  the  booklet  goes  into 
some  rather  technical  analysis  to 
show  that  a given  grade  term  does 
not  always  mean  the  same  thing— 
hence  is  unreliable. 

Peas,  for  instance,  are  graded  by 
combining  their  scores  on  four  fac- 
tors. A total  score  of  85,  which  would 
place  them  in  Grade  B,  could  be  ar- 
rived at  in  a variety  of  ways.  The  peas 
might,  for  instance,  be  a little  below 
Grade  A in  each  of  the  four  charac- 
teristics. Or  they  might  be  high  in 
all  except  one,  and  very  low  in  that. 

The  practical  results  of  this  vari- 
ability are  described  in  these  para- 
graphs adapted  from  the  booklet: 

“The  most  important  factor  on 
which  grades  are  based  is  the  stage  of 
development.  This  is  divided  into  three 


classifications,  and  in  theory,  first-stage, 
or  ‘very  young’  peas  are  grade  A,  sec- 
ond-stage, or  ‘young’  peas  are  grade  B, 
and  third-stage,  or  ‘nearly  mature’  peas 
are  grade  C. 

“People’s  tastes  differ.  Over  half  of 
them  prefer  second-stage  or  ‘young’ 
peas  and  over  a quarter  of  them  prefer 
third-stage  or  ‘nearly  mature’  peas. 

“If  you  prefer  ‘very  young,’  first-stage 
peas  you  will  be  sure  to  find  them  un- 
der a grade  A label.  This  much  is  accu- 
rate. The  system  is  also  accurate  in  that 
‘nearly  mature,’  third-stage  peas  will  be 
found  only  in  grade  C.  But  if  you  are 
one  of  the  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  prefer  second-stage  ‘young’ 
peas,  you  may  be  disappointed  if  you 
have  to  depend  on  the  grade  symbol  B 
when  you  make  your  purchase.  You 
will  frequently  find  first-stage  ‘very 
young’  peas  under  a grade  B label  be- 
cause some  other  factor  of  minor  im- 
portance has  brought  the  ‘over-all’ 
grade  down  to  grade  B. 

“You  will  be  still  worse  off  if  you  are 
one  of  the  more  than  25  per  cent  who 
prefer  third-stage,  ‘nearly  mature’  peas, 
for  you  may  often  find  under  a grade  C 
label  either  first-stage  or  second-stage 
peas  as  well  as,  of  course,  the  third-stage 
peas  which  you  want.  In  other  words  an 
important  property  is  not  always  con- 
fined to  the  same  ‘grade.’  ” 

There  is  another  factor  making  for 
some  unreliability  in  grade  labels: 
the  subjectivity  of  part  of  the  basis 
for  grading.  Canners  claim  that  dif- 
ferent graders  will  vary  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  same  lot.  One  grader 
may  call  a high  Grade  C what  an- 
other would  call  a low  grade  B. 

By  contrast,  a standardized  de- 
scriptive label,  with  its  separate  spec- 
ification on  each  variable  factor  and 
its  objective  base  for  each  rating, 
always  gives  a true,  clear  picture. 
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4.  The  Standardized  Descriptive 
Label  Avoids  Specious  Quality 
Ranking.  All  grade  labeling  has  an 
implication  of  classifying  things  as 
good,  better,  and  best.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  the  writer  of  Looking 
I T oward  Better  Labels  believes  such 
classifying  to  be  unsound. 

First,  any  label  can  tell  you  only  a 
1 certain  amount  about  the  quality  of 
! a can  of  fruit  or  vegetables.  It  can 
give  you  simple  facts  like  quantity, 
variety,  style  of  pack,  sweetness  of 
sirup,  size,  and  seasoning.  It  can  tell 
you  about  factors  of  appearance, 
such  as  uniformity  of  size  and  sym- 
j metry,  uniformity  of  color,  freedom 
i from  excessive  trimming  and  from 
minor  defects  and  blemishes,  and 
clearness  of  liquid— the  factors  now 
| most  heavily  weighted  in  grading.  It 
can  describe  the  character  of  the  raw 
product,  if  that  is  important.  But  all 
j this  leaves  out  of  account  a great  deal 
I of  what  constitutes  “quality”— aroma 
and  flavor,  and  many  little  refine- 
! ments  that  make  a food  pleasing, 
i No  labeling  system  now  used  or 
contemplated  takes  into  considera- 
tion these  prime  factors  of  quality. 
Therefore,  for  any  label  to  seem  to 
give  an  over-all  quality  rating  is 
somewhat  misleading. 

Secondly,  what  each  of  us  thinks  is 
i good,  better,  or  best  is  his  own  busi- 
ness. It’s  a matter  of  individual  taste. 

1 There  is  something  unattractive 
about  some  remote  expert’s  decid- 
ing for  us  what  is  best. 

The  descriptive  label  neither  tries 
to  dictate  what  our  tastes  shall  be, 
nor  does  it  try  to  make  a more  sweep- 
i ing  measure  than  can  really  be  made. 
It  simply  tells  you  what  can  be  told 
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in  a factual  way  about  any  article, 
recognizes  that  you  will  have  to  fill 
in  from  experience  on  the  basis  of 
your  own  tastes  what  is  left  unsaid. 

To  sum  up,  the  National  Canners 
Association  believes  that  descriptive 
labels  are  more  helpful  than  grade 
labels  to  the  consumer  because  they 
tell  him  more,  tell  it  to  him  in  self- 
explanatory  terms,  tell  only  what  can 
be  told  reliably  and  objectively,  and 
let  him  use  his  own  judgment  and 
taste  in  coming  to  the  final  decision. 
* * # 

What  do  you  think  of  the  case 
made  above  for  descriptive  labeling? 
Which  arguments  do  you  think  most 
important  and  valid?  Can  you  refute 
any  of  them? 

# * * 

THE  CASE  FOR  GRADE  LABELING 

The  advocates  of  grade  labeling 
believe  it  will  give  greatest  help  to 
the  consumer-buyer  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  Grade  Labels  Are  Simpler , 
More  Convenient,  Easier  to  Use  and 
Understand.  The  added  convenience 
of  the  grade  label  is  not  wholly,  or 
even  primarily,  due  to  its  brevity. 
For  after  all,  any  reasonably  compe- 
tent reader  can  glance  over  a well- 
organized  descriptive  label  in  a sec- 
ond or  two. 

Proponents  of  grade  labeling  are 
bothered,  not  about  the  length  of  the 
descriptive  label,  but  about  the  num- 
ber of  different  terms  a consumer 
might  have  to  learn  in  order  to  read 
detailed  labels  of  many  kinds  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  They  say  some  of 
the  “self-explanatory”  terms  aren’t 
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as  obvious  as  they  sound.  For  in- 
stance, according  to  the  National 
Canners  Association’s  1942  Manual 
for  Canned  Food  Labels,  the  small- 
est olives  should  be  labeled  “small”; 
but  “small”  peas  are  size  2,  the  littlest 
ones  being  “tiny”;  and  “tiny”  mush- 
rooms, in  turn,  are  larger  than  those 
called  “midgets.”  The  largest  whole 
canned  peaches  are  labeled  “large”; 
but  “large”  canned  halves  of  peaches 
represent  a second  size,  the  largest 
being  called  “extra  large.”  This  is  no 
criticism  of  the  terms  themselves;  we 
assume  that  larger  peaches  are 
canned  in  halves  than  are  canned 
whole.  But  it  does  mean  that,  to  the 
consumer,  such  ordinary  words  as 
“large”  and  “small”  assume  a variety 
of  meanings.  To  get  the  precise 
meaning  a consumer  would  have  to 
know  the  terms  for  each  product; 
and,  considering  how  many  products 
he  has  to  buy,  that  might  stack  up  to 
quite  a vocabulary. 

In  fairness,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  leading  advocates  of  de- 
scriptive labeling  recognize  the 
necessity  of  holding  the  total  num- 
ber of  standardized  descriptive  terms 
low,  and  are  working  to  bring  as 
many  products  as  possible  into  uni- 
form scales.  For  instance  the  scale  of 
maturity— “very  young,”  “young,” 
“nearly  mature”— is  being  applied  to 
many  products.  With  reference  to 
the  scale  of  sizes,  a few  items  such  as 
olives,  have  broken  away  from  the 
standard  scale,  but  the  sizes  of  many 
products  are  graded  on  a basic  scale. 
Furthermore,  many  of  the  special 
terms  needed,  as  for  odd-sized  vege- 
tables like  asparagus,  are  fairly  self- 
explanatory. 


# # * 

An  excellent  reference  on  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  in  holding 
grade  systems  or  descriptive  terms 
uniform  for  many  products  is:  The 
Grade  Terminology  Problem,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Miscel- 
laneous Publication,  Mi 73. 

# # # 

Furthermore,  translating  the  de- 
scriptive terms  into  “quality”  stand- 
ards may  be  difficult.  For  example, 
Paul  M.  Williams  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  pointed  out 
in  a speech  before  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
that  a can  of  peaches  might  contain 
these  eight  descriptive  statements: 

1.  that  the  product  is  peaches 

2.  that  they  are  yellow 

3.  that  they  are  of  the  clingstone  type 

4.  that  the  can  contains  7 to  9 halves 

5.  that  they  are  packed  in  heavy 
sirup 

6.  that  the  number  of  servings  is 
seven 

7.  that  the  can  size  is  No.  2 P2 

8.  that  the  net  weight  is  1 lb.  13  oz. 

Good  information,  all  of  it,  but 
Williams  said  that  since  none  of  the 
terms  used  gave  a “quality”  rating  of 
the  fruit,  “the  above  terms  may  be 
used  with  equal  propriety  on  four 
cans,  yet  the  actual  quality  of  the 
fruit  may  be  either  Grade  A,  Grade 
B,  Grade  C,  or  Substandard.”  (Of 
course,  this  does  not  prove  that  other 
descriptive  terms  could  not  be  used 
which  would  tell  more  about  qual- 
ity.) 

2.  Grade  Labels  Give  the  Con- 
sumerW hat  He  Wants.  The  informed 
consumer  who  wants  canned  foods 
labeled  by  grades  knows  that  the 
grade  isn’t  a perfect  index  of  “qual- 
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Each  grade  guides  intelligent  choice  for  a specific  purpose. 


ity.”  He  knows  that  it  hasn’t  any- 
thing in  particular  to  do  with  nutri- 
tiousness, and  that  he’ll  still  have  to 
shop  around  among  varieties  and 
brands  to  get  just  the  flavor  and  some 
other  qualities  he  likes.  He  realizes 
that  the  grade  is  based  largely  on  fac- 
tors of  tenderness,  appearance  and 
uniformity,  evidences  of  refinements 
in  processing. 

But  those  are  likely  to  he  precisely 
the  things  he  is  interested  in.  He  has 
known  all  along  that  any  of  the 
canned  foods  sold  were  about  equally 
wholesome  and  nutritious.  But  he 
has  been  willing,  at  least  on  special 
occasions,  to  pay  a few  cents  extra  for 
“looks,”  for  the  nice  touches  one 
finds  in  luxury  goods. 

The  whole  system  of  classification 
“in  the  trade”  has  been  evidence  of 
this  very  thing.  Because  enough  buy- 
ers have  been  willing  to  pay  a pre- 
mium for  refinements,  producers 
have  gone  to  special  pains  to  pro- 
duce attractive  fruits  and  vegetables; 


canners  have  spent  extra  money  to 
sort  and  match  them,  to  give  them 
added  care  at  every  step.  Then  they 
have  been  classified  as  “fancy,”  “ex- 
tra standard,”  etc.,  and  in  the  whole- 
sale trade  their  prices  have  been  ad- 
justed accordingly.  The  extra  value 
of  the  better  grades  has  constantly 
been  recognized  in  arranging  for 
credit.  (Under  the  U.  S.  Warehouse 
Act  of  1926  grades  for  canned  goods 
were  established  as  a basis  for  bank 
loans.)  As  Paul  M.  Williams  says, 
“Packs  of  canned  goods  are  graded 
on  quality  factors  by  the  packer  him- 
self, by  the  broker,  or  by  the  jobber. 
They  are  priced  by  grade.  Statistics 
of  the  pack  are  published  by  grade. 
Spot  holdings  are  reported  by  grade. 
Shipments  are  reported  by  grade.” 
What  does  all  this  prove?  That  the 
higher  grades  represent  a quality  for 
which  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  a 
premium,  and  that  the  lower  grades 
represent  goods  they  expect  to  get  at 
a lower  price.  Therefore,  say  the  ad 
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vocates  of  grade  labeling,  the  grade 
ought  to  be  on  the  can  when  the  con- 
sumer buys  it  at  retail,  for  the  grade 
classifies  the  product  in  the  very  way 
he  classifies  it  in  his  own  mind. 

He  will  use  the  grade  marks,  then, 
in  two  ways:  to  select  high-grade 
goods  when  he  wants  them,  and  to 
save  money  by  selecting  lower-grade 
goods  when  they  will  suit  his  pur- 
poses. In  one  case  he  will  get  the 
satisfaction  he  was  after;  in  the  other 
case  he  will  save  money  he  is  en- 
titled to  save. 

The  informed  consumer  may  rec- 
ognize that  the  grades  constitute  only 
a rough  classification,  that  the  lower 
grades  may  not  be  entirely  indicative 
because  products  fall  there  for  a va- 
riety of  reasons,  and  that  there  may 
even  be  some  misfits  like  the  much- 
argued  nearly  mature  peas,  which 
always  fall  in  Grade  C while  some 
people  think  they  are  tops.  But  he 
guesses  that  the  grades  generally  dif- 
ferentiate pretty  well  between  what 
he  considers  high  quality  and  what 
he  thinks  is  worthless.  If  not,  the 
grades  could  be  revised. 

If  the  grade  label  were  not  as  satis- 
factory to  the  consumer  as  other  la- 
bels, one  would  expect  that  argu- 
ment to  be  raised  by  consumers.  But 
it  is  raised  mostly  by  producers.  Sur- 
veys of  consumer  opinion,  among 
people  who  have  given  thought  to 
labeling,  have  generally  shown  that 
a high  proportion  of  household  buy- 
ers want  the  grades  shown.  For  ex- 
ample, a 1943  survey  among  the 
“consumer  advisers”  of  Parents' 
Magazine,  who  are  probably  a more 
chan  ordinarily  competent  group  of 
householders  and  who  certainly 


aren’t  “radicals,”  showed  91  per  cent 
favoring  grade  labels  for  food.  Con- 
sumers co-operative  stores,  owned  by 
consumers,  have  promoted  grade  la- 
beling. Furthermore,  grade  labeling 
has  been  the  choice  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  been  most 
active  in  the  “consumer  movement.” 
Since  these  are  the  same  persons  who 
have  actively  promoted  descriptive 
labeling  for  other  kinds  of  goods,  one 
is  led  to  think  that  they  see  special 
reasons  for  grading  foods.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  such  persons  are  genuine 
representatives  of  consumers  — the 
people  who  pay  the  bills  and  have  a 
right  to  the  kind  of  information  they 
want— their  opinion  must  be  given 
weight.  “The  customer  is  always 
right.” 

3.  Putting  the  Grade  on  the  Label 
Necessitates  No  Loss  of  Other  Good 
Forms  of  Labeling.  Finally,  says  the 
advocate  of  grade  labeling,  there’s 
really  little  use  in  spinning  out  long 
arguments  to  prove  that  grade  labels 
are  better  than  descriptive  labels,  or 
vice  versa.  Each  kind  has  certain 
peculiar  values,  and  the  two  together 
are  better  than  either  alone. 

Every  major  program  for  the  grade 
labeling  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables is  coupled  with  added  descrip- 
tive information-giving.  In  the  first 
place,  government  regulations  de- 
mand the  presentation  of  a fairly 
large  list  of  data.  These  regulations 
apply  to  labels  carrying  grades  just 
as  they  do  to  other  labels. 

In  the  second  place,  every  organi- 
zation promoting  grade  labeling  is 
also  promoting  the  giving  of  specifi- 
cations. For  evidence  of  this  you 
need  only  examine  the  literature  and 
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sample  labels  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer  Council 
and  U.  S.  Inspected  Foods  Educa- 
tional Service. 

The  space  required  to  give  the 
grade  is  so  small  that  on  all  but  the 
smallest  containers  ample  space  is 
left  for  the  other  data.  So  far  as  space 
is  concerned,  therefore,  packers 
could  supply  both  grades  and  spec- 
ifications and  let  each  consumer  use 
what  he  chooses. 

In  spite  of  this  last  argument,  the 
truth  of  which  can  hardly  be  denied, 
many  packers  and  merchants  remain 
bitterly  hostile  to  grade  labeling.  If 
their  only  concern  over  grade  labels 
were  caused  by  a feeling  that  such 
labels  give  poor  guidance  to  shop- 
pers, they  could  remedy  the  defi- 
ciency by  giving  both  grade  and  de- 
scription—unless  they  feel  that  the 
grade  is  so  misleading  as  to  be  harm- 
ful to  consumers  no  matter  what  else 
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is  carried  with  it.  The  double  label- 
ing might  cause  them  some  incon- 
venience; hence,  one  can  understand 
that  it  might  not  be  popular.  But  it 
would  hardly  be  something  for  them 
to  “get  hot  and  bothered  about.” 
Consequently  one  is  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  concern  must 
be  based  at  least  partly  on  other  fac- 
tors besides  a feeling  that  the  grade 
label  will  not  adequately  serve  the 
consumer. 

So  far  we  have  questioned  only 
what  style  of  label  will  give  the  most 
satisfactory  guidance  to  the  con- 
sumer in  selecting  what  he  wants. 
Now,  in  the  next  two  sections,  we 
need  to  go  on  and  examine  some 
arguments  about  the  impact  of  grade 
labeling  on  the  operation  of  our 
business  system  and  on  the  relation 
between  government  and  business. 

We  shall  need  to  do  some  close 
reasoning  on  these  matters,  for  many 
factors  are  involved. 


1.  Study  various  types  of  labels,  those  which  emphasize  the  brand  name, 
those  which  emphasize  the  grade,  those  which  give  specifications,  and 
combinations  of  these  types.  (Your  classmates  who  studied  foods  in 
Chapter  3 should  have  samples  for  you.)  Perhaps  you’ll  also  want  to 
talk  to  adults  who  are  more  experienced  buyers;  find  out  which  they 
think  is  most  useful.  Which  of  the  labels  leave  you  feeling  surest,  best 
informed? 

2.  The  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council  recommends  that  labels 
carry  along  with  the  grade  mark: 

a.  a detailed  statement  in  descriptive  terms  of  what  that  grade 
means;  and 

b.  a statement  in  descriptive  terms  of  additional  facts  not  covered 
by  the  grade. 

If  all  this  is  necessary,  would  it  be  just  as  well  to  stick  to  descriptive 
terms  in  the  first  place?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  case  made  above  for  grade  labeling?  Which 
arguments  do  you  think  most  important?  Can  you  refute  any  of 
them? 
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THE  POSSIBLE  EFFECTS  OF 
COMPULSORY  GRADE 
LABELING  UPON  THE 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

1.  HOW  WOULD  COMPULSORY  GRADE 
LABELING  AFFECT  THE  PRESENT  OR- 
GANIZATION OF  OUR  BUSINESS  SYS- 
TEM? 

Probably  the  most  intense  opposi- 
tion to  grade  labeling  has  come  from 
those  who  consider  it  a danger  to  the 
established  American  way  of  doing 
business.  They  point  out  that  the  un- 
precedented progress  of  American 
industry  has  its  roots  in  the  con- 
tinual effort  of  each  producer  to 
make  his  brand  name  stand  for  high- 
est quality  at  a price.  This  struggle, 
they  say,  is  the  very  heart  of  compe- 
tition; and  competition  is  the  key- 
stone of  progress. 

Producers  have  spent  millions  of 
dollars  in  research  to  improve  their 
goods;  they  have  carried  on  studies  of 
consumer  preferences  and  developed 
products  to  satisfy  them;  they  have 
spent  other  millions  on  advertising 
and  display  to  tell  the  public  what 
they  think  their  brand  name  stands 
for.  The  brand  name  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  has  gained  wide 
acceptance  may  be  worth  many  mil- 
lions to  its  owner;  and  to  consumers 
such  a trade  mark  is  a symbol  of  qual- 
ity and  reliability  and  a guide  to  se- 
lection. 

Putting  it  more  generally,  they  see 
merchandising  by  brand  names  as  a 
foundation  rock  of  our  whole  econ- 
omy— the  American  way  of  doing 
business.Therefore,  they  believe  that 
anvthing  which  threatens  to  reduce 
the  importance  of  merchandising  by 


brand  also  threatens  our  whole 
American  economy.  Consequently, 
the  first  question  we  must  ask  our- 
selves is  whether  grade  labeling 
really  would  weaken  or  destroy  mer- 
chandising by  brands. 

The  Effect  of  Grade  Labeling  on 
Brand  Names.  The  question  is  not, 
of  course,  whether  right  now  we 
Want  the  manufacturer  to  put  on  his 
label  a brand  mark  or  a grade  label. 
He  may  do  both.  It  has  been  argued 
that  behind  the  scenes  there  are  per- 
sons advocating  grade  labeling  be- 
cause they  want  to  remake  our  whole 
economic  system,  and  see  grade  la- 
beling as  a means  of  wiping  out 
private  enterprise;  it  is  conceivable 
that  this  may  be  true,  though  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  such  a purpose  existed,  for  it 
would  naturally  be  kept  strictly  “un- 
der cover.”  However,  unquestion- 
ably, the  great  majority  of  those  who 
favor  grade  labeling  have  no  such 
purpose;  they  are  entirely  friendly 
to  brand  merchandising;  and  when 
they  think  of  a label  carrying  a grade 
mark,  they  visualize  it  as  having  also 
a prominently  displayed  brand  name 
and  trade  mark,  along  with  whatever 
information  may  be  desired. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  is:  if 
we  use  labels  carrying  grades  and  the 
other  items,  what  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate effect  on  the  importance  of  the 
brand  name?  Will  it  be  completely 
destroyed?  Will  it  be  somewhat 
weakened,  but  not  destroyed?  Or 
will  it  retain  its  present  force?  The 
answer  will  depend  on  the  buying 
habits  consumers  adopt. 

Brand  names  will  be  greatly  weak- 
ened, if  not  destroyed,  say  some.  For, 
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they  argue,  if  a consumer  thinks  all 
grade  B peaches  are  equally  good, 
why  should  he  care  whose  brand  is 
on  the  can?  And  if  he  doesn’t  care, 
what  will  the  brand  name  be  worth 
to  him? 

Not  everyone  agrees  that  consum- 
ers’ buying  habits  are  likely  to 
change  to  such  an  extent,  even  if 
grade  labels  are  universally  used. 
Those  who  disagree  point,  for  ex- 
ample, to  Canada.  The  Canadian 
plan  took  effect  in  1918,  was  pro- 
moted by  considerable  publicity 
after  1922.  Yet  a study  made  in  1935 
by  General  Marketing  Counselors, 
Inc.,  showed  that  “only  one  woman 
out  of  every  four  has  been  made  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  there  are  grades 
on  the  labels . . . [and]  only  one  wom- 
an out  of  eight  placed  more  empha- 
sis on  the  grade  than  on  brand  and 
price.’’  Other  evidence  shows  that  in 
Canada  brands  are  promoted  by  ad- 
vertising about  as  vigorously  as  ever, 
and  accepted  brands  command  the 
usual  premium  in  price. 

In  the  same  connection  attention 
is  called  to  the  merchandising  of 
standard  drugs  and  medicines  in  the 
United  States.  These  must  be  made 
up  according  to  official  prescriptions; 
quality  is  virtually  guaranteed  by  the 
“U.S.P.”  or  other  symbol  on  the  la- 
bel. Yet  most  people  continue  to  pur- 
chase by  brand,  even  sometimes  at  a 
considerable  premium  in  price;  and 
advertising  and  other  brand  promo- 
tion continue  as  before.  More  gen- 
erally, although  where  grade-labeled 
meat,  eggs,  and  canned  foods  have 
been  offered  to  American  consumers 
they  have  had  a fair  acceptance,  there 
has  been  no  great  rush  by  consumers 
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to  avail  themselves  of  this  service. 
Brand  names  and  price  continue  to 
be  the  dominant  determiners  of 
choice. 

Certainly  such  lessons  from  ex- 
perience have  some  validity.  But  it 
is  hard  to  determine  precisely  what 
it  is  that  they  prove.  If  buyers  do  not 
switch  from  brand  names  to  grade 
designations  as  their  buying  guide, 
is  it  because  they  find  the  brands  a 
more  satisfactory  aid?  Because  in  the 
few  years  of  grade  labeling  they  have 
not  learned  about  it,  acquired  confi- 
dence in  it?  Or  merely  because  they 
have  not  got  around  to  changing  old 
habits?  Would  the  same  trends  be  ex- 
hibited after  another  twenty  years? 

In  this  connection,  those  who 
favor  descriptive  labeling  point  to 
an  interesting  bit  of  data  gathered  in 
Wisconsin.  There,  for  many  years, 
laws  have  required  that  the  size  of 
peas  be  shown  on  the  label.  In  1938, 
a study  of  consumer  habits  in  buying 
canned  peas  revealed  the  following: 

“Nearly  one-half  of  the  consumers 
when  asked  what  items  they  looked  for 
on  the  label  mentioned  the  pea  size. 
Three-fourths  asserted  they  asked  for 
peas  by  size  when  buying  and  about 
one-half  said  they  checked  on  size  when 
determining  the  quality  of  their  pur- 
chase in  their  homes.  A remarkably 
large  number  of  the  consumers  ques- 
tioned evidently  knew  fairly  accurately 
the  terms  by  which  size  is  designated. . . . 
The  simultaneous  appearance  of  ade- 
quate information  on  the  label  and  in 
the  equipment  of  the  buyer  is  some- 
thing more  than  a coincidence.  When 
the  label  ofEers  specific  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  an  item  that  the  con- 
sumer feels  to  be  of  significance,  and  on 
which  he  wishes  information,  he  re- 


sponds to  and  makes  use  of  the  material 
offered.” 

At  any  rate,  those  who  fear  grade 
labeling’s  impact  on  brands  do  not 
feel  that  the  evidence-from-experi- 
ence  available  so  far  proves  much 
about  what  would  happen  to  brand 
names  if  the  people  became  used  to 
grade  labels  and  developed  a habit  of 
using  them. 

Another  consideration  which 
backs  a belief  that  grade  labeling  and 
brand-name  merchandising  could  go 
along  together  is  that  the  grades 
are  only  broad  classifications,  with 
plenty  of  room  for  variation  within 
each  grade.  If  Packer  M’s  and  Packer 
N’s  canned  peaches  are  both  grade 
B,  that  does  not  mean  they  are  iden- 
tical. Packer  M may  achieve  the 
exact  favor  you  like;  you  may  believe 
that  his  peaches  are  at  the  top  of 
grade  B while  N’s  are  lower  in  the 
scale;  or  for  various  reasons  you  may 
prefer  to  deal  with  him.  There  will 
always  be  “room  at  the  top”  for  a 
producer  to  go  high  above  the  mini- 
mum standards  set  for  grade  A and 
to  convince  buyers  that  his  product 
is  not  only  grade  A but  grade  A-plus. 

Certainly  a very  similar  situation 
obtains  at  present.  Our  loyalty  to  a 
brand  is  not  solely  based  on  belief 
that  we  are  getting  a unique  quality 
for  the  price.  Most  of  us  know  that 
there  are  a number  of  sources  from 
which  we  can  buy  canned  foods  of 
approximately  equal  quality.  We 
may  not  have  any  great  faith  that 
X-brand  milk  is  better  than  Y,  yet 
prefer  to  buy  it  for  purely  personal 
reasons.  The  reasons  may  not  even 
be  important  to  us— a slight  prefer- 
ence for  the  shape  of  bottle,  a 
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friendly  feeling  toward  the  owner  of 
the  dairy  or  the  man  who  makes  the 
deliveries,  the  time  of  day  when  de- 
liveries are  made,  a good-looking 
milk  truck.  And  it  seems  likely  that 
the  presence  of  a grade  mark  on  the 
product  would  not  wipe  out  such 
considerations. 

... 


It  is  probably  true,  however,  that 
every  firm  has  certain  faithful  cus- 
tomers who  really  believe  its  prod- 
ucts are  uniquely  “the  best.”  Grad- 
ing which  showed  a number  of  other 
brands  equally  high  on  the  scales, 
possibly  at  a lower  price,  might  make 
them  less  loyal.  For  these  customers, 
at  least,  the  pull  of  the  brand  name 
would  be  weakened. 

It  seems  obvious  that  some  busi- 
nessmen themselves  are  using  volun- 
tary U.  S.  grade  labeling  as  a com- 
petitive offset  to  the  prestige  of 
highly  advertised  brands.  Thus  U.  S. 
Inspected  Foods  Educational  Service 
hopes  to  convince  consumers  that  a 
brand  is  more  meaningful  when 
coupled  with  a certified  quality  rat- 
ing. Likewise  several  large  food 
chains  grade  label  their  “private” 
brands,  apparently  to  convince  buy- 
ers that  though  cheaper  they  are  just 
as  good  as  nationally  advertised 


goods.  One  of  these  has  used  the 
slogan  “No  matter  what  the  price 
you  pay,  there’s  nothing  finer  than 
Grade  A— says  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment.” Such  promotion  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  a belief  that 
grade  labeling  can  at  least  partly  off- 
set the  effectiveness  of  brand  promo- 
tion. In  fact,  it  seems  possible  to  say 
that  the  fight  over  grade  labeling  is 
at  least  as  much  a struggle  between 
"big-name”  brands  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  “private”  and  relatively  un- 
known brands  on  the  other,  as  be- 
tween consumers  and  producers. 

All  in  all,  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
whether,  or  to  what  extent,  a general 
use  of  grade  labeling  might  weaken 
brand  promotion,  chiefly  because  it 
is  hard  to  tell  how  consumers  will  re- 
act. In  the  light  of  experience  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
there  would  be  no  great,  sudden 
changes.  But  it  also  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  if  people  pay  more 
attention  to  some  new  guide  in  se- 
lecting goods  they  must  inevitably 
pay  less  attention  to  the  older  guides. 

Since,  therefore,  we  cannot  en- 
tirely rule  out  the  possibility  that  a 
general  use  of  grade  labeling  would 
hinder  brand-name  merchandising, 
we  ought  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  larger  effect  of  such  an  event 
upon  our  economic  system.  Would 
it  be  disastrous  to  free  enterprise,  as 
some  say?  Or  would  it  make  the  sys- 
tem work  better,  as  others  claim? 

The  Larger  Effects  of  a Weaken- 
ing of  Brand  Names.  Suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  we  assume  that 
grade  labeling  would  result  in  a great 
decrease  in  emphasis  on  brands; 
what  would  this  mean  to  us? 
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Owners  of  popular  trade  marks 
would  eventually  lose  unless  their 
products  had  demonstrable  superior- 
ity to  those  of  their  competitors;  that 
is  obvious.  Some  of  them  have  spent 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  establish- 
ing their  brands  as  leaders  in  the 
field.  The  present  high  acceptance  of 
their  brand  represents  a tremendous 
asset.  Naturally,  then,  they  fear  any- 
thing which  might  level  them  down 
with  their  lesser  competitors. 

Yet,  say  the  opponents  of  grade  la- 
beling, this  is  only  the  minor  con- 
sideration. For  along  with  the  crash 
of  established  brands  would  go  the 
whole  competitive  system  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  For,  in  their  view, 
our  traditional  system  rests  upon 
each  producer’s  making  a distinctive 
product  and  struggling  for  a market 
for  it.  Such  a system  could  not  en- 
dure if  the  products  of  all  producers 
were  simply  divided  into  several  uni- 
form classes. 

Proponents  of  grade  labeling,  even 
if  they  grant  that  grade  labeling 
would  diminish  buying  by  brand,  do 
not  agree.  They  point  out  that  if  the 
popularity  of  a brand  has  been  built 
up  only  on  an  imaginary  superiority 
or  if  a firm  has  succeeded  in  getting 
premium  prices  only  through  sales- 
manship and  advertising,  then  it 
would  suffer.  But,  they  reason,  such 
an  eventuality  is  a business  risk  a firm 
must  be  prepared  to  take,  and  in 
terms  of  general  welfare  it  would  be 
a gain  rather  than  a loss  of  our  econ- 
omy. However,  they  say,  if  the  popu- 
larity of  the  brand  has  been  earned 
through  sheer  superiority  at  its  price 
level,  then  it  should  be  able  to  go 
right  on  competing  successfully. 


For  competition  at  its  best,  they 
argue,  is  based  on  two  fundamentals: 
price  and  quality.  And  revealing  the 
quality  of  each  item  should  hurt  no 
producer  whose  quality  is  high  and 
price  is  low.  They  grant  that  it  might 
remove  the  special  competitive  ad- 
vantages of  some  firms— those  with 
large  sums  to  spend  for  advertising 
and  promotion;  and,  similarly,  it 
might  improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  firms  which  do  not  have  and 
therefore  cannot  devote  much  money 
to  promotion.  It  would  put  all  the 
firms  more  nearly  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, competing  simply  in  quality  and 
price.  Competitive  advantages  could 
be  gained  only  by  delivering  supe- 
rior goods  at  a low  price. 

This,  they  claim,  would  be  good 
not  only  for  consumers,  but  also  for 
our  whole  competitive  system.  It 
would  approach  more  nearly  than 
the  present  situation  the  conditions 
which  economists  have  prescribed 
for  “perfect”  competition,  which  are 
as  follows: 

1.  That  the  product  should  be  highly 
uniform  and  standardized. 

2.  That  there  should  be  many  compet- 
ing producers,  and  many  competing 
buyers,  no  one  of  them  able  greatly 
to  influence  supply,  demand,  or 
price  by  his  individual  actions. 

3.  That  the  quality  of  the  goods  should 
be  known  to  all  concerned— sellers 
and  buyers. 

In  other  words,  according  to  this 
argument,  grade  labeling  is  not 
something  which  destroys  that  com- 
petition which  is  the  basis  of  free 
enterprise;  rather  it  drives  out  those 
“non-price”  elements  which  make 
competition  less  effective,  and  there- 
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fore  actually  makes  competition 
work  better  than  ever.1 

Harriet  Howe  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  ex- 
pressed the  same  idea  in  the  Novem- 
ber, 1943,  Consumer  Education  Serv- 
ice: 

A competitive  system  such  as  ours  de- 
pends for  its  balance  upon  shrewd  buy- 
ers as  well  as  shrewd  sellers.  In  the  long 
run,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  makers 
and  distributors  of  good  products  to 
have  consumers  trained  in  buymanship 
t and  able  to  make  wise  selections  and  to 
1 have  all  products  in  fair  competition 
through  easy  identification  and  com- 
j parison  of  their  most  important  char- 
[ acteristics. 

Businessmen  would  be  likely  to 
! insist,  though,  that  something  else 
| goes  into  competition  besides  just 
! turning  out  masses  of  an  already 
I standardized  product  at  the  lowest 
I possible  cost— something  hard  to  de- 


fine in  economic  terms,  and  yet  a 
sort  of  mainspring  for  progress. 
Maybe,  they’d  say,  it’s  the  pride  a 
man  takes  in  turning  out  a distinc- 
tive product,  something  a little  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  fellow’s,  and  in 
seeing  it  on  the  market  as  his  own, 
under  his  special  mark.  Maybe  that 
is  what  keeps  a man  pushing  ahead, 
trying  to  figure  out  some  new  little 
wrinkle  to  make  his  stuff  outclass  the 
rest.  It’s  as  if  each  product  had  a 
bright,  distinctive  color  of  its  own; 
then  you  dumped  all  the  colors  alto- 
gether in  a bin  marked  Grade  A or 
Grade  C— and  the  result  is  a uniform 
gray.  Men  might  lose  a little  of  their 
push  under  such  a system,  they  say, 
and  the  result  might  be  a dully  effi- 
cient, static  industry  instead  of  the 
dynamic,  progressive  one  we’ve 
achieved. 

We  shall  consider  that  argument 
again  in  a later  section  on  the  effect 
of  grade  labeling  on  quality. 


What  is  your  opinion  of  these  arguments? 

You  know  popular  brands  of  various  commodities.  What  factors  do 
you  think  have  gained  them  this  wide  acceptance?  How  would  each  of 
these  factors  be  affected  under  grade  labeling? 

Do  you  think  that  if  grade  labeling  were  general,  consumers  would 
wholly  ignore  brand  names,  depend  on  them  somewhat  less  than  at 
present,  or  go  right  on  buying  largely  by  brand? 

What  do  you  think  the  Canadian  experience  indicates  in  this  respect? 

If  consumers  did  come  to  emphasize  other  label  factors  and  pay  less  at- 
tention to  brand  names,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  economic  con- 
sequences? Should  you  hope  for  or  fear  them? 


1 It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  and  some 
other  arguments  which  are  applied  to  grade 
labeling  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  any 
I system  of  highly  informative  labeling.  If  the 
customer’s  attention  is  shifted  away  from  brand 
i names  it  matters  little  whether  it  is  turned  to  a 
jj  grade  designation  or  to  a body  of  specifications. 
Do  you  see  why  this  is  or  is  not  true? 


2.  WHAT  EFFECT  WOULD  GRADE  LA- 
BELING HAVE  UPON  ADVERTISING? 

Some  who  fear  grade  labeling  do 
so  because  they  think  it  would  de- 
stroy or  greatly  reduce  advertising. 
Naturally,  this  is  of  particular  con- 
cern to  advertising  men  and  their 
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agencies,  whose  livelihood  is  in- 
volved, and  to  the  press  and  radio, 
which  are  supported  in  large  meas- 
ure by  the  advertisements  they  carry. 

But,  as  these  agencies  point  out,  it 
is  also  properly  a matter  of  concern 
to  all  of  us.  For  advertising  is  an  es- 
sential medium  of  communication 
between  producer  and  consumers. 
And  it  is  also  a sort  of  “spark  plug” 
of  our  economy;  it  does  more  than 
merely  sell  this  or  that  brand;  it 
stimulates  consumer  demand,  speeds 
up  product  improvement,  reduces 
unit  costs  by  increasing  sales  volume, 
and  in  general  helps  make  our  whole 
society  more  vigorous  and  pros- 
perous. 

Those  who  are  dubious  about  the 
prospects  of  advertising  under  grade 
labeling  are  persuaded  by  two  con- 
siderations: 

a.  They  feel  that  the  advertiser 
would  be  left  without  much  to  say. 

One  company  which  was  promoting 
grade-labeled  goods  provided  some  evi- 
dence to  support  this  conclusion  by  us- 
ing a line  which  went  something  like 
“There's  nothing  left  to  say,  after 
you’ve  said  it’s  grade  A.”  Advertising 
has  to  a large  degree  been  based  on 
“product  differentiation”;  each  pro- 
ducer has  striven  to  offer  in  his  ads  a 


distinctive  product,  different  from  any- 
thing else.  The  distinctions  might  be 
great  or  very  small— in  some  cases  more 
imaginary  than  real— but  as  far  as  pos- 
sible he  worked  to  get  some  unique 
characteristic  to  be  stressed  as  a sales 
point.  If,  then,  his  product  were 
grouped  with  many  others  as  grade  A 
or  grade  B,  it  would  be  hard  to  combat 
the  assumption  that  they  were  all  about 
the  same;  and  “product  differentia- 
tion” as  the  basis  of  advertising  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain.  If  consumers 
came  to  assume  that  all  grade  A or  that 
all  grade  B canned  tomatoes  were  the 
same,  it  would  be  futile  to  spend  money 
advancing  claims  for  distinctive  merits 
of  one  brand. 

b.  Producers  would  lack  funds  for 
advertising,  because  expensive  cam- 
paigns depend  on  getting  either  a 
premium  in  price  or  an  increase  in 
sales  volume.  Anything  which  made  ad- 
vertising less  effective  in  either  respect 
would  react  upon  advertising  funds. 

What  is  the  reaction  to  this  by  those 
who  favor  grade  labeling?  There  may 
be  a few  who  simply  wouldn’t  care  if 
advertising  were  crippled  or  destroyed. 
(During  the  OPA’s  attempt  to  make 
wartime  grade  labeling  of  canned  foods 
compulsory,  the  charge  was  raised  — 
though  certainly  not  proved— that  be- 
hind it  was  an  under-cover  attempt  to 
sabotage  advertising.)  Many  more  feel 
that  a certain  amount  of  advertising  is 
sly  and  exaggerated  and  overemotional- 
ized—contrary  to  the  best  interests 
either  of  consumers  or  of  business  as  a 
whole;  they  foresee  that  such  advertis- 
ing might  be  crippled,  but  they  refuse 
to  worry  about  that. 

Nevertheless,  the  evidence  indicates 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
want  grade  labeling  are  solidly  in  favor 
of  a vigorous  advertising  program. 
They  think  that  advertising  can  not 
only  be  maintained  under  grade  label- 
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ing,  but  even  so  improved  that  it  will  be 
both  profitable  to  producers  and  more 
useful  to  consumers. 

For,  they  say,  within  each  grade  there 
is  still  as  much  room  as  ever  for  distinc- 
tive differences  and  for  advertisements 
based  on  product  differentiation.  Fac- 
tors of  style,  flavor,  etc.— the  relatively 
intangible  differences  that  make  you 
like  one  brand  better  than  others— 
would  be  untouched  by  grading.  The 
producer  with  a new  or  superior  prod- 
uct, or  the  one  who  could  sell  a staple 
product  more  cheaply  would  still  have 
a message  to  advertise. 

They  point  also  to  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience; they  say  that  where  consum- 
ers can  buy  by  grade,  as  in  Canada,  they 
also  buy  by  brand.  They  don’t  just  say. 
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“Give  me  a can  of  standard  tomatoes,” 
but  rather,  “I’ll  take  Goodman’s  stand- 
ard grade.”  Advertising,  they  say,  has 
not  been  decreased  in  Canada  under 
grade  labeling.  Neither  has  it  disap- 
peared in  any  area  of  the  United  States 
when  graded  butter,  eggs,  milk,  or  meat 
dominated  the  market. 

You  see,  in  general,  the  same  argu- 
ments apply  with  respect  to  advertising 
as  applied  to  the  question  of  whether 
brand  merchandising  would  persist.  If 
brands  remain  important,  so  will  adver- 
tising. 

Grade  labeling  will  not  kill  advertis- 
ing, or  make  it  less  profitable,  the  grade 
labelers  insist,  but  only  change  it— make 
it  more  factual,  more  useful  to  the 
buyer. 


1.  If  you  were  a canner  operating  under  a grade-labeling  system,  should 
you  continue  to  advertise,  or  should  you  decrease  your  advertising?  In 
what  ways,  if  any,  should  you  modify  your  advertisements  because  of 
grade  labeling? 

2.  Study  a few  good  canned-food  advertisements.  To  what  extent  would 
their  message  still  be  pertinent  or  effective  under  grade  labeling?  In 
what  ways  would  they  need  to  be  modified? 

3.  If  the  advertisements  were  modified  as  you  have  suggested  in  (1)  and 
(2),  above,  would  they  be  more,  or  less,  useful  to  consumers  than  the 
present  ads? 

4.  If  advertising  did  decrease  under  grade  labeling,  what  would  be  the 
larger  economic  effects  of  the  decrease?  What  would  be  your  personal 
reaction? 


3.  HOW  WOULD  GRADE  LABELING 

AFFECT  THE  QUALITY  OF  GOODS? 

Grade  labeling  would  result  in  im- 
proved goods,  say  its  supporters. 
Higher-quality  goods  would  always 
be  recognized  and  would  command 
larger  sales  and  a premium  price. 
Producers  would  therefore  strive  to 
get  a larger  proportion  into  the 
higher  grades.  Conversely  lower 
grades  would  automatically  be  rec- 
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ognized  as  such  and  suffer  a price 
penalty;  therefore  producers  would 
avoid  them  if  they  could  do  so  with- 
out incurring  undue  costs.  (Of  course 
in  any  given  year  conditions  will  pre- 
vent bringing  all  of  a crop  into  Grade 
A.  Some  favorable  years  will  make 
possible  a high  proportion  of  grade 
A;  sometimes  bad  weather  condi- 
tions or  other  factors  will  lower  the 
general  level  of  quality.) 

No  matter  what  labels  are  used, 
the  rule  holds  true  that  high  quality 
brings  larger  sales  and  a price  pre- 
mium, to  the  extent  that  consumers 
can  tell  superior  goods  from  poorer 
ones.2  But  if  consumers  are  confused 
as  to  quality,  the  producer  of  high- 
grade  articles  must  share  his  market 
with  goods  which  are  only  masque- 
rading as  high-grade  things.  Because 
of  this  damaging  competition  he  can- 
not be  quite  so  sure  of  a proper  pre- 
mium in  price.  Hence  he  will  face  a 
temptation  to  skimp  on  quality  and 
depend  on  salesmanship.  If  grade  la- 
beling is  to  bring  about  the  cleanest- 
cut  competition  based  on  quality 
and  price,  it  must  do  so  by  enabling 
consumers  to  make  a surer  evalua- 
tion of  quality  than  they  now  make, 
or  than  they  can  achieve  through 
improved  descriptive  labeling. 

To  support  the  view  that  grade  la- 
beling influences  a rise  in  quality 

3 This  assumes,  of  course,  that  when  con- 
sumers are  sure  which  article  is  better  and 
know  why  it  is  better,  they  are  willing  to  pay 
some  premium  to  get  it.  We  have  seen  con- 
siderable evidence  that  this  is  true.  Stores 
which  have  developed  special  programs  for  in- 
forming consumers  have,  apparently  without 
exception,  noticed  a shift  toward  the  higher- 
priced  goods.  It  has  likewise  been  true  of  grade- 
labeled  shingles  and  some  other  products.  We 
have  not  seen  any  evidence  on  the  other1  side, 


level,  its  proponents  cite  evidence 
from  experience.  For  example,  when 
farmers’  marketing  cooperatives  in- 
stitute their  own  grading  system  and 
sell  by  grades,  more  and  more  of  the 
cooperating  farmers  will  get  in  the 
habit  of  “shooting  for”  the  higher 
grades.  This  has  been  true  of 
oranges,  under  the  grading  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange 
and  other  organizations.  Likewise, 
where  there  have  been  facilities  for 
marketing  eggs  by  grade,  poultry- 
men  work  for  strains  of  chickens  that 
produce  a high  proportion  of  the 
larger  eggs;  and  they  modify  their 
procedures  for  gathering  and  storing 
the  eggs  to  meet  the  standards  of 
freshness  and  cleanliness. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
who  suspect  that  grade  labeling 
would  slow  up  progress  in  product 
improvement.  They  admit  that 
maybe  more  producers  would  aim  at 
grade  B or  A,  instead  of  “standard” 
goods.  But,  they  say,  these  producers 
would  probably  try  just  to  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  of  each 
grade  and  then  stop.  There  wouldn’t 
be  any  incentive  to  improve  further, 
for  if  consumers  felt  that  all  grade  B 
goods  were  equally  good,  why  waste 
money  producing  B-plus  goods  when 
you  couldn’t  get  any  more  for  them? 

And  there’s  another  factor  that 


though  there  may  be  some.  The  National 
Consumer-Retailer  Council  says,  “Experience 
shows  that  when  consumers  find  merchandise 
of  the  same  type  but  different  quality  labeled 
in  such  a way  that  the  reasons  for  price  differ- 
ences are  immediately  apparent,  they  fre- 
quently purchase  goods  of  the  higher  price.” 
This  result  would  be  equally  to  be  expected 
of  any  highly  informative  selling  plan;  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  grade  labeling,  unless  grade  labels 
do  the  best  job  of  making  quality  apparent. 
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goes  beyond  meeting  any  present 
standards.  Let’s  say  John  Jones  is  an 
ambitious  young  man  in  the  fruit 
canning  business,  eager  to  lead  the 
field.  Under  the  present  system  he 
doesn’t  just  work  for  a product  as 
good  as  that  of  his  competitors:  He 
wants  something  better  than  any- 
body else  has  (at  least  at  his  price 
level).  So  he  sets  up  a research  lab- 
oratory. He  studies  scientific  devel- 
opments in  related  fields.  He  helps 
the  agricultural  colleges  develop  bet- 
ter varieties  of  fruit  and  hardier 
stock,  and  he  promotes  the  use  of  the 
best  stock  by  the  farmers  who  raise 
fruit  for  his  cannery.  In  a thousand 
and  one  ways  he  exercises  his  in- 
genuity and  spends  his  money  to  get 
a little  improvement  anywhere  along 
the  line.  All  the  while  his  competi- 
tors are  doing  the  same  thing;  he 
picks  up  their  best  ideas  as  fast  as  he 
can,  and  they  do  the  same  thing  with 
his.  Twenty-five  years  later,  as  a re- 
sult, the  whole  industry  has  moved 
on  up  past  the  highest  original  stand- 
ards. 

Now  how  could  you  get  that  sort 
of  thing,  ask  the  anti-grading  faction, 
if  you  set  minimum  grades  with 
which  everyone  remained  satisfied? 
It  wouldn’t  pay  to  put  big  money 
into  developing  a distinctive  and 
superior  brand  if  everybody  be- 
lieved, “There’s  nothing  better  than 
grade  A.” 

Grade  labeling’s  sponsors  answer 
heatedly  that  people  aren’t  going  to 
believe  that— that  they’ll  recognize 
the  grades  only  as  “floors’’  of  quality 
and  still  go  right  on  hunting  the  best 
thing  at  each  level.  There  will  still 
be  “room  at  the  top.’’  Producers  will 


go  right  on  struggling  for  better  and 
better  goods.  And  the  standards  will 
rise  as  improvements  are  made.  In- 
dustry has  had  standards  for  years, 
they  say,  and  they’ve  been  revised  as 
conditions  changed.  There  were 
standards  for  automobile  parts  ten 
years  ago,  and  there  are  now;  but 
they  aren’t  the  same  standards.  Con- 
sumer standards,  the  basis  of  grades, 
can  change  just  as  well. 

What  Quality  Do  We  Want  T o Pay 
For?  Here  is  an  added  consideration, 
which  doesn’t  bear  directly  on  what 
effect  grade  labeling  would  have  on 
the  general  level  of  quality,  but  is 
related  to  it. 

We  must  not  think  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  grade  labeling— or 
of  any  labeling  system— is  to  enable 
the  consumer  always  to  pick  top- 
grade  goods.  Your  family  doesn’t  eat 
choice  sirloin  steaks  every  time  you 
have  meat.  Consumers,  especially  the 
great  mass  with  medium  or  low  in- 
comes, aren’t  looking  only  for  fancy 
goods.  What  they  want  is  the  thing 
that  best  meets  their  needs  at  the 
price  they  can  afford  to  pay.  So  it  is 
just  as  important  to  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  grade  C canned 
goods  at  grade  C prices  as  it  is  to  be 
able  to  select  grade  A when  you  want 
it. 

We  must  always  think  not  of  qual- 
ity alone,  but  of  quality  and  price 
and  needs.  No  matter  what  system  of 
labeling  and  selling  is  used,  it  will 
still  be  your  responsibility  as  a con- 
sumer to  analyze  your  own  needs,  de- 
cide what  you  want  and  what  you  can 
pay,  and  then  go  into  the  market  and 
find  the  goods  that  best  fit  your  needs 
and  your  purse.  The  fundamental 
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purpose  of  informative  labeling  is 
not  necessarily  to  get  you  higher- 
quality  goods;  as  a matter  of  fact,  you 
may  already  be  insisting  on  higher 
quality  in  some  goods  than  your  in- 
come and  needs  justify.  The  real  pur- 
pose is  to  help  you  pick  exactly  what 
you  want  at  the  best  price  for  that 
quality. 

What  About  Consumer  Accept- 
ance of  the  Lower  Grades?  Would 
consumers  be  willing  to  buy  grade  C 
goods  if  they  were  plainly  marked? 
To  see  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion, let’s  look  at  an  example. 

Here  is  this  year’s  crop  of  peaches 
for  canning.  It  can’t  all  be  grade  A or 
even  grade  B,  if  only  because  the 
growing  conditions  are  never  quite 
perfect.  But  as  matters  stand  it  will 
all  be  marketed  under  various  brand 
names— all  of  it,  that  is,  that  is  fit  for 
the  market.  The  choicest  peaches 
will  tend  to  go  into  high-priced 
brands.  But  the  rest  will  also  be  put 
under  attractive  labels  with  pleasant 
names.  The  price  differentials  are  ad- 
justed by  demand.  The  homemaker 
who  doesn’t  care  to  pay  top  prices 
will  still  get  a can  that  looks  good  in 
her  market  basket  or  on  the  pantry 
shelf.  In  other  words,  she  doesn’t  feel 
any  significant  loss  of  prestige  as  a re- 
sult of  her  frugality. 

But  now  suppose  those  cans  baldly 
announce  that  one  is  grade  A,  the 
other  grade  C.  Will  she  hesitate  to 
take  the  “low-grade”  product?  Will 
she  be  embarrassed  when  company 


comes?  Will  she  insist  on  “the  best,” 
even  if  she  doesn’t  need  or  can’t  af- 
ford it? 

Some  people  argue  that  she  may. 
Advertising,  under  grade  labeling,  is 
likely  to  concentrate  on  grade  A. 
(There  is  already  evidence  of  this,  in 
stores  that  handle  graded  goods.)  If  a 
great  number  of  consumers  do  insist 
on  buying  from  the  limited  supplies 
of  the  top  grades,  the  price  differen- 
tials will  be  greatly  increased,  and  it 
may  be  hard  to  get  people  to  use  the 
good  food  represented  by  grade  C 
with  proper  appreciation.  All  told, 
consumers  might  spend  more  money 
for  the  same  food  than  they  now  do. 

Well,  here’s  an  interesting  specu- 
lation, isn’t  it?  The  answer  would  de- 
pend on  consumers  themselves.  Cer- 
tainly they’d  need  to  learn  that  the 
difference  between  grade  C and 
grade  A is  mostly  “looks,”  not  food 
quality.  They’d  have  to  learn  the 
trick  of  analyzing  what  suits  their 
specific  needs,  find  out  which  grade 
matches  it  best,  and  buy  sensibly. 

But  the  answer  is  by  no  means 
purely  in  the  realms  of  theory  any 
more.  For  instance,  in  Canada  under 
grade  labeling  about  10  per  cent  of 
purchases  fall  in  grade  A,  50  per  cent 
in  grade  B,  40  per  cent  in  grade  C. 
In  the  U.  S.  one  large  food  chain 
found.in  1935  that  its  sales  were  dis- 
tributed 19  per  cent  to  grade  A,  5 per 
cent  to  grade  B,  71  per  cent  to  grade 
C;  in  1938  the  corresponding  per- 
centages were  40,  1,  and  59. 


After  weighing  all  the  factors,  what  is  your  estimate  (you  couldn’t  give 
more  than  an  estimate  for  there  isn’t  sufficient  evidence)  of  the  prob- 
able effect  a general  adoption  of  grade-labeling  might  have  on  the 
quality  of  goods?  Divide  your  answer  into  two  parts: 
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1.  In  terms  of  the  present  standards  for  each  grade  of  canned  peaches, 
would  a higher  or  lower  proportion  fall  into  grade  A,  grade  B,  or 
grade  C after  a few  years? 

2.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  general  progress?  Would  the  stand- 
ards for  “top  quality”  advance  more,  or  less,  rapidly  under  grade 
labeling  than  under  the  present  system? 

This  chapter  has  doubtless  proved  to  be  hard  reading  because  it  has 
challenged  you  to  think  closely  and  clearly  about  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  questions.  If  you  are  to  become  a good  citizen  in  our  de- 
mocracy, however,  you  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  practice  now 
with  your  classmates  the  kind  of  thinking  about  important  problems 
that  you  ought  to  do  all  the  rest  of  your  life. 


4.  WHAT  WOULD  BE  THE  EFFECT  OF 
GRADE  LABELING  UPON  THE  PRICE 
OF  CONSUMER  GOODS? 

The  cost  of  the  physical  grading  of 
such  products  as  meat  and  canned 
foods  is  negligible,  generally  under 
one-fiftieth  of  a cent  per  pound  of 
meat  or  three-hundredths  of  a cent 
per  can  of  vegetables  or  of  fruit.  This 
is  possible  because  large  amounts 
are  graded  at  a time.  The  grader  does 
not  need  to  score  each  can  separately. 
Being  in  the  plant  as  the  canning  is 
done,  he  can  grade  large  batches  of 
the  raw  materials  and  watch  the 
processing  in  a general  way.  Like- 
wise, in  a meat  packing  plant,  a 
whole  carcass  is  graded  at  a time. 


The  secondary  effects  on  price  are 
harder  to  predict.  For  instance,  it 
might  be  argued  that  if  advertising 
were  decreased  by  grading,  this 
would  remove  one  cost  factor  in  mer- 
chandising (generally  a small  frac- 
tion of  a cent  per  can);  but  it  might 
also  be  argued  that  without  exten- 
sive advertising  some  economies  of 
large-scale  selling  would  be  lost,  with 
a price  rise  as  the  result. 

A more  important  argument  may 
be  that  if  all  products  of  a given  qual- 
ity are  forced  into  more  direct  com- 
petition with  one  another,  prices 
would  be  held  down  by  the  competi- 
tion. There  would  be  price  premi- 
ums for  quality;  but  price  premiums 
gained  purely  by  superior  advertis- 
ing and  selling  would  inevitably  be 
diminished. 

There  might  also  be  some  effect 
upon  the  costs  of  retailing,  if  we  as- 
sume that  grade  labels  would  help 
customers  select  their  goods  more 
swiftly  and  surely.  And  if,  as  some  be- 
lieve, brand  names  became  less  im- 
portant after  grade  labeling,  there 
might  be  some  economies  resulting 
from  the  storekeeper’s  stocking  fewer 
brands. 
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No  definite  conclusion  can  be 
drawn,  for  you  see  the  arguments 
rest  on  hypothetical  possibilities 
rather  than  on  established  facts.  All 
in  all,  however,  grade  labeling  has 
not  often  been  either  advocated  or 
opposed  because  of  its  likely  effects 
on  the  general  price  level.  The  more 
commonly  expressed  favoring  view 
is  that  the  main  economy  would 
spring  from  the  fact  that  the  buyer 
could  select  exactly  what  met  her 
needs.  She  would  never  need  to  pay 
top-grade  prices  for  lower-grade 
products  or  to  waste  money  on  pur- 
chases that  turned  out  to  be  unsuit- 
able. This  could  be  a great  economy 
indeed.  This  consideration  applies 
equally,  of  course,  to  any  device 
which  enables  consumers  to  evaluate 
the  quality  of  goods;  it  can  be 
claimed  as  a distinct  advantage  for 
grade  labeling  only  if  it  can  be  shown 
that,  in  actual  practice,  grade  labels 
make  quality  selection  surer  than 
any  other  method  of  informative  la- 
beling does. 

GRADE  LABELING  AND 
GOVERNMENTAL  CONTROL 

We  have  looked  at  two  kinds  of 
questions  about  descriptive  and 
grade  labeling:  (1)  Which  would 
give  the  consumer  more  help?  (2) 
Which  would  affect  our  whole  econ- 
omy better?  Finally  we  must  recog- 
nize that  much  of  the  debate  over 
grade  labeling  is  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  the  label  at 
all,  but  is  essentially  one  phase  of  the 
larger  issue  of  government  participa- 
tion in  business. 

Theoretically,  government  con- 
trol is  not  related  to  grade  labeling 


any  more  than  to  other  kinds.  For  no 
matter  what  system  of  labels  might 
be  used,  there  would  be  the  question 
of  how  much  government  should 
participate  in  setting  the  standards, 
defining  the  terms,  and  policing 
their  use.  But  under  mandatory 
grade  labeling  our  government 
would  play  a larger  part  in  grade  la- 
beling than  it  has  in  any  other  kind. 
With  reference  to  descriptive  labels 
government  has  helped  make  the 
rules,  and  it  referees  the  game;  but 
in  grade  labeling  it  has  also  played 
part  of  the  game,  for  government 
agents  have  done  much  of  the  grad- 
ing. Anyway,  the  friends  of  grade 
labeling  have  generally  advocated 
a government-administered  pro- 
gram. And  so  grade  labeling  has  be- 
come identified  with  government 
control.  Hence,  many  who  fear  lest 
“free  enterprise”  be  lost  are  almost 
automatically  against  it. 

We  must  not  exaggerate  this  posi- 
tion of  opposition  to  government 
participation  in  labeling.  Before 
World  War  II  there  was  consider- 
able voluntary  grade  labeling  and, 
in  addition,  a great  deal  of  govern- 
ment regulation  of  other  labeling, 
both  of  which  were  reasonably  well 
accepted. 

The  war-time  situation  injected  a 
new  element;  it  was  desired  to  hold 
prices  steady,  but  price  control  was 
handicapped  unless  price  could  be 
set  in  terms  of  a definite  quantity  and 
quality.  Therefore,  as  an  emergency 
price  control  measure  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  in  1942  an- 
nounced that  the  entire  next  season’s 
pack  of  canned  foods  would  be 
priced  according  to  grades  deter- 
mined by  government  standards. 
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The  result  was  protest  so  strong 
that  the  orders  were  ultimately 
countermanded  by  the  Congress. 
The  measures  might  have  been  op- 
posed, but  probably  less  vigorously, 
if  everyone  had  believed  that  they 
were  a purely  temporary  war  emer- 
gency policy.  But  many  felt  that  regu- 
lations which  crept  in  during  the  war 
would  persist  afterwards.  And  so  the 
controversy  over  government  control 
of  labeling,  particularly  over  com- 
pulsory grade  labeling  of  canned 
foods,  has  been  greatly  intensified. 

Much  of  the  controversy  is  not  so 
much  about  the  kind  of  labeling  as 
it  is  about  governmental  control,  al- 
though under  present  circumstances 
discussion  centers  on  grade  labeling. 
Many  who  fervently  believe  in  grade 


labeling  do  not  care  to  have  it  made 
universal  and  compulsory  (except, 
perhaps,  for  war  price  control  pur- 
poses). For  instance,  U.  S.  Inspected 
Foods  Educational  Service,  even 
though  it  seeks  to  popularize  grade 
labeling,  does  not  favor  making  it 
mandatory  at  this  time.  Many  who 
strongly  favor  other  types  of  informa- 
tive labeling  might  be  just  as  dis- 
turbed if  they  were  mandatory. 

Well,  what  do  we  want  to  do  about 
this  business  of  government  control 
of  labels?  Our  answer  must  depend 
both  on  what  we  think  a democratic 
government  is  for  and  how  we  think 
general  welfare  will  be  best  served  in 
the  long  run.  The  arguments  which 
have  been  raised  on  both  sides  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST 
COMPULSORY  GRADE  LABELING 


FOR  INCREASED  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL 
AND  COMPULSORY  GRADE  LABELING 

1 . It  is  the  business  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment to  protect  all  the  people  from 
exploitation,  and  secure  their  maxi- 
mum welfare.  At  the  very  least  this 
means  the  prevention  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  fraud.  But  it  also  means  that 
government  should  seek  actively  to 
help  consumers  get  the  most  for  their 
money.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
enable  them  to  judge  accurately  the 
quality  of  the  goods  they  buy.  There- 
fore, government  should  require  pro- 
ducers and  sellers  to  show  quality 
ratings  of  their  goods. 

2.  No  other  agency  can  supervise  the 
quality-labeling  job  so  well  as  govern- 
ment, because  it  alone  represents  all  the 
people.  Industry,  no  matter  how  fair  it 
tries  to  be,  has  vested  interests  which 
it  will  seek,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to 
protect.  And  even  if  the  majority  of 


AGAINST  INCREASED  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TROL AND  COMPULSORY  GRADE  LABELING 

1.  It  is  granted  that  it  is  the  business 
of  democratic  government  to  protect  all 
the  people  from  exploitation  and  se- 
cure their  maximum  welfare.  But  in  the 
long  run  this  will  be  better  achieved  by 
a minimum  of  regulation,  preserving 
the  freedom  of  enterprise,  and  encour- 
aging open  competition. 

For  the  best  protection  of  consumers 
grows  not  out  of  their  being  guarded  by 
a paternalistic  government,  but  out  of 
each  producer’s  need  to  serve  them  well 
in  order  to  get  and  keep  their  patron- 
age. 

2.  The  present  arrangements  involv- 
ing voluntary  cooperation  among  pro- 
ducers, consumers,  and  the  help  of 
government  have  been  producing  mag- 
nificent results.  Great  progress  has  been 
made.  Government  compulsion  should 
be  substituted  for  free  initiative  and  co- 
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firms  wish  to  proceed  entirely  in  the 
consumer’s  interests,  there  will  always 
be  a fringe  of  less  ethical  firms,  who 
need  to  be  controlled  by  government. 


3.  The  feasibility  and  value  of  gov- 
ernment-graded labels  have  been  de- 
monstrated. 


4.  Government  standards  are  broad 
and  flexible.  They  can  be  changed  as 
improvements  warrant.  Their  adminis- 
tration would  require  only  a small 
body  of  highly  trained  technicians, 
whose  decisions  would  be  made  accord- 
ing to  established  rule.  The  important 
thing  in  the  “American  Way”  is  not  in 
sticking  to  certain  old  ways  of  doing 
business,  but  in  getting  maximum  wel- 
fare and  happiness  for  all  the  people. 

If  grade  labeling,  or  any  system  of 
that  sort,  seems  a good  solution  of  a 
practical  problem,  we  ought  to  adopt 
it  on  that  basis.  We  don’t  need  to  be 
forever  worrying  about  innocent-look- 
ing proposal’s  being  an  entering  wedge 
to  some  remote  and  vicious  system. 
After  all,  the  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people;  they  can  take  one 
step  without  being  forced  to  go  further. 
If  government  became  dictatorial,  they 
would  soon  put  a stop  to  it. 


AGAINST 

operation  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary; and  experience  in  the  develop- 
ment of  descriptive  labeling  has  shown 
that  the  need  does  not  exist.  Anyway, 
there  are  graded  products  available  for 
those  who  desire  them;  why  insist  that 
all  products  be  graded? 

3.  We  don’t  know  yet  what  kinds  of 
labels  will  be  best  for  everybody  con- 
cerned. There  is  reason  to  think  that 
other  kinds  of  labels  give  better  guid- 
ance to  consumer-buyers.  Putting  one 
kind  of  label  into  compulsory  use  by 
law  will  “freeze”  the  system  and  block 
further  progress.  It  is  wise  to  continue 
experimenting  with  various  types.  If, 
then,  grade  labeling,  or  any  other  type, 
turns  out  to  be  outstandingly  useful, 
the  natural  forces  of  consumer  selection 
and  business  competition  will  bring  it 
into  general  use  without  compulsion. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  turns  out  to  be 
less  useful  than  it  looked  “on  paper,” 
we  won’t  be  stuck  with  it. 

4.  You  can’t  judge  any  single  pro- 
posal for  regulation  purely  in  terms  of 
that  proposal.  You  also  need  to  look  at 
the  direction  in  which  it  takes  you. 

Government  control  of  labeling 
would  be  just  one  more  step— an  enter- 
ing wedge— in  the  direction  of  complete 
regimentation  of  business.  It  would  cre- 
ate a body  of  dictatorial  bureaucrats, 
stifle  free  enterprise,  and  wreck  the  old 
American  way  of  doing  business. 


tomorrow’s  labeling 
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Other  arguments  might  be  raised 
on  either  side.  Perhaps  you  can  think 
of  some. 

Of  course,  the  arguments  above 
make  this  sound  much  more  like  an 
all-or-nothing-at-all  proposition  than 
it  really  is.  Few  persons  want  com- 
plete government  control  of  label- 
ing, and  few  would  fight  every  new 
proposal  for  government  participa- 
tion in  the  process.  But  decisions 
must  be  made  about  when  we  want 
regulation,  how  much  there  should 
be,  how  it  should  be  organized  and 
administered,  and  how  it  can  best  be 
coordinated  with  private  efforts. 

You  as  an  individual  citizen  are 
going  to  have  to  make  up  your  mind 
about  what  you  want  your  govern- 
ment to  do.  You  have  seen  in  your 
everyday  life  how  American  industry 
and  trade  function;  you  have  seen 
how  our  government  works;  you’ve 
seen  the  progress  and  efficiency  of 
each,  as  well  as  its  weaknesses  and  its 
failures.  Over  and  above  that,  you 
have  certain  ideas  about  the  relation- 
ship you’d  like  to  see  between  gov- 
ernment and  business,  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  consumer;  you  have 
certain  ideas  about  the  importance 
of  freedom  for  enterprise,  and  about 
the  importance  of  controls  necessary 
for  the  general  welfare. 

On  the  basis  of  all  that,  what  do 
you  think?  You’re  one  of  the  um- 
pires! 

USING  YOUR  INFLUENCE 

What  kinds  of  labels  do  you  prefer 
for  the  various  kinds  of  goods  you 
buy?  Having  carried  through  a more 
careful  study  of  labeling  than  most 


people  will  ever  make,  you  are  now 
in  a position  to  formulate  your  tenta- 
tive decision. 

Why  a tentative  decision?  Because 
the  movement  for  informative  label- 
ing is  still  young;  experience  will 
bring  new  answers  to  some  of  today’s 
questions;  there  will  be  improve- 
ments and  wholly  new  develop- 
ments. As  an  intelligent  person,  you 
cannot  settle  the  matter  now,  once 
and  for  all. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
your  decisions?  That  is  the  next  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  even  a 
lone  individual  can  have  considera- 
ble influence  if  he  cares  to  use  it. 
With  the  opportunity  which  our 
freedom  supplies  comes  also  a re- 
sponsibility to  use  our  influence 
wisely.  You  will  express  yourself  in 
several  ways: 

1 . AS  A CONSUMER 

a.  You  can  simply  use  labels  intel- 
ligently as  a guide  in  your  own 
buying.  If  you  do,  without  any 
further  action,  you  will  be  exert- 
ing some  influence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  the  most  useful  la- 
bels the  most  profitable. 

b.  Every  time  you  buy  you  cast  a sort 
of  economic  ballot,  in  favor  of  one 
producer  or  seller  over  others.  If 
you  choose,  you  can  use  the  power 
of  that  ballot  to  aid  some  kinds  of 
labeling  programs  over  others.  If 
you  do,  you  will  be  conducting  a 
sort  of  one-man  campaign  on  be- 
half of  some  businessmen.  Do  you 
think  that  is  a good  thing  to  do? 

c.  You  can  influence  producers  and 
merchants  also  by  praising  their 
labeling  when  you  think  it  is  good, 
and  by  making  known  your  pref- 
erences when  they  aren’t  met. 
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d.  You  can  discuss  your  ideas  among 
your  family,  your  neighbors,  and 
your  friends. 

e.  You  can  join  consumer  organiza- 
tions and  campaign  aggressively 
for  consumer  interests. 

2.  AS  A PRODUCER 

You  may  come  to  be  a farmer, 
manufacturer,  or  merchant.  In  your 
own  business  or  through  trade  organ- 
izations you  will  have  a chance  to 
back  the  kind  of  labeling  you  think 
best  for  your  line  of  goods. 

3.  AS  A CITIZEN 

You  can  influence  having  certain 
kinds  of  standardization  and  label- 
ing made  compulsory— or  prevent 
their  being  made  compulsory— by 


your  city,  state,  and  national  govern- 
ment. You  can  help  get  greater,  or 
less,  support  and  freedom  for  govern- 
mental research  agencies  and  regula- 
tory bodies.  You  can,  as  you  choose, 
influence  your  government  to  regu- 
late economic  affairs,  keep  hands  off 
them,  or  serve  in  a cooperative  rela- 
tionship with  businessmen  and  con- 
sumers. 

The  choices  are  yours  to  make,  but 
whatever  you  choose  to  do,  you  are 
under  an  obligation— simply  because 
you  are  a citizen  of  a democracy— to 
consider  the  welfare  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, not  merely  your  selfish  gain.  And 
you  will  need  to  think  not  only  of 
immediate  gains  but  also  of  conse- 
quences over  the  years  to  come. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  PLATFORM? 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  possibilities  and  issues  which  you  have  been 
studying,  can  you  now  set  down  briefly  a statement  of  your  own  views? 
What  kinds  of  labels  do  you  prefer  for  each  of  several  types  of  goods, 
and  why  do  you  prefer  them?  What  sorts  of  organization  do  you  prefer 
to  entrust  with  the  setting  of  standards,  development  of  labels,  and 
supervision  of  performance— individual  firms,  trade  and  professional 
associations,  consumer  organizations,  or  government  agencies?  If  you 
prefer  a combination  of  several  kinds  of  agencies  working  cooperatively, 
what  do  you  think  each  should  do  and  what  should  be  the  relationships 
among  them?  As  to  getting  labels  and  other  sources  of  information  used 
intelligently  by  consumers,  what  proposals  do  you  have  for  education 
or  other  means  of  improvement? 
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